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I 
INTRODUCTION 


BY 
JACOB H. HOLLANDER 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


Durine the past few years, the labor problem has 
risen steadily in relative importance in the United States, 
until at the present time, it may not unfairly be described 
as the dominant economic concern of the American people. 
In part this is the consequence of a temporary lull in other 
storm centres. The currency has been narrowly rescued 
from acute malignancy only to be cheerfully consigned to 
chronic indisposition. The tariff has passed from an eco- 
nomic issue to a fiscal device. The control of industrial 
combinations and the regulation of railroad rates are still in 
the outer vestibule of loose thinking and careless talking. 

But much more than the lessening interest of other prob- 
lems, it has, of course, been the increasing intrinsic im- 
portance of the labor question that really explains the present 
popular absorption in the subject. The marvellous indus- 
trial expansion of the United States in the past decade has 
been accompanied by a notable change in the quality of 
the productive factors. Labor, as an industrial agent, no 
less than capital, has become almost a new thing under an 
old name. The familiar problems of the labor world have 
taken on a more intense phase, and a whole array of new 
questions challenge attention. 

Of these labor problems, trade unionism is far and away 
the most important. Broadly understood, American trade 
unionism is the American labor problem; and, in a narrow 
acceptation, trade-union policy and practice impinge at 
some point or other upon such specific social problems as 
immigration, child-labor, employers’ liability, and methods 
of industrial remuneration. 

Bearing in mind the absolute importance of trade union- 
ism in American industrial life, on the one hand, and the 
keen popular interest in its nature and activities, on the 
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other hand, it is astonishing that no detailed description 
of American trade unionism and no adequate analysis of its 
operations have been forthcoming. We have had intelligent 
reports of particular episodes in trade-union experience. 
Isolated students have given faithful descriptions of trade- 
union conditions in specific localities. National and state 
bureaus of labor have made useful compilations of trade- 
union statistics. But nowhere has there been any compre- 
hensive study of the history, structure, and functions of 
trade unionism as an actual part of the contemporary eco- 
nomic organism. Such an investigation as Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb have brilliantly achieved of trade unions in 
Great Britain finds no counterpart in the United States. In 
the main it has been foreigners, attracted by the novelty and 
variety of American labor conditions, that have given us 
such recent studies as we have. 

In another place, I have suggested the explanation of 
this comparative neglect—not, indeed, peculiar to trade 
unionism but true of other important fields of economic in- 
quiry. That explanation was, in brief, that a score of years 
have elapsed since the coincidence, roughly speaking, of 
economic investigators and economic issues, effected a renais- 
sance of economic study in the United States—synchronized 
by the organization of the American Economic Association 
in 1885. ‘Within that period, every important university 
has found it necessary to provide more or less abundant 
opportunities for economic instruction; increasing numbers 
of capable students have gathered for training in economic 
investigation, and economic science in the United States 
has come to be studied with a vigor and an activity unequalled 
in any European country and unsurpassed in the case of any 
of the natural sciences. But the method of investigation 
has been narrow. On the one hand, we have permitted 
the Comptian influence and the “extreme Historismus” of 
the German investigators to justify economic microscopics ; 
and on the other hand, dismayed by the vast area, the ex- 
tensive activities, and the scattered data subject to economic 


‘Political Economy and the Public” in North Amertcan Review 
February, 1905. ( 
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inquiry, and poorly equipped both in requisite resources and 
opportunities, we have refrained from attempting compre- 
hensive induction. In consequence, economic investigation 
in the United States, although pursued with unexampled 
activity, has been almost exclusively historical or institu- 
tional, on the one hand, and local or intensive on the other. 
Of extensive economic investigation, economic induction, 
in the proper sense of the term, little has been attempted 
and less accomplished. The historical evolution of economic 
institutions as revealed in more or less accessible records, 
the functional activity of economic organizations as dis- 
played in limited areas—these have defined the scientific 
activity of the ordinary economist. Of the comprehensive 
study of the growth and activities of any actual part of the 
economic organism, we have had infrequent examples. 

If the economic investigator—and, in particular, the eco- 
nomic investigator in the United States,—is to attain his 
highest scientific possibility, he must realize more fully than 
heretofore that there is no short-cut to economic knowledge. 
He must adopt a mode analogous to that employed by the 
physical scientist and described as extensive or experi- 
mental, rather than intensive or institutional. He must 
derive his subject-matter not from history alone, nor 
from the present experience of restricted localities; but 
he must observe and collate the phenomena under considera- 
tion from an area practically co-extensive with their mani- 
festation; he must interpret each group of facts in the light 
of conditions prevailing in the particular place; and he must 
test the uniformities revealed by reference, as tentative hy- 
potheses, to conditions in still other localities. 

Moreover, it seems clear that the successful conduct of eco- 
nomic investigation along empirical and extensive lines must 
involve the use of a group of workers, instead of the individ- 
ual student, as the unit of research. Until such time as the 
number of independent investigators has greatly multiplied or 
the activity of appropriate government agencies has greatly 
enlarged, the well-equipped department of political economy 
in the American university may be expected to be the prime 
factor in economic research. Such an economic laboratory or 
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seminary will include not only a directing and teaching staff 
and a body of students actually in residence, but affiliated work- 
ers in the field and associated beneficiaries of subventions de- 
sirous of operating from an established base. A particular 
body of contemporary economic phenomena will be selected for 
collective, rather than codperative investigation; and specific 
aspects thereof will be assigned to individual workers for re- 
search in accordance with an organic plan. In regard to 
books and documents, the investigator must be in possession, 
in addition to ordinary library apparatus, of all primary docu- 
mentary material relevant to his inquiry, whether it be as 
ephemeral as municipal reports and trade-union journals, or 
as unobtainable by formal request as trade agreements and 
corporation records. Finally, each investigator must be in 
command of funds sufficient to enable him to visit, and upon 
certain occasions, temporarily to reside in representative lo- 
calities for the purpose of gathering additional evidence. Con- 
siderable aid may be expected in this direction from codpera- 
tion with governmental agencies and with endowed institu- 
tions of research. But, most of all, university authorities 
must recognize that “ investigation funds ” are as essential to 
scientific activity in political economy as laboratory apparatus 
is to chemistry and clinical provision is to medicine. 


In the winter of 1902 the Economic Seminary of the 
Johns Hopkins University—composed of a small body of 
advanced students preparing for a scientific career in eco- 
nomic research—undertook, under the direction of the edit- 
ors, an investigation of the history, activities, and influence 
of labor organizations in the United States, in the more ex- 
tensive manner above indicated. The primary design was 
the development of sound method in economic inquiry; but 
it seemed clear that a deliberately planned, diligently pros- 
ecuted investigation of a subject of such vital importance 
could not be without practical as well as disciplinary results. 
The generosity of a friend of the University, and a grant 
from the Carnegie Institution, supplied the funds necessary 
for the inquiry. 

The initial task of the Seminary was the collection of 
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trade-union documents—constitutions, convention proceed- 
ings, journals—designed as a documentary basis of the 
inquiry. In 1903 appeared, under the editorship of Dr. 
Barnett, “A Trial Bibliography of American Trade-Union 
Publications,” 1 cataloguing some two thousand items, since 
supplemented fifty per cent., in preparation for a second 
edition. Of this essential mass of source material, the 
largest part is now contained in the Seminary’s own collec- 
tion, carefully arranged and catalogued and steadily increas- 
ing by systematic addition. 

In addition to codperative activity, each member of the 
Seminary undertook the detailed investigation and study of 
some one carefully selected aspect of the trade-union question. 
The more important of these assigned topics were: the organi- 
zation of labor in a representative industry, the apprentice 
system, labor federations, the finances of trade unions, the 
minimum wage, and the beneficiary features of trade unions. 
The range of subjects was necessarily determined by the 
number and quality of the student investigators available ; 
but it was hoped that a series of such specific inquiries would 
ultimately make possible a comprehensive survey of the na- 
ture and functions of labor organizations. 

The ordinary procedure of each investigator was first to 
thoroughly acquaint himself with whatever secondary mate- 
rial might be available. Thereafter, attention was at once 
turned to the actual subject-matter of investigation. Con- 
ditions in the immediate environment, Baltimore, were first 
studied, after which the experiences of other typical commu- 
nities were examined, until sufficient data for reasonably safe 
generalizations had been obtained. During the summer re- 
cess, field work was carried on in favorable localities; and 
the data thus collected were constantly supplemented and 
corrected by documentary study and personal interview. 

In the conduct of his specific inquiry, each investigator 
examined in turn the experience of a considerable number of 
unions in relation to that particular aspect of trade unionism 
with which he was concerned. At first the simpler and more 

' Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science 
Series xxii, Nos. 1-2 (January-February, 1904). 
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accessible unions were studied; but in the progress of his 
work, each investigator chose for minute study a particular 
trade union which seemed best to illustrate his special field 
of inquiry. 

Thus the printing trade was selected as a typical industry 
in relation to organized labor, because of the long history, 
the gradual evolution, and the rich experience of the Typo- 
graphical Union. The investigator of trade-union structure 
turned naturally to the Cigar Makers, because of the extent 
to which centralization has there been attained. The mili- 
tant policy and the efficient resources of the Iron Molders 
arrested the attention of the student of trade-union finances. 
The experiences of the Machinists in the fixture and modi- 
fication of the minimum wage proved, from the very nature 
of the industry, to be particularly varied and instructive. 
Collective bargaining was seen in highly developed form in 
the Typographical Union, despite the diversity of local con- 
ditions and the necessity of local adjustments and indirect 
central control. The study of trade agreements inevitably 
centred about the Iron Molders, and included of necessity 
an examination of employers’ associations. The evolution 
of the apprentice system was found clearly exemplified in the 
Building Trades; and the same industry, by virtue of its ex- 
treme variety and the slight centralized control of the build- 
ing unions, furnished admirable material for an analysis 
of shop rules. The beneficiary features of the Railway 
Unions were studied, not merely as trade-union devices, but 
as important social agencies. Finally, an investigation of 
federation in the trade-union world necessarily involved a 
comparative study of the two conspicuous federal types— 
the Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor. 

The collection of essays constituting the present volume 
are the result of these studies. It should be distinctly un- 
derstood that they mark a stage, and not a goal, in the 
inquiry. It is expected that each investigator will examine 
in turn the experience of all important American unions in 
their relation to the subject of his particular study, and such 
further inquiries are now actually in progress. At the same 
time, it seems clear that the description of the experience of 
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carefully selected unions, possesses enough value in itself to 
warrant publication. The intimacy and vividness of par- 
ticular trade-union activities are not only vitally necessary 
elements in a comprehensive generalization, but by their very 
concreteness are likely to afford independent interest and 
instruction. 

From the circumstances of their origin, it might reason- 
ably be anticipated that the present collection of essays would 
be less in the nature of disconnected studies than a logically 
related series. It is hoped that such is actually the case, and 
that the eleven papers, although presented merely as “ studies 
in trade unionism,” will suggest a fairly graphic picture of 
the constitution and activity of typical American labor or- 
ganizations. Essays II (“The Government of the Typo- 
graphical Union”), III (“The Structure of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union”), and IV (“The Finances of the Iron 
Molders’ Union”), are studies of trade-union structure,—the 
first two of governmental aspects, the third with respect to 
fiscal organization. Essays V (“The Minimum Wage in the 
Machinists’ Union”), VI (“ Collective Bargaining in the Ty- 
pographical Union”), VII (“ Employers’ Associations”), and 
VIII (“Trade Agreements in the Iron Molders’ Union”) 
—deal in logical succession with the several aspects of the 
primary trade-union function, viz., collective bargaining. 
The device of a minimum wage is fundamental to an ad- 
justment of conditions of employment by collective delibera- 
tion. The experience of the Typographical Union clearly 
illustrates the development of efficient method and machinery 
in such deliberative adjustment. The trade agreement re- 
fers to the highest form of collective bargaining, and the 
employers’ association is an essential instrumentality in 
connection therewith. Essays IX and X, dealing with ap- 
prenticeship and trade-union rules in the building trades, 
are studies of particular trade-union functions; while Essay 
XI (“The Beneficiary Features of the Railway Unions”) 
is a description of a typical trade-union activity of social, 
rather than economic significance. Finally, whereas the 
earlier essays are concerned with national and incidentally 
with local organizations, in Essay XII (“The Knights of 
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Labor and the American Federation of Labor”) attention 
is drawn to the highest or federal type of labor association. 


The unwholesome relation which existed between political 
economy and the laboring class for the first three-quarters of 
the nineteenth century is a depressing episode in the history of 
economic thought. With the wage-earner, it was hatred of 
economic dicta and distrust of their exponents. With the po- 
litical economist, it was discredit of labor organization theory 
and opposition to trade-union practice. The science which 
Pulteney, in 1797, in the House of Commons, was able to de- 
clare would, through its chief expositor, Adam Smith, “ per- 
suade the present generation and govern the next,” and whose 
growth in popularity.was such that, in 1822, Maria Edgeworth 
could note that it had become high fashion with blue ladies 
“to make a great jabbering on the subject” and to require 
that their daughters’ governesses should teach it—had become 
a generation later, “the dismal science” and “the creed of 
mammonism.” By 1850, the mischief had been done. 
Thenceforth, since the political economist at every turn and 
corner seemed to be against the working-man, the working- 
man would have none of the political economist. Political radi- 
calism and socialistic agitation intensified the antipathy, until 
to the laboring class, economic theories seemed mere devices 
of capitalistic exploitation. As late as twenty-five years ago, 
Arnold Toynbee—that beautiful soul among social reformers 
of the nineteenth century—stood before a body of working-men 
in Bradford, England, and endeavored, as he said, “ to dispel 
some of those prejudices which working-men in the past have 
entertained, and still, to some extent, entertain, toward Eco- 
nomic Science.” He took for his subject “ Wages and Natu- 
ral Law,” and in pointing out the natural forces which influ- 
ence the position of the wage-earner for better or for worse, he 
entreated his auditors to believe that “ Political Economy is no 
longer an instrument for the aggrandizement of the rich and 
the impoverishment of the poor.” 

Tt would be exaggeration to say that no trace of this antago- 
nism survives. Here and there a labor leader voices cheap 
sarcasms as to “ capitalistic universities ” ; and occasionally an 
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economic writer will formulate a one-sided, unscientific theory 
of wages. But in the main, there has been an extraordinary 
revulsion of feeling. The intelligent trade-unionist has come 
to realize that the purpose of the political economist is to in- 
vestigate, not to advocate; and that organized labor gains 
nothing by dogged adherence to practices reasonably demon- 
strated as fallacious. On the other hand, the political econo- 
mist has undergone, if not a change of heart, at least a change 
of method. He now recognizes that the basis of safe theori- 
zation as to labor problems must be, to a much greater degree 
than heretofore, qualitative data, amassed as deliberately and 
laboriously as chemical or physical data are collected by the 
natural scientist; and further that such economic inductions 
are of value not only as positive contributions, but as whole- 
some correctives of the general body of economic theory. 

This healthier relation of political economist and trade- 
unionist has been illustrated in the present investigation by 
the ready access afforded by trade-unions—as, indeed, by em- 
ployers’ associations—to their records and proceedings. With 
the rarest exceptions, the officials of both classes of organiza- 
tions have even strained a point in this direction, and have 
throughout shown the most cordial disposition to ascertain and 
make clear the truth. 


I] 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION 


BY 
GEORGE E. BARNETT 


IT 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION 


THE chief point of interest in the structural development 
of English and American trade unions is the centralization of 
power in the national union. On account of the wide extent 
of the country and the great diversity of conditions, the 
process of centralization has occupied in the United States a 
longer period than in England, and is still far from complete 
in many American unions. Even, therefore, more than in 
England the internal history of American unions centers 
around the progress of nationalization. In studying this de- 
velopment the history of the Typographical Union is of pecu- 
liar interest. In the first place, the Typographical Union is 
the oldest American national trade union and its history offers 
a long period for observation. Secondly, the printing indus- 
try is one of the most widely dispersed of industries. The 
difficulties encountered by every American union in securing 
a centralized government, have consequently been faced in 
exceptional degree by the Typographical Union. 

The present government of the Typographical Union is a 
composite of three forms of organization—the shop meeting, 
the local union, and the national union—which have emerged 
in historical sequence among the journeymen printers of 
North America. The earliest form of organization, the 
“chapel,” was the more or less permanent union of the print- 
ers working in a shop or “ office.” The chapel is a very old 
institution and has varied widely in functions in different 
places and at different times, but in structure it appears to 
have always been a mass-meeting with an elected president, 
known as the “ father of the chapel.” The chapel assembles 
at the call of the “ father” and takes action on matters con- 
cerning the employees of the shop. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century, associa- 
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tions primarily for beneficiary purposes were organized among 
the printers in several of the larger American cities. In the 
formation of these societies, shop lines were disregarded and 
the unit of government was the local association admitting to 
membership the printers residing in a particular city. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, similar societies were organized with 
the avowed purpose of establishing and maintaining uniform 
scales and working conditions throughout the city. Differing 
in purposes from the beneficiary societies, they were like them 
in structural form. 

The organization of local unions necessarily required the 
subordination of the chapel. The constitution of the Typo- 
graphical Association of New York, adopted in 1833, made 
it the “ duty of the father of the chapel to report the nature of 
any difficulty and the decision thereon to the president of the 
board of directors, who shall, if in their opinion necessary, 
bring the subject before the Association.”* In 1875, the 
president of the International Typographical Union held as a 
well settled principle that “ members of a subordinate union— 
even though they are a majority of such union—have no right 
in chapel meeting to take any action amending, suspending 
or in any way affecting the laws of such union. Such action 
should only be had in open meeting of the union.” # 

As late as 1890, however, it was declared as the sense of 
the International Union that “ chapels may discipline by fine 
or otherwise any member of the union within its jurisdiction 
for violation of subordinate union law when the offense has a 
local (chapel) bearing.”* The president of the Inter- 
national Union in 1898 asserted that this law was based on a 
“vicious principle by compelling subordinates to surrender 
their highest and most important function—their judicial 
authority—to chapels.” He further said: “'The composition 
of our membership and the conditions under which it labors 


1 «Constitution and By-laws of Typographical Association of New 
York, adopted 1833” (New York, 1833), p. 18. 

* “Proceedings of the Twenty-third Session of the International 
Typographical Union ” (Chicago, 1875), p. 17. 

*** Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth Session” (Indianapolis, 1890), 
p. 38. 
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are such that subordinate unions cannot too jealously guard 
their prerogatives from the insidious encroachments of the 
chapels as the supersession of the union tends to disintegra- 
tion.” * The law has since been repealed and in nearly alk 
local unions the power of the chapel to discipline members is 
limited to violations of chapel rules not in conflict with the 
laws of the union. Even in such cases, the disciplined mem- 
ber has a right of appeal to the local union. 

The proceedings of the National Union furnish abundant 
evidence that chapels occasionally declared strikes until a com- 
paratively late date. In 1881, two members refused to quit 
work during a chapel strike in the office of the Detroit Post 
and Tribune and were expelled by the Detroit Union. On 
appeal to the International Union the sentence of expulsion 
was permitted to stand on the ground that the regulation of 
chapels was entirely in the hands of subordinate unions.” 
While in some local unions the power of the chapel to declare 
strikes was not fully taken away until the International Union 
assumed control of strikes, in the main, the firm establish- 
ment of a local union has meant the gradual reduction of the 
chapel to the place of a mere administrative organ. 

The form of government of the local unions has remained 
substantially unchanged since their origin. A meeting of the 
union to which every member is admitted is usually held 
monthly and all questions—legislative, executive, and judicial 
—are there passed upon. The meeting tries accused members, 
decides whether a strike is advisable, and enacts laws for the 
government of the union as well as shop rules for the trade. 
In any important business, a committee is appointed which 
investigates the matter and reports to the union, but the final 
decision in all affairs rests with the monthly meeting. In 
some of the largest unions polls are opened in the union 
“ offices ” at election times and occasionally questions of great 
importance are submitted to a shop vote. In general, how- 
ever, the monthly mass-meeting remains the ordinary organ 


1«« Proceedings of the Forty-fourth Session” (Indianapolis, 1898), 
joy alee 

2 Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Session” (Boston, 1881), pp. 
59, 61, 69. 
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for disposing of all business. No system of representative 
government obtains in any of the locals. 

The duties of the officers are directly connected with the 
monthly meeting. The important officials are a president, a 
secretary, and a treasurer, who are usually elected annually. 
The president, except in the larger unions, is an unsalaried 
official. The secretary and the treasurer receive small salaries 
rarely exceeding $100 per year. In some of the large unions, 
however, the offices of secretary and treasurer have been com- 
bined and the secretary-treasurer is paid a sum sufficient to 
enable him to devote his entire time to the work of the union. 

As early as 1836, an attempt was made to unite the typo- 
graphical societies in the United States in a national organ- 
ization. At a national typographical convention held in 
Washington, November 7-11, 1836, a constitution was framed 
and submitted to the various societies. In 1837, at New 
York, this constitution was amended in minor details and the 
National Typographical Association formed.2 The Asso- 
ciation, however, died within the year. In 1850, a call for a 
national convention was issued by the New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia typographical unions, and on December 2, 
1850, the National Convention of Journeymen Printers met 
in New York with delegates present from six unions located 
in five States. Desirous of securing a fuller representation 
before taking decisive action, the convention adjourned for a 
year without drawing up a constitution. At the convention 
held in Baltimore in 1851, ten unions in seven States were 
represented, and the convention proceeded to the formulation 
of a constitution for the proposed national organization. For 
this purpose a committee of seven was appointed. The com- 
mittee finished its labors in one day, and the constitution sub- 
mitted was adopted by the convention with only a few unim- 
portant changes. The constitution thus adopted was probably 
the earliest constitution of an American national trade union. 
It remained almost unchanged even in many minor features 
until 1888, and its main outlines are still perceptible in the 
sae Proceedings of the National Typographical Society ” (Washington, 

* “ Letter Book of the Columbia Typographical Society” (MS.). 
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present constitution of the International Typographical 
Union. As other trades formed national unions, the con- 
stitution of the printers was studied closely and to a consider- 
able extent imitated. 

The committee which drew up the constitution of the Typo- 
graphical Union borrowed almost without change, except for 
unimportant omissions, the constitution of the Right Worthy 
Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the 
United States of America. No mention of this fact was made 
in the report of the committee, but a comparison of the two. 
constitutions reveals such striking similarities, both verbal and 
general, that the connection between them can be clearly 
established. A single clause, taken almost at random, will 
illustrate their similarity. Article IV of the constitution of 
the Grand Lodge of the Odd Fellows read in 1851 as fol- 
lows: + 

“The Grand Sire shall preside at all meetings of the Grand 
Lodge, preserve order, and enforce the laws thereof. He shall 
have the casting vote whenever the Lodge shall be equally 
divided; but shall not vote on any other occasion. During 
the recess of this Grand Lodge he shall have a general super- 
intendence of the interests of the Order and make a report to. 
the next stated meeting of his acts and doings in relation 
thereto. He shall not hold any elective office in any State, 
district, or territorial Grand Lodge or Grand Encampment 
while acting as Grand Sire.” 

Sec. 1, Article IV of the constitution of the National Typo- 
graphical Union as originally adopted read as follows: 

“The President shall preside at the meetings of the Na- 
tional Union, preserve order, and enforce the laws thereof. 
He shall have the casting vote whenever the National Union 
shall be equally divided; but shall not vote at other times. 
During the recess of this National Union he shall in con- 
junction with the Vice-Presidents have a general superin- 
tendence over the interests of the craft; and make report im- 
mediately upon the assembling of the National Union of his 
acts and doings in relation thereto. He shall not hold any 


1“ Journal of the Proceedings of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows” (New York, 1844), p. xlv. 
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office in any Subordinate Union while acting as president of 
the National Union.” 

All other parts of the two constitutions show the same simi- 
larity. The seventeen articles of the Odd Fellows’ constitu- 
tion were condensed into ten, but the changes made were 
almost without exception merely verbal. Even in a matter 
so vital to a new organization as taxation the committee sub- 
mitted to the convention a provision exactly like that in the 
constitution of the Grand Lodge of the Odd Fellows, viz.: 
that the subordinate unions should pay ten per cent. of their 
receipts to the national body. The convention reduced the 
percentage to five, but retained the basis of taxation. 

In framing and adopting the constitution the convention 
followed closely the precedents set in the formation and adop- 
tion of the constitution of the United States. The meetings 
of delegates held in 1850 and 1851 were known as national 
conventions. The convention of 1851, after adopting the con- 
stitution, directed the national executive committee as soon as 
the local unions of five States should signify their willingness 
to comply with the requirements of the constitution, to issue a 
circular announcipg that the National Typographical Union 
had been formed. In 1852, when the elected officers had 
taken the oath of office, the convention by a formal resolution 
assumed the title of the National Typographical Union. 

The constitution as submitted by the committee provided 
for state unions to correspond to the state grand lodges of 
the Odd Fellows, but the non-existence of any such bodies led 
the convention to make the local, or as they were now called, 
subordinate unions, the constituent elements in the National 
Union. The first article of the constitution provided that all 
subordinate unions should “ assemble under the warrant” of 
the National Union and that the Union should “ possess in- 
herent power to establish subordinate unions.” The constitu- 
tion did not define the jurisdiction of subordinate unions, and 
from time to time the subject has engaged the attention of the 
National Union. Two interesting problems have presented 
themselves in this connection. 

In the first place, the Union only after some years reached 
a satisfactory conclusion with respect to the territorial extent 
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of the jurisdiction of subordinate unions. As early as 1856, 
the Union embodied in its constitution the rule that only one 
subordinate union should be chartered in each city.1 The 
implication involved—that a union might be established in 
each city—has not always been followed. An application for 
a charter from Brooklyn printers was refused in 1860 until a 
satisfactory understanding was reached with reference to 
jurisdiction over printers residing in Brooklyn and working 
in New York.? 

In 1871, the International Union gave each subordinate 
union jurisdiction “half-way between its own location and 
that of a sister union.”* When in 1874 the New York union 
protested against the issue of a charter to Brooklyn printers, 
the president of the International Union decided that the 
charter of the Brooklyn union should be revoked. He held 
that the law granting a union “ half-way jurisdiction ” made 
necessary the consent of an existing union before a new union 
might be established in territory contiguous to it, even if the 
new union was located in an incorporated town.* The Na- 
tional Union shortly became convinced of the inexpediency of 
‘permitting subordinate unions to determine the propriety of 
establishing new unions, and in 1876 the jurisdiction of sub- 
ordinate unions was limited to the “corporate limits of the 
city or town named in its charter.” Although this rule re- 
mains in force, the International Union at various times has 
extended the jurisdiction of particular unions over contiguous 
territory. Thus in 1886, the Meadville (Pa.) union was 
given jurisdiction over all Crawford County. The president 
of the International Union since 1887 has had power, upon 
petition,® to extend the jurisdiction of the subordinate unions 
over adjoining towns where no unions exist. Such extensions 
of jurisdiction have only been made under exceptional cir- 
‘cumstances. 


1 « Proceedings of the Fifth Session” (Memphis, 1856), p. 2. 

2 «« Proceedings of the Ninth Session” (Boston, 1860), pp. 14, 52, 57. 

3 *« Proceedings of the Nineteenth Session ” (Philadelphia, 1871), pp. 
36, 38. 

4“ Proceedings of the Twenty-third Session ” (Chicago, 1875), p. 14. 

5 «« Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Session ” (Chicago, 1887), p. 67. 
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The central principle influencing the Union in its policy of 
giving each union jurisdiction over an entire city has been the 
desire to avoid competition between the unions. Where a sep- 
arately incorporated town is so close to a larger city that the 
two form an economic unit the Union has frequently refused a 
charter to the smaller city. A case of this kind came before 
the Union in 1900. The W. B. Conkey Company of Chicago 
removed its plant to Hammond, Ind., a town near Chicago. 
The Chicago union, thereupon, secured from the Interna- 
tional an extension of jurisdiction over that place. In 
1903, the Conkey Company asked for the establishment of a 
separate union and agreed, in that case, to pay a minimum 
wage of $18 per week. The Chicago union insisted that 
the establishment of a union so near, with a lower scale, would 
threaten the maintenance of their scale, and the charter was 
refused. Acting on the same principle the Union has decided 
that “where a city is absorbed in the corporation of another 
and where a union exists in both, the smaller union shall be 
merged in the larger.” The first case in which a question of 
this kind arose came before the Union in 1891, when the town 
of Lake was annexed to Chicago. The law then adopted has 
remained in force. 

A more difficult problem has been presented at times by the 
insistent demand for the organization of certain classes of 
members into separate subordinate unions. The first charters 
for separate unions were granted to female compositors. As 
early as 1854, the Union discussed the problem of the “ woman 
printer ” and adopted a resolution that the Union would not 
“encourage by its acts the employment of female com- 
positors.” As the number of female compositors increased, 
the Union became desirous of organizing them, but women 
were reluctant to join the existing unions. At the seven- 
teenth session, held in 1869, a petition was received from a 
number of female compositors in New York asking that they 
be granted a charter. In the hope that women printers might 
thus be unionized, the National Union amended its constitu- 


1“ Proceedings of the Forty-sixth Session ” (Indianapolis, 1900), p. 51. 


* “« Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Session” (Boston, 1891), pp. 109, 
175. 
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tion so as to permit separate unions of female compositors. 
Provision was made, however, that the consent of the sub- 
ordinate typographical union, located in the city, must first be 
obtained.t After several years’ experience under this law, 
the committee on female labor reported to the nineteenth ses- 
sion of the Union: “ We are convinced that the experiment 
has resulted unsatisfactorily,—chiefly because a difference has 
existed between the two scales of prices.” In 1873, the Union 
abandoned the plan of granting separate charters for women’s 
unions. The problem of the woman printer has remained, 
but its solution by the formation of separate unions has never 
since been attempted. 

The granting of separate charters to printers of foreign 
languages did not engage the attention of the Union until 
1869, when the National Union became the International 
Union and its jurisdiction was extended over British North 
America. In order to induce the French printers to throw in 
their lot with the International Union the constitution was 
amended so that charters might be “granted to seven or 
more printers of any one foreign language.”? The 
immediate outcome was not happy. The French printers’ 
union of Montreal—known as Jacques Cartier Union, No. 
145—hbecame involved in difficulties with the English union 
of that city, and the quarrel was dragged through several ses- 
sions of the International Union. A referee was finally ap- 
pointed, on whose advice the charter of Jacques Cartier Union 
was revoked. The two elements did not agree and united in a 
successful appeal to the International Union for the restora- 
tion of the charter of Jacques Cartier Union. 

The difficulty in Montreal appears to have been due to the 
fact that part of the members of each union set matter in both 
English and French and competition with underbidding re- 
sulted. The same conditions do not appear to have existed in 
other cities where unions of printers of foreign languages have 
been formed. In 1893, the Typographical Union amal- 
gamated with the Germania Typographia, a national union of 

1 “ Proceedings of the Seventeenth Session” (Cincinnati, 1869), pp. 
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German printers, and the subordinate unions of the Typo- 
graphia became subordinate unions of the Typographical 
Union. Unions of printers of other languages have been or- 
ganized from time to time. In October, 1904, the subordinate 
German-American unions numbered twenty-five. In New 
York there are separate unions for Hebrew, Bohemian, Ital- 
ian, and Slavonic printers, and in Chicago, the Bohemian, 
Norwegian, Polish, and Swedish printers have separate unions. 

Two reasons have influenced the International Union in 
granting separate charters to unions of printers of foreign 
languages. In the first place, many such printers do not 
understand English well enough to take part in the meet- 
ings of the English unions. Secondly, the same scale cannot 
always be maintained in the foreign-language offices. The 
policy of separate unions for printers of a foreign language 
has, however, been regarded as desirable only where clearly 
necessary. Where there are only a small number of such 
printers they are required to join the English union. Thus 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, and San Francisco, the 
only unions of foreign printers are the German-American 
unions. 

At the time the Typographical Union was formed the trade 
of the printer was as yet undivided, except in the largest cities, 
where the pressmen constituted a distinct class of workmen. 
During the succeeding fifty years, new trades distinct from 
that of the compositor have been created in the printing in- 
dustry by the introduction of machinery and new processes. 
The workmen in these trades have from time to time secured 
charters for separate unions. The first case of this kind to 
which the attention of the Union was directed, was that of 
the pressmen. The National Union, in 1858, recommended 
subordinate unions “to unite with pressmen in membership 
being regarded in every sense of the word as printers by the 
National Typographical. Union.” At the sixteenth an- 
nual session, in 1868, the National Union “ requested sub- 
ordinate unions to so frame their constitutions that there shall 
be no distinction made between compositors and pressmen as 
to eligibility for membership.” + 


1“ Proceedings of the Sixteenth Session ” (New York, 1868), p. 66. 
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Proposals for separate unions for pressmen were made at 
several sessions of the Union, and in 1873 the pressmen be- 
longing to Columbia Union petitioned for a charter. They 
asserted that their “interests were frequently overlooked if 
not disregarded ” by the compositors. In confirmation of this 
claim they said: “ We have had four cases where men have 
been forced upon us who were not entitled to the protection of 
the Union, it being a matter of policy as stated in one case and 
simply being outvoted in the others.” They further stated 
that in some unions pressmen were not admitted and in others 
the unions “do not or cannot force them to join.” These 
representations induced the Union to amend its constitution 
80 as to permit separate unions of pressmen. 

Stereotypers’ and bookbinders’ unions were organized in 
1885 and 1886 and at various times workmen of other trades. 
regarded as distinct from that of the compositor have been 
given the right to organize separate unions. Since the with- 
drawal of the pressmen, bookbinders, and stereotypers to or- 
ganize independent national unions, the subordinate unions of 
specialized workmen are comparatively unimportant. The 
mailers, typefounders, and reporters have in a few places 
unions subordinate to the Typographical Union, but they form 
only a small part of the total number of subordinate unions. 
Thus, in 1904, out of a total of 692 unions, there were twenty 
mailers’ unions, five typefounders’ unions, and sixteen news- 
paper writers’ unions. 

The Union has been reluctant to recognize pabdiyisiot in 
the compositor’s craft by the creation of separate unions. Of 
the 692 unions active in October, 1904, over 550 were unions of 
the same general character. The typical subordinate union is 
made up of hand compositors, machine compositors, machine 
tenders, and proofreaders. Agitation for separate unions for 
some of these classes has arisen at different times. The book 
and job printers in some cities have on occasion asked for sep- 
arate charters. The employing book and job printers com- 
plain that the newspaper printers control the unions in the 
larger cities and have demanded that the book and job printers 


1«« Proceedings of the Twenty- “first Session ” (Cincinnati, 1873), pp 
12, 35, 64. Q 
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be organized into separate unions. The International Union 
has steadily resisted these efforts. The maintenance of a com- 
mon apprenticeship for all classes of compositors has been 
the chief support of this policy. When the linotype was first 
introduced, it was proposed that the machine compositors 
should be organized separately, but the central point in the 
Union’s machine policy—the requirement of an apprentice- 
ship at hand composition for machine compositors—forbade 
the segregation of the machine compositors.t_ The inclusion of 
the proofreaders has its root in the same desire to maintain a 
common apprenticeship for all classes in the trade. 

The requirement that the machine tenders shall join the 
compositors’ unions has a different basis. The machine tend- 
ers for the most part are machinists, and when the machines 
were first introduced many of them belonged to machinists’ 
unions. ‘The compositors felt themselves dependent to an in- 
tolerable extent upon these workmen and after some hesitation 
required them to join the typographical unions in order that 
they might control them. This course involved them in diffi- 
culties for some years with the International Association of 
Machinists, but they succeeded in enforcing the rule. 

The policy of the Union in maintaining composite unions 
has the great advantage of securing unanimity of interest in 
the composing rooms. Compared with many American 
unions the Typographical Union has had few perplexities in 
reconciling the interests of the various subdivisions and such 
devices as the district councils of other trades have been un- 
necessary. ‘The common apprenticeship for which they have 
striven has given solidarity of feeling. One unfavorable re- 
sult of this policy has been that in the larger unions the num- 
ber of members is so great that the monthly mass-meeting is 
likely, on occasion, to degenerate into a turbulent mob. It is 
obviously impossible for the six thousand members of the New 
York Typographical Union to pass upon affairs of great im- 
portance in mass-meeting. The use of the referendum in 
large unions has aided the International Union in maintain- 
ing its policy of one union to a city. 


1 See Barnett: ‘‘ Introduction of the Linotype,” in Yale Review, No- 
vember, 1904. 
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At intervals during the history of the Union provision has 
been made for the formation of state unions, but these bodies 
have never been charged with large powers, nor have they ever 
been recognized as elements in the government of the Typo- 
graphical Union. The increasing competition in recent years 
between cities has led to frequent conferences of unions located 
in the same section, and present trade tendencies make it likely 
that some form of district organization will emerge in the 
future. But at present, as at the origin of the Union, the sub- 
ordinate unions remain the structural units in the Inter- 
national Union. 

The distinctive characteristic in the government outlined by 
the constitution of 1852 was the predominance given a rep- 
resentative annual assembly known as the National Typo- 
graphical Union, corresponding to the Grand Lodge of the 
Odd Fellows. This body was given “ exclusive jurisdiction.” 
It was made the “ultimate tribunal to which all matters of 
general importance” were to be referred, and its “ decisions 
thereon” were to be “ final and conclusive.” It had power 
to elect its officers, to pass laws “in regard to all matters per- 
taining to the craft” and to decide all judicial questions. 
Legislative, judicial, and executive powers were thus conferred 
ona single body. The general plan of the constitution of the 
Grand Lodge of the Odd Fellows fitted in well with the vague 
aims of the founders of the Typographical Union. The Odd 
Fellows have always had a highly decentralized form of goy- 
ernment and the central organization designed by the Typo- 
graphical Convention of 1851 was not intended to be other 
than legislative and judicial. The powers which it was 
believed such a union could beneficially exercise were very 
largely such as were exercised by the Grand Lodge of the Odd 
Fellows. A government by a kind of supreme council con- 
sequently answered every purpose. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment of the National Union corresponded closely to the form 
of government to which the printers had long been accustomed 
in their local unions—a mass-meeting in which every member 
had a vote on all questions.* 


1Slawson: ‘‘ A Brief History of the National Typographical Union,” 
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The members of the National Union were the representa- 
tives from the subordinate unions. Originally each sub- 
ordinate union—large and small alike—was entitled to send 
three delegates. In 1869, the basis of representation was al- 
tered in such a way that the delegates allowed a union ranged 
from one to four according to the number of its members. 
This change was sturdily resisted by many representatives who 
held to the traditional theory that the National Union was a 
federal council in which all subordinate unions should stand 
on an equality. Twelve of the delegates in a written protest 
declared that the change “virtually deprived the smaller 
unions from representation.” The basis of representation 
has, however, remained unchanged since 1869. 

Even since the reduction in their representation, the num- 
ber of delegates allowed the smaller unions is out of all pro- 
portion to their membership. As a matter of practice, how- 
ever, they are by no means fully represented at the sessions of 
the International Union. The Typographical Union has 
steadily defeated all proposals looking to the payment of rep- 
resentatives from the International treasury, and the small 
unions are for the most part unable to pay the expenses of 
delegates unless the session is held in their vicinity. Partly 
in order to enable them to be represented at intervals, the ses- 
sions are held in different sections of the country in successive 
years. With the same design, proposals have been made at 
frequent intervals for systems of district representation. The 
Union has never tried any thoroughgoing expedient of this 
kind, but since 1887, two subordinate unions may join in 
sending a delegate. The unions have not availed themselves 
of this plan to any considerable extent, and usually less than 
one-third of the subordinate unions are represented. At the 
Washington session held in 1903, for example, only 180 sub- 
ordinate unions out of 695, or 26 per cent., were represented. 
The 180 unions represented had, however, 33,486 members, or 
72.5 per cent. of the total membership. 

Following the precedent set by the Odd Fellows and similar 
societies the Typographical Union for many years permitted 


published as an appendix to ‘‘ Proceedings of the Seventh Session” 
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proxy representation. The original constitution required 
only that delegates must be “members in good standing in 
some union.” Subordinate unions, unwilling or unable to 
send delegates, appointed as their delegates members of other 
unions in or near the place where the session of the National 
Union was held. This practice led to grave abuses in the 
hands of ingenious union politicians, and in 1869 proxy rep- 
resentation was abolished. Since that time the delegates 
have been required to be members of the subordinate union 
they represent.* 

During the period from 1852 to 1885, the functions of the 
National Union were almost entirely legislative and judicial. 
The chief purpose in the formation of the Union was the 
establishment of a system of rules under which membership. 
might be transferred easily from one local union to another. 
The desirability of some arrangement of this kind was greater’ 
in 1850 than in later years. Printing products are not stand- 
ard goods like the goods produced by the cigar maker or the: 
coal miner. They are made to order and the taste of the cus-- 
tomer must be consulted. In the absence of cheap means of 
communication, work ordinarily had to be done in the vicinity 
of the consumer. As a consequence, demand in any particular: 
locality varied greatly. During the sessions of the state and 
national legislatures, for example, it was formerly customary 
for printers to come to the capital city. Migration was, there- 
fore, common among printers. 

The local unions appreciated the aid in maintaining their 
scales of prices which a national union might afford. Since 
the influx of printers from other cities was the usual cause of 
defeat in strikes, the free passage of members from one local 
union to another promised, by inspiring a national solidarity 
of feeling among union printers, to be an effective aid in col- 
lective bargaining. If a member “ ratted” within the juris- 
diction of one local, he might under a national system be 
effectively debarred from working in the “ offices” under the 
jurisdiction of other local unions. The local unions had for 
many years notified sister societies of the names of “ ratting ” 

1‘ Proceedings of the Seventeenth Session” (Cincinnati, 1869), pp. 
17, 59. 
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members. Under date of November 2, 1816, in a letter to 
the Columbia Typographical Society of Washington, the 
Albany Society gave the names of six of its members who had 
“ratted.”+ The Columbia Society frequently sent out to 
other unions lists of its prices, with the request that members 
of other societies would not engage to work in Washington at 
less than the scale. The desire to reduce this irregular and 
voluntary codperation to a systematic form was the chief 
motive leading to the unsuccessful attempt to found the 
National Typographical Association in 1836.7 At the 
second session of the convention in 1837 the issue of “ cards ” 
for travelling members was determined upon.* ‘The failure 
of the local unions to join the Association prevented a trial 
of the plan. 

The earliest and for a long time the only laws enacted by 
the National Union were rules governing the transfer of 
members from one union to another. Briefly summarized 
these regulations were as follows: The National Union issued 
to subordinate unions “cards” which entitled the bearer to 
“the friendship and good offices of all unions under the 
jurisdiction of the National Typographical Union.” No per- 
son coming from the jurisdiction of any subordinate union 
without a “card ” was to be admitted to any other union un- 
less a satisfactory explanation was given. A printer with a 
“card” was not required to pay an initiation fee. Year by 
year the National Union elaborated a code of laws decisive on 
every question likely to arise in connection with the “card” 
system. 

Since a “card ” issued by any subordinate union must be re- 
ceived by every other union, the National Union was forced, 
on occasion, to take cognizance of the conditions required for 
membership by the subordinate unions. The Union did not 
lay down in specific terms the qualifications of members and 
repeatedly declared that each subordinate union was “ sov- 


1“ Minutes of Columbia Typographical Society,” Vol. 1(MS.). 
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ereign in deciding the qualifications of its members,” but 
in certain concrete cases it was obliged to interfere. Thus in 
1868, on account of the unwillingness of many subordinate 
unions to readmit offenders against union rules the National 
Union required by proclamation that all printers expelled or 
suspended should be readmitted on application made between 
September 1st and December Ist, 1868.2 In the same way, 
the working of the “card” system involved the Union in a 
discussion of the advisability of admitting negroes to member- 
ship. The Union by a decisive vote refused in 1871 to permit 
the subordinate unions to decline to receive a negro member’s 
“ ecard.” 

From time to time, important trade questions, such as ap- 
prenticeship, length of the working day, and the standard of 
type, were discussed by the Union and its opinion formulated 
in what were known as general laws, but the laws governing 
such questions were nearly always mere recommendations to 
the subordinate unions and so phrased. In the ten pages 
covered by the laws of the International Union in 1884, prac- 
tically the only mandatory laws were those concerning the 
“card” system and its kindred subject, membership. 

The judicial power of the National Union theoretically 
covered every question which a subordinate union or any mem- 
ber of a subordinate union might submit. In the earlier years 
the Union refrained from deciding questions other than those 
concerning the “ card” system. Indeed, the appeals were not 
so much questions as to the interpretation of the law, as com- 
plaints that the laws were violated—a form of indictment. 
The only penalty prescribed, until a late date, for violation of 
the laws was the expulsion of the subordinate union. The 
Union ordinarily contented itself with ordering the offending 
union to obey the law. Appeal cases were tried by a com- 
mittee appointed at each session of the Union. The report of 
this committee was approved or disapproved by the Union. 

The officers of the National Union, as constituted during the 
period from 1851 to 1885, were merely an adjunct to the 


1 « Proceedings of the Tenth Session ” (Detroit, 1864), p. 13. 
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annual sessions of the Union. They consisted at the outset 
of a president, two vice-presidents, a corresponding secretary, 
a recording secretary, and a treasurer. In 1854, the offices of 
recording secretary and treasurer were amalgamated. Only 
the president, the corresponding secretary, and the secretary- 
treasurer had any duties. The officers were elected by the 
convention and held office for one year. An illustration of 
the small importance of the officers in the government of the 
Union is furnished by the varying regulations concerning the 
time at which they assumed office. Originally, they “ entered 
upon their duties at the termination of the session at which 
they were elected.” Frequently, however, the Union found 
it-elf without some of the officers at its next session ; moreover, 
each session of the Union desired to have officers of its own 
election in charge. By a change made in 1854, officers were 
elected at the beginning of the session and held office until the 
beginning of the next session. In order to secure the presence 
of the secretary-treasurer at the ensuing session an amendment 
to the constitution provided that he should be paid his travel- 
ling expenses. 

A purely legislative and judicial body had few duties for 
its officers to perform. The issuing of charters and cards, 
the preparation of the convention proceedings for the press, 
and the collection and disbursement ‘of the small revenue 
needed for these purposes constituted the duties of the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer during the first period of the 
Union’s history. The salaries of the officers varied from year 
to year, being fixed by the Union at each session. During the 
early years, the salary of the secretary-treasurer was ordinarily 
$100. The president was also customarily voted a small sum 
of money. From 1850 to 1885, only five presidents held 
office for more than one year, and of these, only one for more 
than two years. In thirty-five years, the Union had twenty- 
eight presidents. The tenure of the other officials was cor- 
respondingly short. 

The only considerable expansion in the functions of the 
International Union prior to 1884 was an increase in the 
judicial power. This development necessitated the enlarge- 
ment of the duties of the president. In 1869 when the new 
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constitution of the International Union was adopted the presi- 
dent was given authority to decide “all doubtful questions 
that may arise in subordinate unions and all questions about 
the jurisdiction of the International Union and generally all 
questions that have not been clearly defined in the constitution 
and by-laws.” These decisions were to stand until reversed 
by the Union. Beginning with 1874 the president’s decisions 
were annually submitted to the Union and those approved be- 
came general laws of the Union. In that year, the number 
of laws was increased at a single stroke from fourteen to thirty- 
one by the addition of presidential decisions. At each session 
new decisions were added to the general laws. A statement of 
the increase in the number of laws exaggerates, however, the 
development of the power of the International Union. Many 
of the new laws were mere interpretations of old ones and the 
others were of minor importance. But the extension of the 
judicial power of the National Union did tend to produce a 
certain uniformity in usage in the subordinate unions. 

Almost from the origin of the Union, the extension of its 
functions in various directions was frequently urged by the 
more aggressive officers. In 1867, President Oberly pointed 
out in forcible terms the weakness of the National Union, 
declaring that the card system was the “ only legislation that 
had in any great degree had a tendency to bind together union 
printers with the bonds of fraternal communion and friendly 
alliance.” He advocated a new constitution, the creation of a 
national strike fund, and the establishment of a periodical 
publication devoted to the interests of the Union. These far. 
reaching proposals were the subject of bitter debate for several 
years, but failed of adoption. 

Since 1884, the power of the International Union has been 
gradually increased in various ways: (1) The International 
Union has assumed active control of the work of organizing 
new subordinate unions. (2) The support of strikes and the 
supervision of collective bargaining have become International 
functions. This movement has been chiefly due to the de« 
creasing cost of transportation and to the formation of em- 

1** Proceedings of the Seventeenth Session” (Cincinnati, 1869), 
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ployers’ associations. (3) While still leaving the subordinate 
unions large powers, the International Union, during the past 
twenty years, has greatly increased the scope of its general 
laws. This tendency has been in large part the result of the 
invention of new processes. Confronted by new conditions, 
the compositors have been forced, in order to present a solid 
front, to transfer to the International Union the control of 
many matters formerly considered within the jurisdiction of 
the subordinate unions. The nationalization of the industry 
has made for a centralized government of the Union. (4) 
Finally, in the establishment of the Printers’ Home and a sys- 
tem of death benefits, the International Union has assumed 
beneficiary functions of great importance. The increase in 
functions is reflected in the successive increases in the annual 
per capita tax, the chief financial resource of the Union. 
Prior to 1884 this tax never exceeded twenty-five cents. In 
that year it was raised to forty cents; in 1887 to $1.20; in 1891 
to $1.80; in 1892 to $3.00; in 1896 to $3.60; in 1903 to $4.20 
and in 1904 to $4.80. 

The assumption of new functions has entailed important 
modifications in the government of the Union. Since 1884 
the annual meeting of representatives—the single organ of 
government in the original structure—has been partly sup- 
plemented and partly replaced by other institutions. These 
innovations have been: (1) The introduction of the referen- 
dum and of popular elections. (2) The enlargement of the 
power of the officers. 

(1) The original constitution of the Union provided that 
any amendment offered at one session might not be considered 
until the next stated meeting. The early advocates of reor- 
ganization found this provision an obstacle to any radical 
reform. In 1876, they succeeded in securing a relaxation of 
the rule so that an amendment to the constitution might be 
adopted immediately if it received a unanimous vote. Six 
years later, the vote necessary to adopt an amendment imme- 
diately was reduced to four-fifths, and when the constitution 
was thoroughly revised in 1884 the law was changed so as to 
require only a two-thirds majority. 

When, however, the power of the International Union began 
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to increase, the delegates felt the need for some method of 
ascertaining the popular will on important questions. Having 
abandoned the reference to the subordinate unions, they now 
turned to the direct vote of the members. In 1887, the aboli- 
tion of piece work in book and job rooms and, in 1888, parts 
of a new constitution were submitted to the referendum. In 
1889, the referendum was made a regular part of the Union’s 
governmental machinery. Provision was made that all 
amendments to the constitution and all laws involving in- 
creased taxation should be submitted to a vote of the members 
of the subordinate unions.? 

A prime motive in the introduction and extension of the 
referendum has been the desire to further the movement to- 
ward centralization. By the use of the referendum, a direct 
bond was established between the individual members and the 
National Union. The advocates of extreme centralization 
have therefore always been the advocates of the referendum. 
In 1896, President Prescott gave this argument clear ex- 
pression: “I cannot refrain,” he said, “from submitting as. 
an all-sufficient answer to those who argue that the referen- 
dum is inefficient, that though conventions at various periods 
adopted strike-benefit laws, the membership paid no heed 
whatever until the present law was adopted by popular vote; 
the same is true of all other International laws: those securing 
popular approval on a general vote are the ones most easily 
obeyed and enforced. As practised with us, representative 
government—even though the convention’s functions are re- 
duced almost to those of a deliberative body—is a farce, many 
unions being financially unable to support a delegate, and the 
larger ones being apportioned such a small number of dele- 
gates that it is possible for four unions of seven members each 
to thwart the wishes of our largest subordinate body number- 
ing thousands of members.” ? 

During the period from 1890 to 1896, the initiative and 
referendum seemed about to entirely supplant the convention. 
In 1893, it was provided that any subordinate union might 


1 «« Proceedings of the Thirty-seventh Session” (Indianapolis, 1889), 
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propose amendments to the constitution or general laws. 
Such propositions were to be published in the Journal, the 
organ of the Union, and if supported by twenty unions, were 
to be submitted to a general vote. Three years later the num- 
ber of supporting unions required was reduced to five. The 
executive council of the Union was given the power to submit 
questions of great urgency to the vote of the membership. 
These changes so reduced the legislative power of the annual 
meeting that in 1894 the sessions were made biennial. The 
movement culminated in 1896 when the Union voted to do 
away with regular sessions, it being provided that a session 
might be called by a majority vote of the membership. ‘This 
measure was carried by a small majority when submitted to 
the popular vote. 

The victory of the referendum was only temporary. Almost 
immediately the defenders of the convention form of govern- 
ment secured the re-submission of the question and in October, 
1897, the membership voted to return to the biennial conven- 
tion system. The vote was again very close, and other prop- 
ositions looking to a restoration of the convention’s old power 
were overwhelmingly defeated. The members refused to 
abolish the referendum or to increase the number of unions re- 
quired to initiate legislation. Since 1897, however, there has 
been a steady movement in the direction of limiting the use 
of the referendum and of nominally restoring the convention 
to a considerable place in the governmental machinery. ‘The 
number of supporting unions required to initiate legislation 
has been increased to fifty, and in 1898, the Union voted to 
return to the system of annual conventions. When the laws 
were revised in 1901, a large part of the constitution was 
transferred to the general laws. By this means the constitu- 
tion was reduced from forty pages to sixteen. Since general 
laws not involving increased taxation are not necessarily sub- 
mitted to the referendum, the required use of the referendum 
was proportionately decreased, and the legislative power of the 
convention partially restored. While in 1894-1898, it was 
not unusual for thirty propositions to be submitted to the 
members after a session of the Union, in 1903, a typical year, 

1 Typographical Journal, Vol. 12, p. 95 et seq. 
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only eight proposals were submitted. Even, however, when 
not constitutionally bound to do so, the convention still sub- 
mits all important laws and projects to the referendum. 

The referendum did not arouse the general interest which 
its advocates had anticipated. In the early years of its intro- 
duction when the propositions submitted rarely amounted to 
less than twenty, less than one-third of the membership took 
the trouble to vote. Since the reduction in the number of 
propositions, a larger part of the members express their 
opinions at the referendum. In 1903, over 20,000 members, 
or about half the membership, participated. The increased 
interest shown is partly due to greater familiarity with the 
system, but partly also to the smaller number of issues 
presented for decision. 

The theory that the National Union was distinct from the 
general membership found expression in the rule that only 
delegates were eligible to office. As a consequence, if the 
president or secretary-treasurer failed to be elected as a dele- 
gate by his subordinate union, he could not be re-elected to 
his office in the Union. In 1886, the convention re-affirmed 
this rule in the case of Secretary McIntosh, who was declared 
ineligible for re-election on the ground that he was not a 
delegate.t This restriction, which had hitherto rested upon 
an interpretation of the general spirit of the constitution, in 
1887 was incorporated in the constitution in explicit terms. 
As the duties of the officers increased, continuity in office be- 
came important. The convention still refused to abdicate its 
exclusive right to the offices and rejected, in 1889, a resolu- 
tion to make all members of subordinate unions eligible to 
election as officers in the International Union. It made a 
concession, however, in 1891, by providing “that any officer 
shall be eligible to re-election to office even though he has not 
been returned as a delegate.” 

The exclusiveness of the convention could not stand long in 
the way of the movement toward the nationalization of the 
Union. In order to secure the fullest participation of the 
individual member in the government of the International, 


1‘ Proceedings of the Thirty-fourth Session” (Washington, 1866), 
p. 15. 
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the advocates of a highly centralized union urged that the 
control of the offices should be transferred from the convention 
to the membership at large. The president of the Union, in 
advocating this change, said: “ The most important duty of 
the delegates is the election of officers, which is rightly a pre- 
rogative of the membership, and the only explanation of why 
an entire convention is debarred from changing a word in the 
constitution but a majority of the delegates can elect officers, 
is that the custom had its birth when the International offices 
were merely honorary positions. . . . Under this method the 
election would be freed from the rancor, bitterness, misrep- 
resentation and tirades which are too frequent adjuncts of our 
elections now.” + The convention held in Colorado Springs in 
1896 made all members of subordinate unions eligible to the 
offices of the International Union and gave the right of elect- 
ing the officers to the membership at large. 

(2) The discharge of the new functions assumed by the 
International Union necessitated an increase in the duties of 
the officers. The Union at first attempted to meet the new 
needs by the creation of new offices. When it was proposed in 
1868 that a special official should be employed to organize new 
unions, the committee appointed to consider the subject re- 
ported to the twenty-sixth convention that the funds on hand 
were not sufficient to warrant the adoption of such a measure. 
In 1882, deputies were appointed by the president, one in each 
State and Territory, whose duty it was to organize unions, but 
no provision was made for paying these officials. The presi- 
dent of the Union urged the appointment of a paid official to 
carry on this work and in 1884 the Union created the office 
of chief organizer, with a salary of $1000 and expenses. 

The growing importance of the executive business of the 
Union, due partly to the rapid increase in the membership, 
but chiefly to the addition of new duties in connection with 
the organization of new unions and the supervision of the 
strike benefit, led to a radical reorganization of the official 
staff in 1888. Minor attempts in this direction had already 
been made. Thus in 1887, the office of corresponding secre- 
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tary had been consolidated with that of secretary-treasurer. 
The chief feature of the new constitution adopted in 1888, 
was the establishment of the officers as a distinct part of 
the government. Headquarters were established in Indian- 
apolis and the president and secretary-treasurer were voted 
salaries sufficient to enable them to devote their entire time to 
the work of the Union. The office of chief organizer was 
abolished, and his duties imposed upon the president. The 
system of state deputies was abandoned, the country divided 
into seven districts and an organizer elected for each district. 

Every increase in the functions of the Union has tended to 
enhance the importance of the president and the secretary- 
treasurer. They administer the strike benefit and the 
burial benefit, and supervise the organization of new unions. 
By the adoption of the rule that all appeals must first be 
decided by the president and that appeals from his decision to 
the convention must be printed, the judicial power of the con- 
vention has practically been transferred to the president. 

The affairs of the Union have become for the most part so 
intricate that nearly all important legislation originates with 
the executive officials. Of nearly two hundred propositions 
submitted to the session of 1904, only about twenty were 
adopted. Fifteen of these, the really important proposals, 
were offered by the executive council. A few unimportant 
resolutions of sympathy with striking fellow unionists and 
some suggestions as to the management of the Printers’ Home 
constituted the contribution of the delegates. By a law 
passed in 1896, a committee on laws selected by the president 
meets in the city where the convention is to be held three days 
before the Union assembles. The executive council submits 
to this committee its recommendations, and any subordinate 
union or any member in good standing may also submit prop- 
ositions. This committee is far the most important of all 
the convention committees, and its unfavorable action offers a 
serious check to any measure. By the selection of conserva- 
tive members for service on this committee, the president is 
able in nearly all cases to secure the defeat of ill-advised 
measures. 

The convention—stripped of its power to elect officers, rarely 
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exercising its judicial function, with the initiation of legisla- 
tion largely taken over by the officers, and with its every im- 
portant legislative act subject by law or custom to the 
referendum—still remains an organic part of the government. 
of the Union. A belief in the inspiriting influence of annual 
sessions, and a reluctance to part with a historic institution, 
have been partly responsible for the maintenance of the stated 
meetings. An additional and perhaps the strongest reason 
for the continuance of the convention, is the desire to exercise 
personal supervision of the work of the executive staff. In 
some American unions this duty is performed by a board, 
compact but large enough to be representative of the various 
sections of the country and divisions of the trade. When the 
officers were established at Indianapolis in 1888, elaborate 
provision was made for such an executive council. The coun- 
cil consisted under this law of the president, the vice-presi- 
dents, the secretary-treasurer and the seven organizers. This 
body was to hold stated meetings twice in each year. It was 
given power to decide all questions between subordinate 
unions, to administer the strike fund, and to have, in general, 
* supervision of the business of the International Union, of 
districts and of subordinate unions.” 

The plan, however, never had a trial. The year after the pas- 
sage of the law, the Union was in financial difficulties and the 
council held no meetings. At the next session of the Union, 
the president said : “ In my opinion, the stated meetings of the 
council should be dispensed with and the section so amended, 
but a provision retained for assembling the Council, should 
extraordinary conditions require it. As at present constituted, 
the council is composed of twelve persons widely scattered, and 
as matters are frequently referred to them which should be 
decided promptly, much time is lost. It may be worth con- 
sidering whether a smaller council less scattered would not be 
an improvement.”* The council accordingly was reduced 
in number by removing the organizers from its membership. 
Since 1901, it has been composed of the president, the secre- 
tary-treasurer, and the second vice-president. All of these 
officers are intimately associated at Indianapolis in the conduct 
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of the business of the Union. The executive council is con- 
sequently only another name for the official staff. As a sub- 
stitute for a small and representative executive council, the 
convention is an archaic and inefficient institution. In ses- 
sion for only a week, féted on every possible occasion by the 
entertaining union, with a membership so large as to make 
deliberation impracticable, the supervision which the conven- 
tion can give the work of the officers is necessarily slight. 
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III 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE CIGAR MAKERS’ UNION 


THE Cigar Makers’ International Union of America is a 
type of the American trade -union of highly developed struc- 
ture, supported and strengthened by a well-filled treasury and 
an elaborate system of benefits. The administrative machinery 
of the organization runs smoothly. The orders issued from 
the central office in Chicago are obeyed equally well in San 
Francisco, New York, or Toronto. The cigar makers have 
learnt many of the lessons of self-government, and in learning 
them, they have become powerful. Moreover, the structure of 
the Cigar Makers’ Union frequently serves as a model for more 
recently organized national unions. The Piano and Organ 
Workers, for example, have borrowed from them almost bodily 
a constitution. In 1902, the Plumbers adopted the essential 
features of their financial system. Finally, in a more or less 
indirect way, other principles of government for which the 
organization has stood, have filtered down to such of the new 
unions as have found time amid their struggles, their blunder- 
ings, and their successes to give some thought to the actual 
government of their organizations. It is these facts which 
make a study of the development and organization of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union peculiarly interesting and instructive. 

“Where did the Cigar Makers get their system of govern- 
ment?” was asked recently of Mr. Adolph Strasser, who was 
for fourteen years president of the International Union. 
“ Did you borrow it, or did you work it out for yourselves? ” 
“We have done both,” he replied. “We have borrowed from 
several sources, from the political government under which we 
live, but most particularly from the English trade unions. 
Our relations with the English unions were during the early 
years very close. We have borrowed from them our present 
financial system, and the system of popular initiative and 
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referendum. But these features have been incorporated into 
the Union only as experience has shown the need of them. 
Many things, moreover, we have worked out for ourselves.” 
Development based upon necessity and expediency, modified 
by experience and observation,—this is the law of progress in 
the growth of any social institution, and this is the underlying 
principle in the structural evolution of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union. 

To the casual observer, it is, nevertheless, surprising that 
even upon the basis of such facts, the cigar makers, many of 
whom are at present unskilled and poorly paid, should have 
evolved an elaborate and highly developed form of govern- 
ment. The explanation is twofold: (1). When the founda- 
tions of the organization were laid, the cigar was still made 
exclusively by hand and the cigar maker was regarded as a 
highly skilled artisan. (2). From out this body there soon 
emerged a group of men of remarkable administrative ability, 
two of whom—Adolph Strasser and Samuel Gompers—have 
remained associated with the history of the organization for 
more than thirty years, and have played no small part in 
determining its government. 

The rise and growth of trade unionism among the cigar 
makers followed closely upon the sharper differentiation of 
employer and employee within the craft. Prior to 1861, this 
distinction was by no means clearly drawn. Production was 
chiefly for local consumption; and large factories were the 
exception. The manufacturer who was, as a rule, also the 
retailer, worked at the bench himself, and sometimes employed 
two or three journeymen. It required little capital to become 
one’s own employer ; the journeyman was practically independ- 
ent, and, if dissatisfied with wages or conditions of labor, 
could readily begin business for himself. About 1850, the 
manufacture of cigars began to be conducted on a large scale 
in the principal centres of the industry, particularly in New 
York and Baltimore. In these cities, therefore, during the 
period from 1851 to 1861, the journeymen, whose status as 
employees had become more definitely fixed, made frequent, 
though often abortive attempts, to hold shop meetings and to 
organize local unions. 
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The passage of the federal revenue act of 1861 gave the 
industry a further impulse in the direction of concentration. 
That law required of each manufacturer a certain amount of 
freehold security. The journeyman, and even the owner of 
the small shop were unable to furnish this. Business was 
driven into the hands of the larger manufacturer, and the 
cigar maker became definitely an employee working for wages. 
In consequence, local unions, during the next few years, 
sprang up in all parts of the country; a national association 
was formed in New York City, in 1864; and the general 
movement towards organization, which would have probably 
been delayed until the introduction of machinery in the in- 
dustry, in the form of “the mould” in 1870, was thus 
hastened by nearly two years.? 

The primitive unit of government among the cigar makers, 
as in many American trade unions, was the shop meeting. 
Thus the first attempt at organization was an informal shop 
meeting in the factory of a cigar manufacturer named Tom 
Little in Baltimore, Md., on May 5, 1851. A similar move- 
ment in New York City, between 1852 and 1853, began in like 
manner among the employees of a shop controlled by a certain. 
Mark Sharkey. The early records of the union suggest that 
other shop meetings were held, from time to time, in various 
places throughout New York State and New England. Our 
knowledge of the character of these attempts at organization 
is meagre. They were apparently informal gatherings of 
employees who had met to discuss and find redress for some 
specific grievance, real or fancied. The bolder spirits probably 
took the leadership in the meetings, and formed the delegation 
which visited the employer, laid before him the demands of 
the journeymen, and backed their demands with the threat 
of a strike. There was possibly some kind of control during 
the strike, some formally elected or self-appointed committee 
which by threat or persuasion kept would-be deserters in the 
main column, and took charge of the funds, if there were any 


1‘ First Annual Report of the Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics ” 
(Columbus, 1878); Cigar Makers’ Official Journal, Vol. 3, No. 10, p. 2; 
‘‘ Journal and Program of the Twentieth Session, Milwaukee, Septem- 
ber 25, 1893” (Chicago, n. d.). 
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to take charge of. But, in general, our sources of information 
as to these beginnings are so scanty that any attempt at dis- 
cussion belongs to the realm of conjectural history. 

The line of demarcation between the local union and the 
shop meeting was not always clear nor distinct. In the main, 
the informal shop meeting became the local when it took on a 
permanent organization with permanent meeting quarters out- 
side the factory, and a permanent form of government. In 
the early years, as in smaller towns even to-day, the local 
union among the cigar makers was limited in jurisdiction to 
the members or to a part of the members of a single shop. In 
larger cities, however, the movement rapidly spread to other 
factories. Thus the union established in New York City 
between 1852 and 1853 included, during the short six months 
of its existence, not only several shops in New York, but also 
another, possibly others, in South Brooklyn.t The local 
union, therefore, in such cities as New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, soon assumed a federative type in which the sub- 
units were the several shops that had been successfully 
organized. 

‘ As the power and functions of this federated local increased, 
the power and functions of the several subordinate shop meet- 
ings correspondingly declined; not, however, without a strug- 
gle. But the conflict was neither as fierce nor as sustained as 
the later struggle between the local and the International 
Union ; for the interests of the cigar makers in a single locality 
were so closely interwoven that the advantage of united and 
concerted action soon became apparent. The records afford no 
evidence of friction either over the surrender of legislative and 
judicial powers by the shop meeting, nor over the assumption 
of new activities by the local. But in the case of certain dis- 
cretionary executive acts, particularly the right of the shop to 
initiate a strike, it was very different. Before the local came 
into existence, the employees in a single shop often went outon 
strike, in accordance with the determination of a hastily called 
shop meeting. In reaching this decision, there was little or 
no thought given to the prospects of success, no study of the 
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conditions within the trade, of the men out of employment, or 
of the general state of the market. It was sufficient that a 
grievance existed. But when the jurisdiction of the local 
union extended to other factories, and men whose judgment 
was not influenced by a direct sense of injury or wrong were 
called upon to open their purse, and to help support such hasty 
and unwise movements, a general demand arose that all shop 
strikes be submitted to the local union for sanction. The 
struggle lasted for some years. Thus, as late as 1880, Presi- 
dent Strasser reported to the general convention that of all 
unauthorized strikes, the most dangerous were the shop 
strikes: “ As a rule, they are inaugurated under the impulse 
of the moment without the slightest consideration of the situa- 
tion, and without the consent of the union. After a shop has 
struck, the union calls a special meeting for the purpose of sus- 
taining their action. There is no choice under these circum- 
stances, the men having once gone out, because in fact the 
union fears to act otherwise. All shop strikes should cease. 
If a shop has a grievance, let them submit their case to the 
union before taking action, and thus it can be calmly dis- 
_ cussed.” 4 

In conformity with these suggestions of the president of the 
International Union, local No. 144 of New York City passed a 
stringent law designed to prevent the unauthorized shop 
strike. It provided that when an “ organized shop ” went on 
strike without the sanction of the local union, the president of 
the union should request the men involved to return to work. 
If they refused, he should advertise for non-union men and 
fill their places. To ensure the president’s performance of 
this disagreeable task, the law further provided for his removal 
from office should he fail to carry out the instruction, after 
which the same duty devolved upon the vice-president. As 
might have been predicted, after the passage of this law, the 
New York local had much less difficulty with rebellious shops. 
But in other places, the shop strike long continued to be a 
source of trouble. 

But even shorn of every vestige of power, the shop still re- 
mained a distinct sub-unit in the local union. To use the 
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biological term, the organism had become multi-cellular, and 
this fact had to be taken into account in constructing the 
machinery by which it was to be governed. This meant that 
each unit must be accorded representation, and that the 
federative character of the Union must be recognized in the 
system of executive administration. Thus in the by-laws of 
the New York local for 1876,1 we find that each shop was in- 
structed to elect a director, whose duties were twofold. On 
the one hand, he was the delegate of the other workmen in his 
factory, represented their interests on the governing board of 
the local which was made up of shop directors and officers of 
the local union, and reported the decision of that body on the 
following morning to his fellow employees. In this capacity, 
he also brought to the deliberations of the board a knowledge 
of conditions in the factory, and could report from time to 
time any unusual occurrences. On the other hand, the 
director was the executive head of the shop. He was em- 
powered to call shop meetings, to collect the weekly dues, and 
to grant passes to members quitting the factory, and other 
passes to “ new-comers receiving assistance.” 

So well has this plan worked, that the International Union 
still uses the shop as a unit of executive administration. The 
International constitution, for example, expressly requires that 
each shop shall elect an officer known as the “ shop collector.” 
If the shop fails to elect a collector, then the president of the 
International must himself appoint one. Such an officer is 
most needed for the collection of money due the Union. In 
fact, the office of collector was originally created to enforce 
the repayment of loans advanced to members wishing to travel 
in search of work.? Almost immediately thereafter, he be- 
came charged with the collection of all dues, fines, and assess- 
ments. In trade union affairs, as elsewhere, men are inclined 
to be delinquent in the payment of dues, fines, and assessments. 
If they must themselves go to the office of the financial secre- 
tary, or await the chance of meeting him by accident, such 
bills tend to remain unpaid. But, if the collector comes across 

1 Journal, Vol. 1, No. 11, p. 1. 
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the aisle to the man as he works at his bench, and gently hints 
that the union will make it disagreeable for him if he does not 
pay up, the money is usually forthcoming. As the functions 
of the International Union increased and as better methods 
developed, new duties were laid upon the collector. Among 
other things, he now reports all jobs open in his factory, . 
assists in faithfully enforcing the out-of-work benefit, and in 
many local unions has charge of the Union label. Altogether 
he is an important official,—able, if a small man, to exercise 
many petty tyrannies; or, if broad-minded, to aid materially 
in keeping the wheels of government in motion. 

Up to 1880, the constitution of the International specifically 
provided that the executive board should charter only one local 
union in each town or city. It was claimed in favor of this. 
law that small locals had difficulty in meeting their financial 
obligations; that two or more unions in the same locality 
meant various or conflicting wage scales and apprentice 
rules; that the authority of the local union would be under- 
mined if suspended members or a dissatisfied minority could, 
at any time, obtain a new charter from the International 
Union. 

In New York and other large cities, however, the local unit 
tended rapidly to become too large for efficient administra- 
tion.t Moreover, when several races or nationalities were 
represented within the local union, the friction between them 
threatened complete dismemberment unless a further sub- 
division were made. Even in the absence of positive friction, 
the necessity of conducting all proceedings in two or more 
languages was always inconvenient. The first local estab- 
lished in New York City, in 1852, went to pieces within six 
months, on account of the suspicion and ill feeling engendered 
between the English and German elements in the organization. 
Between 1875 and 1878, a union composed largely of Cuban 
and Spanish cigar makers was formed in New York. But 
when, soon afterwards, the agitation for Cuban independence 
began, the discussion of national and political questions was 
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introduced, with the result that Cubans refused to work with 
Spaniards, and the union was disbanded.* In short, wher- . 
ever persistent factions asserted themselves, threatening by 
acrimonious bickering the tranquillity of the original local, 
the desirability of a separate body became evident. During 


_ the socialistic troubles in New York City in 1882, it was 


proposed that the socialists be allowed to form a separate local. 
When the proposal came, however, the socialists had already 
seceded from the International Union. Subsequently, they 
became the nucleus of the Cigar Makers’ Progressive Union. 
When the cigar packers were admitted to the Union in 1885, 
they demanded that all cigar packers be compelled to join a 
cigar packers’ local union. Such a compulsory measure has 
never been enacted ; but it is an unwritten law that whenever 
the number of packers in any city is sufficiently large, they 
shall be gathered into a local distinct from the cigar makers. 
In 1880, therefore, the International executive board was 
authorized to grant more than one charter in the same town 
or city, provided the union already established in such locality 
consented. By an amendment adopted in the convention of 
1893, the executive board now possesses complete discretion to 
grant as many charters in the same place as are deemed 
expedient. As a general rule, all persons engaged in the 
cigar industry are, in the large cities, divided among several 
locals according to nationality, sub-divisions of the industry, 
or simply for administrative convenience. In such cases, 
uniformity and harmony of action are still maintained by a 
“joint advisory board ” upon which all the local unions are 
represented. In the smaller localities, all elements are 
gathered into one local union. 

The government of the early local union is surrounded in 
almost as much obscurity as that of the early shop meeting. 
Of its character during the period from 1851 to 1870, we 
possess no record. In 1875, the Cigar Makers began to print 
a trade journal, and to publish therein, from time to time, 
lists of newly elected local officers. These lists, especially in 
the case of recently organized unions, serve to throw some light 
on the probable government of the early local. 


1 Journal, Vol. 8, No. 10, p. 3. 
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Even as late as 1876, the administrative structure of the 
early local unions was of the simplest type. The chief 
officers were such as are necessary for the conduct of a general 
membership meeting,—a president to act as chairman, a vice- 
president to take his place when absent, and a secretary to 
record the proceedings. The executive board, perhaps the 
most important feature in the structure of modern trade 
unionism, was often wanting in the early years; certainly, in 
1876 many of the newer locals did not possess such a governing 
board. In 1879, the International constitution? specified that 
each local should elect an executive committee on the ground 
that International business demanding the consideration of 
the local was not acted upon promptly. Many local unions 
only met once a month, and any matter arising in the interval 
was allowed to lie over for several weeks until the next regular 
meeting. But apparently so new and unfamiliar was this idea 
to the members of the Detroit local that the chairman of the 
newly elected local executive committee was instructed to write 
to the International president, inquiring the purpose and 
duties of this committee. Other locals were probably just as 
ignorant. 

The whole body of workmen in the local union thus early 
showed a tendency to retain in their own hands not only all 
legislative and judicial powers, but also almost all executive 
functions. Such an organization has been termed a primitive 
democracy; but it was an inexperienced and undeveloped de- 
mocracy, and if in the term democracy be implied a conscious 
striving after self-government by the people, the phrase is 
inappropriate. 

It was not long, however, before certain duties arose which 
demanded special officials for their execution. Almost from 
the beginning, somebody was needed to collect and take care 
of the union funds. As soon as the International Union was 
formed, some officer was required to serve as a medium of 
communication with the local union. The method of admin- 
istering these several duties may be roughly divided into three 


1*¢ Constitution, adopted 1879,” in Journal, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 3, 
Article 16, sec. 1. 
2 Journal, Vol. 5, No. 9, p. 1. 
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periods. During the first period, all such duties were usually 
performed by one, or possibly by two unpaid officials, a 
secretary-treasurer or a secretary and a treasurer. During 
the second period, with the increase of functions and the ac- 
cumulation of duties, there emerged in many larger unions a 
financial secretary who collected dues and kept the account of 
indebtedness with each member, a treasurer who deposited and 
became responsible for the funds, and a corresponding secre- 
tary who conducted the correspondence with the International 
Union. All these officers were unpaid or only nominally paid. 
The third period dates from the introduction of benefit fea- 
tures, particularly an out-of-work benefit, when the financial 
secretary, being obliged by the nature of his duties to remain in 
his office the greater part of the day and prevented from work- 
ing at his bench, became in many locals a salaried officer, upon 
whom other official duties were often unloaded. Thus to-day 
in the Baltimore local, the financial secretary is also treasurer 
and corresponding secretary. From behind his high counter 
and grated windows, he receives dues and pays out benefits, 
devoting the intervals to bookkeeping and to union correspond- 
ence. 

The gravest problems of government in the local have been 
those resulting from the administrative inexperience of its 
members. The student of trade-union development should 
never forget that the early unionist was ordinarily a laborer 
without parliamentary or executive experience. Unless he 
had dabbled in ward or county politics or had served as dele- 
gate to some party convention, he had little practical or even 
theoretical knowledge of the machinery of government. If 
half of the reminiscences, to be heard or read, are true, condi- 
tions in the newly organized local or in the early days of the 
old local were sometimes amusing, often disheartening. In 
the union meetings, time was wasted by windy orators in 
parliamentary quibbling and in discussing socialism and the 
rights of labor. Sometimes the union member, instead of 
giving proper support to his officers, criticised them unneces- 
sarily and carpingly. Often, he allowed himself to be gulled 
by agitators of smooth and oily tongue. 

On the side of executive administration, the greatest dif- 
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ficulty has been the frequent defalcation of treasurers and 
financial secretaries. In the trade journal of the Cigar 
Makers between 1875 and the creation of the office of Inter- 
national Financier in 1887, such notices as the following were 
of frequent appearance: “Gentlemen,—Be it known that 
, late financial secretary of Union No. 7 of Utica, 
New York, has absconded and taken nine dollars and over of 
assessments, and dues belonging to this union. Other unions 
look out for him; for he is a beat and a very smooth 
talker.” * The causes of such delinquencies were twofold. 
Care or discretion was rarely exercised in the selection of 
men to fill important financial positions. Incompetents, 
* good-fellows,’ even total strangers of whose past noth- 
ing was known, were elected. Thus in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
in 1881,? an absconding financial secretary had been in 
town only a few weeks prior to his election. His record 
was by no means clear, the union of the locality he had 
just left having suspended him for non-payment of dues. 
But the Leavenworth local had reinstated him on a simple 
promise to pay the arrearage, and when the office of 
financial secretary fell vacant, had elected him to that 
position. 

A more important cause of defalcation was the neglect of 
the local union to protect the funds sufficiently. ‘The finan- 
cial secretary was commonly allowed to accumulate the dues 
in his own hands without turning them over to the treasurer. 
The treasurer was permitted to deposit funds in his own name, 
instead of in the name and presence of trustees. Moreover, 
neither of these officers was required to give bond. Many 
locals even failed to elect an auditing committee to examine 
the books and accounts of the treasurer and financial secretary, 
and to report as to their correctness. The financial officers 
were permitted to report to the general meeting, where the 
truth could be garbled and false statements made with less 
fear of detection. Finally, the union was unincorporated, and 
legal means were not available to bring absconding officers to 
justice. Gradually, however, the older locals developed better 
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systems of financial administration, and with the national- 
ization of union funds the International organization com- 
pelled the newer locals to adopt these precautionary measures. 
Moreover, after several financial secretaries had absconded 
with unions’ funds, bitter experience taught the local unions 
to exercise more care in the election of trustworthy men for 
such offices. 

The need of some tie between the scattered locals was soon 
felt among the cigar makers, and the formation of state and 
national organizations resulted. ‘Thus in 1854, even before 
the informal shop meeting had completely developed into the 
permanent local, the cigar makers in Troy, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Albany, and other places throughout New York State 
decided in their shop meetings to hold a state convention. A 
national organization under the title of the Cigar Makers’ 
National Union was formed in 1864, less than four years after 
the movement toward local organization had become general 
throughout the country. 

The purposes of central organizations in the trade-union 
world are ordinarily two: protection of the local union against 
competition, and codperation in the more efficient performance 
of certain functions. Among the cigar makers, it was the de- 
sire for protection against competition which led to the 
formation of state and national organizations. The idea of 
mutual codperation only developed after the federation of 
the locals had taken place. 

With the increase in the mobility of labor which accom- 
panied improved means of transportation and communication, 
the local unions of cigar makers suffered from the competition 
of journeymen coming from other places. In case of a strike 
in Utica or Albany, the employer sent to New York or even 
more distant cities for “scabs” to fill the places of his strik- 
ing employees; or, if the strike was successful, and wages 
were raised, the unemployed in New York City,—union men 
as well as non-union men,—hearing of it, rushed to the place, 
and tended to force down wages. In 1854, therefore, a New 
York State convention was called for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a uniform scale of wages, and a uniform apprentice 
system by means of which the supply of cigar makers would be 
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everywhere generally reduced.1_ A scale of wages was, indeed, 
actually established, and was adhered to by most of the or- 
ganized shops throughout the State. A uniform wage scale 
is also demanded when the article which the union man helps 
to manufacture encounters the competition of the same article 
produced in other places; for, in such a case, the employer 
will refuse to give a higher wage than that paid by his com- 
petitors. In 1854, production was, it is true, still largely for 
local consumption, but, though the records furnish no evi- 
dence of the fact, competition within New York State had 
probably become strong enough to form one of the causes 
leading to the establishment of a uniform wage scale. How 
to prevent the competition of the travelling fellow craftsman 
was, however, the chief problem which confronted the del- 
egates to the first national convention of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union which met in New York on June 21, 1864. Various 
expedients were tried, the most important being designed to 
put an end to competition between union men, but at the same 
time increase the mobility of union labor, by breaking down 
the barriers between the locals. henceforth, any travelling 
cigar maker, presenting a union card, was to be admitted with- 
out charge to any local acknowledging the authority of the 
National Union. The convention also passed several meas- 
ures intended to stimulate the growth of unionism in un- 
organized cheap-labor districts, and to prevent the periodical 
influx of non-union men from such places. 

The idea of local unions working together to resist em- 
ployers or for other purposes does not seem to have appealed 
forcibly to delegates at either the first national convention in 
1864, or at the second convention in 1865. But almost imme- 
diately after the second convention adjourned, the absence of 
any law providing for the support of local unions on strike 
was seriously felt. A protracted correspondence ensued be- 
tween the National president and the National secretary ; and, 
finally, after a personal consultation, the two officers decided 
upon the system of voluntary strike contribution. At a later 
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convention, the contribution was made compulsory, resulting 
in the present benefit guaranteed by the International Union 
to members on strike. 

As the advantages of collective action have appeared, other 
functions have been assumed by the International Union. The 
English beneficiary features, for example, introduced first into 
the locals, were finally nationalized. An abortive attempt was 
made in 1867 to introduce the system of loans to be advanced 
to members wishing to travel in search of employment. The 
administration of the loan system, was, however, so dishonest 
that in 1873 it was replaced by the so-called “endowment 
plan,” or death benefit; but under the stress of industrial de- 
pression the “endowment plan” was also abandoned. In 
1879, the loan system was permanently reéstablished. The 
sick and death benefits were introduced in 1880, and the out- 
of-work benefit in 1889. Similarly the Union label first util- 
ized by the San Francisco local cigar makers in their fight 
against Chinese coolie labor, was adopted by the Union in 
1880. At the present time, the collective functions of the 
National Union overshadow in number and importance the 
anti-competitive features of the early organization; and it is 
to the advantages of such collective action that the central 
organization owes its present permanence and strength. 

Membership in a federation usually brings with it the sur- 
render of certain rights. In the trade-union world, this sur- 
render of rights may be made either by the substitution of 
International for local law or by the internationalization of 
lozal functions. The first directly, the second indirectly, re- 
sults in the centralization of power in the International 
Union. Legislation by the International on a matter pre- 
viously regulated by the local directly involves the loss of local 
autonomy, inasmuch as the local must in future yield obedi- 
ence to a higher law, which nullifies and renders void its own 
law on the subject. Such uniformity was first needed among 
the cigar makers to protect the local from competition. We 
have seen how at the very first convention, in order to prevent 
competition between union men, each local was directed to ad- 
mit members of other locals without charge. After the in- 
ternal barriers had been thus broken down, and a sort of trade- 
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union “zollverein” established, wherein there was perfect 
freedom of movement, the next step was to establish at uni- 
form height the barriers against the admission of non-union 
men. Another feature of this levelling process was the uni- 
form initiation fee; although this was not introduced until 
made necessary at a later period by the system of nationaliza- 
tion and equalization of funds. As a matter of fact, the sec- 
ond convention held in 1865 fixed the qualification for ad- 
mission to membership in any local under the jurisdiction of 
the National Union. This law read: “No person shall be 
eligible to membership in this Union, unless he be a white 
male of the age of 18 years, and has served an apprenticeship 
of not less than three years.” At the Buffalo convention of 
1867, the law was broadened so that any practical cigar 
maker of 18 years of age who had served an apprenticeship of 
three years was eligible to membership. At the present day, 
all persons engaged in the cigar industry, except Chinese 
coolies and tenement-house workers, are eligible for member- 
ship. The national control of membership qualifications has 
not always been maintained without a struggle. In 1876- 
1877, several locals seceded rather than submit to the law of 
the International Union requiring them to admit to member- 
ship workers on the machine.* 

In respect to legislation, the Cigar Makers have, however, 
remained less highly centralized than certain other trade 
unions. The regulation of wages and working conditions, 
with the exception of the number of hours in the working day, 
and the minimum term of apprenticeship, is left to the deter- 
mination of the local. The convention held at Cleveland in 
1881, passed a law that in no case should the hours of labor 
exceed ten a day; and, since May 1, 1886, an eight-hour 
day has been established for all cigar makers working under 
the jurisdiction of the International Union. The second con- 
vention held in 1865 required that no cigar maker be admitted 
to membership in the local union, unless he had served an 
apprenticeship of three years; and in 1882 a law was passed 
by referendum that all persons learning the trade of cigar 
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making must serve an apprenticeship of at least three years. 
The local union is also required under the present law to sub- 
mit all its apprentice rules to the International executive 
board for approval. 
The lack of other national trade rules is explained by the 
* fact that shop conditions throughout the country vary widely. 
In the first place, improved methods of manufacture have not 
entirely displaced the hand worker. In Florida, the Cuban 
and the Spanish cigar makers work almost exclusively by 
hand; in many sections of the country, the mould is used on 
all cigars produced; while in Baltimore and certain other 
places, both hand-made and mould-made cigars are turned out 
by the same factory. When the mould is used, a team of 
workers must be employed; that is, there must be one person 
to handle the mould and make the filler, and another to roll 
the wrapper. In case of hand work, one man may manufac- 
ture the whole cigar, or a team of bunch breakers and rollers 
may be used. Under such circumstances, uniform apprentice 
provisions are possible only to a very limited degree.t In 
fact, some locals, especially when the law was first enacted, 
declared themselves unable to enforce a three years’ term of 
apprenticeship.2 A uniform wage scale is equally impossible ; 
for, not only do wages vary according to the method of work- 
ing, but also according to the particular grade of cigars manu- 
factured. Thus, roughly speaking, the Atlantic coast, the 
Pacific coast, and certain sections of the middle west are high- 
wage districts, and manufacture, as a rule, a high grade of 
cigar. Between these areas, there are certain localities,—the 
cheap district of Pennsylvania, for example,—where wages 
are low and a cheap grade of cigar is manufactured. 
Internationalization of functions did not involve at first 
administrative centralization, since the Cigar Makers’ Union 
has no separate and distinct systems of executive machinery 
for the performance of International and local activities, re- 


' The Baltimore local requires that, whenever possible, the apprentice 
be started at first on the mould, and afterwards instructed in hand work. 
A detailed apprentice law of the International Union might easily con- 
flict with this rule. 
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spectively. The assumption of new activities has often 
amounted to little more at first than the requirement that the 
local shall pay such and such a benefit or shall grant the 
Union label to employers conforming to the local shop rules. 
With the abuses of local administration and the greater effi- 
ciency of central government, increasing limitations have been 
laid upon the discretion of the local union. These limitations 
are of two kinds. In the first place, the International Union 
defines the precise manner in which its several functions shall 
be performed by the local. Thus, in the case of the union 
loan advanced to members wishing to travel in search of work, 
the International constitution provides not only the maxi- 
mum amount that can be loaned, but also what officer shall 
grant the loan, when he shall grant it, who shall collect the 
loan, and how it shall be collected. In the second place, in 
certain cases, where the judgment of the local union is apt to 
be biassed or short-sighted, the International constitution re- 
quires that the local submit the proposed plan of action to the 
International executive officers, or to the whole body of mem- 
bers. Thus, experience has shown that in granting the death 
or total-disability benefit, the members of the local are apt to 
be governed rather by the heart than the head. To correct: 
this tendency, all death benefits over $50 must be submitted 
to the International president for verification; and, similarly, 
all total-disability benefits must first receive the sanction of 
the International executive board. 

Ordinarily the most important feature of central control in 
the trade-union world is the limitation placed upon the right 
of the local union to strike. In this particular, the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union is not, indeed, as stringent as 
the Iron Molders’, the Typographical, and some other Amer- 
ican trade unions. The locals are not threatened with sus- 
pension, if they go on strike without first obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the International Union. However, the constitution 
of the Cigar Makers does declare that unless a strike has ob- 
tained proper approval, the strikers are not entitled to the 
union benefit. To obtain this approval, the present constitu- 
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tion requires that all strikes involving less than twenty-five 
members shall be submitted to the International executive 
board, those involving twenty-five members or more to the 
vote of all the local unions.* 

But while the local union is not directly limited in its right 
to declare an independent strike, the indirect limitations do, 
in practise, amount usually to positive prohibitions; and 
unauthorized strikes have become rare. Modern strikes tend 
to. involve such large numbers that defeat is threatened from 
the beginning unless the financial support of the International 
Union has been obtained. Moreover, under the system of 
nationalization of funds, the local union finds it very difficult 
to secure the revenue with which to support an unauthorized 
strike. The local is allotted from the funds in its treasury 
a certain proportion, just about large enough to meet its 
normal current expenses. The remainder of the fund belongs 
to the International Union, and the local is liable to expul- 
sion if any thereof is illegally expended. Finally, the local 
cannot levy a legal assessment to support an unauthorized 
strike, nor can it suspend members who refuse to pay the same. 
Such an assessment, if levied, must be of a voluntary charac- 
ter, and, since the cigar makers are already taxed high in 
proportion to wages, the return from such assessment is apt to 
be small. Unauthorized strikes, therefore, can only be such 
as involve a small number of members and give promise of 
brief duration. 

Stricter control over the initiation of strikes dates from 
about 1879. The change came in part as the result of the 
bitter lesson taught by the industrial depression of 1873.2 The 
Cigar Makers’ International Union entered upon that depres- 
sion with a loose strike law. All applications to strike had to 
be submitted to the International executive board for ap- 
proval; but only with respect to strikes for an increase of 
wages was the board allowed any discretion. To all other 
applications, including those to resist a reduction, the board 
was compelled to affix its approval irrespective of policy or 

1“ Constitution, adopted 1896, ninth edition ” (Chicago, n. d.), secs. 
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conditions. When the depression came, and with it a whole- 
sale reduction of wages, the impulse of every local was to 
resist. The International executive board, hampered by its 
strike law, was helpless to do anything. Strikes broke out 
among the cigar makers all over the country, the financial re- 
sources of the International Union were drained, strikes were 
lost, and the locals began to go to pieces. Adolph Strasser came 
to the presidency in 1877; and, backed by his supporters in 
the New York local, determined to put an end to this condition 
of things. At the same time, the character of the industry 
was, with the introduction of machinery, undergoing a change. 
The small shops were disappearing, and more than one-half of 
the membership was concentrating in five leading centres.? 
The great strike in New York City which involved over ten 
thousand cigar makers, and lasted over three months, sug- 
gested the proportions of future industrial conflicts, and made 
it clear that a single strike could injure or destroy the entire 
organization. In 1879, therefore, a law was passed contain- 
ing most of the principal features of the present law, and 
placing the strike policy in the control of the International 
Union. International control was not established, however, 
without a struggle. In 1880, the convention reénacted the 
strike law of 1873; but, partly through the vigorous protest of 
President Strasser, the amendment was defeated by referen- 
dum. The Cleveland convention of 1881 enacted that in 
1882 no strike for an increase of wages should be sanctioned 
during the dull season from November 1 to April1. In 1883, 
this resolution was made a permanent feature of the con- 
stitution.” 

The successful exercise of International functions involves 
the possession of means to compel local unions to obey the 
laws of the central body. In the Cigar Makers’ Union, the 
chief modes of coercion are the fine and suspension or ex- 
pulsion. The severest form of discipline, namely, suspension 
or expulsion, came first in point of time, in consequence of the 
fact that at first the local union was collectively held respon- 

1 «Report of President to the Convention of 1881,” in Journal, Vol. 
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sible for violations of the law, and that the earliest restrictions 
on the local union were, primarily, financial obligations. A 
fine was useless as a means to compel a delinquent local to send 
in its per capita tax, or to forward its strike assessment; for 
it only swelled the bill of indebtedness, and increased the dis- 
inclination to pay. Not a single fine was laid down in the con- 
stitution of 1879. Local unions were, however, threatened 
with expulsion for failure to send in the monthly tax or 
monthly reports.* 

But as the International Union began to legislate on mat- 
ters theretofore left to the local, and to prescribe how certain 
functions should be exercised, it became necessary to hold the 
individual officers and members, as well as the local union 
responsible for violations of the law. The International laws 
were now, in many cases, no longer restrictions upon the local 
but were imposed directly upon the officers and members, and 
the system of coercion adjusted itself to this individual re- 
sponsibility. Moreover, the union official in carrying out the 
law often encountered the independent spirit of the local, and 
in upholding the law became in a manner a traitor to his local 
union. The position of such an official was strengthened, if 
he could point to the punishment awaiting his failure to com- 
ply with the International constitution. The first authorized 
fine appeared in the constitution of 1880. In that year the 
Union label was nationalized, and a special shop committee 
charged with its administration. As a guarantee that this 
committee should not neglect to enforce any of the Inter- 
national rules governing the use of the label, its members were 
threatened with a fine varying in amount with the number of 
times such neglect was repeated. 

Need was also felt of some less severe and. more pliable 
method of punishment than suspension or expulsion. It was 
obviously unjust to expel a man indiscrimately whether he 
“scabbed ” against the Union, neglected to pay his dues, or as 
financial secretary forgot to punch the exact number of spaces 
on the loan card of some travelling member. Accordingly, the 
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fine was introduced, varying in amount with the gravity of the 
offense and the frequency of its repetition. Back of the fine, 
and ensuring its coercive power, lay the threat of expulsion. 
Obviously, the efficiency of expulsion as a penalty depends 
on the utility of membership in the International Union. 
When Adolph Strasser came to the presidency in 1877, he 
found the International Union in a weak and insecure con- 
dition. Its ranks had been thinned by the industrial depres- 
sion of the preceding years. The only real collective function 
was in connection with the strike benefit, and through failure 
of the local unions to remit assessments, this was uncertain 
and precarious. The president was armed with the power of 
suspension, but membership in the International Union pos- 
sessed so few advantages that suspension carried with it little 
terror, and local unions often seceded of their own choice. 
A particularly aggravated case was that of the Cincinnati 
Union. This union first seceded about 1876 because of op- 
position to the International law permitting the admission of 
female labor. In May, 1878, it was readmitted; in January, 
1879, it seceded again, this time because of disapproval of the 
manner in which the executive board and the board of appeals 
had sanctioned a certain strike. In fact, in proportion to 
membership, the number of suspensions, both of entire local 
unions and of individual members within the local, was 
extraordinary. During the period of industrial revival from 
1877 to 1879, for example, four unions were suspended for non- 
payment of the per capita tax, and eleven disbanded; there 
were 2750 suspensions of individual members, while the total 
membership in September, 1879, was estimated at only 1250.* 
To President Strasser, the remedy for this condition of 
affairs seemed to lie in the increased utility of membership in 
the International Union; and it was primarily for this reason 
that the introduction of union beneficiary features was urged. 
A man liable to forfeit his right to a sick or death benefit, 
would think twice before he turned “scab,” fell behind in 
the payment of his dues, or permitted, without protest, his 
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local to become liable to suspension from the International 
Union. President Strasser saw also that in relieving the 
financial necessities of a member in need, an important ele- 
ment in the weakening of the union was removed. A man 
disabled because of sickness or lack of work is unable to pay 
his dues; and to a man out of work, the threat of suspension 
weighs but lightly in the balance against an empty stomach.’ 
At convention after convention, Mr. Strasser reiterated the 
advantages of a beneficiary system; and in the intervals wrote 
long editorials on the subject in the Union’s Journal. 

All the beneficiary features except the out-of-work benefit 
were adopted between 1879 and 1880; and the immediate 
proportionate decrease in the number of suspensions during 
those and the following years is significant. 


Number of Total 

suspensions membership 
Sept., 1877-Sept., 1879. . . . . 2750 1250 (Sept., 1879) 
Sept., 1879-Sept., 1880. . . . . 1853 3800 (Sept., 1880) 
Sept., 1880-Sept.,1881. . . . . 3076 12,709 (Sept., 1881) 


It is interesting in this connection to compare the membership 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union during the de- 
pression from 1873 to 1877, and during the depression 
between 1890 and 1896. Evidently the beneficiary features 
have lessened the membership losses due to industrial hard- 
ship. 


Local unions Members Local unions Members 
Sept., 1869 . . 5800 Sept.,1879 . . 36 1250 
Sept., 1873 . . 84 3771 Sept., 1880 . . 74 3870 
Bept., 1874 . . 54 2167 Sept., 1891 . . 291 24,624 
Sept., 1875 . . 50 1604 Sept.,1893 . . 316 26,788 
Beptnl Site. meld, 1016 Sept., 1896 . . 350 28,074 


We have seen how the International Union developed its 
powers and functions, and learned to enforce them by coercive 
methods. There remain to be considered—(1) the nature of 
the International administration, and (2) the manner in 
which the organic law of the Union is amended or modified. 

Theoretically, systems of administration may be divided 
into two categories, executive and judicial. But in the Cigar 


1 Journal, Vol. 6, No. 1, p. 1. 2 Tv., Vol. 10, No. 8, p. 6. 
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Makers’ Union, the several functions of government are not. 
assigned to three distinct agencies. The president of the 
International Union acts both as executive and judiciary; and 
his executive and judicial duties are often hopelessly inter- 
mingled. A study of the system of administration, therefore, 
is primarily a study of the International president; and a 
theoretical distinction is useful only in classifying his various 
duties. 

The first national convention, which met in New York in 
1864, divided the executive functions of the Union among a 
long list of officers, embracing a president, a vice-president, an 
English recording secretary, a German recording secretary, a 
corresponding secretary and a treasurer. It is significant that 
the same officers are with a single exception to be found in the 
earliest extant constitution of the New York local.1 The 
natural tendency would be to elect such officers as had been 
found useful in the local to carry on the work of the National 
convention. These officers were unpaid, and at the close of 
the convention were scattered in various parts of the country 
from Boston to Cincinnati. Despite their few duties, the 
plan failed to work. Experience showed that these several 
officers must either be salaried, and be stationed together in a 
single place; or that all executive duties must be concentrated 
in the hands of a single salaried official. The Cigar Makers 
preferred the latter as the cheaper plan; and, after several 
conventions, a single paid officer, called the president, was 
elected. 

The executive duties of the president were various. Up to 
1880 he was a corresponding secretary, and conducted all 
correspondence with the local unions. He acted as financial 
secretary, and received the per capita tax, was responsible for 
the proper enforcement of the International laws, and himself 
edited and published the official Journal of the Union.? With 
the Union’s assumption of new activities in 1879 and 1880, 
the duties of the president became onerous; and the conven- 
tion appropriated a certain amount for clerical assistance. 


1 Journal, Vol. 1, No. 11, p. 1. 
2‘ Constitution, adopted 1879,” in Journal, Vol. 5, No.1, p. 3, Article 
4; ‘Constitution, adopted 1880” (New York, 1880), Article 2, secs. 3-4. 
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The chief duty of the president thus became mainly super- 
visory. In so far as the paid clerical force in his office were 
concerned, this was a simple matter. But the supervision of 
International functions as performed by the local unions 
presented more serious difficulties. How could the president, 
sitting at his desk in a Chicago office, know that the local 
unions in Toronto or San Francisco were conforming to the 
International constitution? ‘Two devices have been used by 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union to exercise this over- 
sight,—the system of reports and a staff of supervisory 
officials. 

Until 1885, the only information which the president 
possessed as to transactions in the local union was gained 
through written reports sent in by local officers. To help the 
executive board in sanctioning strikes, the president of every 
local was required as early as 18731 to report on the causes 
leading to any difficulty with employers, the number of men 
involved, and the probable aggregate strike benefit that would 
have to be paid. Until the internationalization of funds in 
1879, every financial secretary was obliged to report each quar- 
ter the amount of strike fund on hand. The locals have been 
required since 1875 to report upon the state of the trade and 
the conditions of employment. Other such reports are made 
specifically designed to help the president in enforcing Union 
law, in particular the proper application of the strike benefit. 
Thus, in 1876,? in order that the president might know if 
local unions were contributing the strike benefit, and also if 
the striking union was expending this fund properly, the com- 
mittee of the local appointed to receive contributions during a 
strike was required to submit a list of the unions from which 
assistance had been received, and an itemized statement of the 
manner in which these funds had been expended. 

Since 1879, with the internationalization of funds, and the 
increase of International activities, the number and extent of 
these reports have increased. When the funds of the local 
became internationalized, the president became concerned in 
knowing not only about the strike fund, but about all union 


1 Journal, Vol. 6, No. 2, p. 2. 2 16., Vol1,"No.'6, 1p. 1. 
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funds and all kinds of union expenditures. Thereafter, the 
financial secretary of each local union was required to transmit 
monthly an itemized statement of all amounts received and 
expended.* The system of loans to travelling members had’ 
been found peculiarly subject to fraud and abuse. Accord- 
ingly, the constitution of 1880 provided that all local unions 
should, in connection with their monthly reports, state all 
such loans granted and repaid, together with the names and 
numbers of the borrowers and payees. These reports, designed 
for the private information of the International president, re- 
vealed numerous abuses and suggested the existence of other 
violations of the law about which the president never heard, 
and about which he could only learn indirectly through re- 
ports, and then only after thorough search.? Moreover, the 
reports themselves were often manipulated by the financial 
secretaries. 'To prevent this, the local union is now required 
to elect a finance committee which examines the accounts of 
the secretary and treasurer every month, forwards a certified 
statement of the investigation to the International president, 
and testifies to the correctness of the financial secretary’s re- 
port. 

But even correct reports are of real service only in connec- 
tion with financial matters. To secure effective central con- 
trol in other directions, the Cigar Makers have found it neces- 
sary to superimpose upon the system of reports a staff of 
supervisory International officials. The earliest of these su- 
pervisory officers was the organizer, who was charged with the 
formation of new unions, and had at first little to do with the 
enforcement of International law. It soon became apparent, 
however, that after forming a new local, the successful or- 
ganizer must guide the bark of government past the initial 
shoals and breakers. Thus, the organizer sought to secure the 
election of good officers for the newly formed local, instructed 
them in their duties, and instilled into the membership some- 
thing of the spirit of the organization, and the principles for 
which it stood. Moreover, when a rumor reached head- 


1“ Constitution, adopted 1879,” in Journal, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 8, Article 
15, sec. 1. 
2 Journal, Vol. 9, No. 9, p. 5. 
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quarters that trouble was brewing in some local, whether a 
difficulty with an employer, a mere family quarrel, or an 
alleged illegality, it was natural to call upon the organizer, as 
the only travelling International officer, to visit the locality 
and to straighten out matters. 

Existing in some form or other almost from the beginning, 
the office of organizer did not become a permanent feature of 
the International constitution until 1885. His duties, as 
defined in the constitution of that year,t consist in the ex- 
amination of the financial accounts of local unions when 
directed to do so by the International president, the instruc- 
tion of local officers in the discharge of their duties, and the 
performance of such other services as may be assigned by the 
International Union. 

The convention of 1885 further provided for the appoint- 
ment of an International official designated as the strike agent. 
The need of such an officer had been demonstrated by an im- 
portant strike in Cincinnati between 1883 and 1885. ‘This 
strike had been entered upon precipitately, and before sanction 
had been properly obtained. Overtures on the part of em- 
ployers to arbitrate had been refused, and no attempt made to 
arrive at a peaceful solution. The strike itself was badly 
managed ; and when, after thousands of dollars had been re- 
mitted to the local strike committee, the International presi- 
dent went in person to investigate the situation, the union re- 
fused to recognize his authority, or to accept his advice.? 

Largely in consequence of this experience the convention of 
1885 passed two measures for more direct control by Inter- 
national officers of the management and settlement of strikes: 
(a) the executive board was authorized to designate a member 
of the International Union at large to act in connection with a 
committee of the local union as a special arbitration com- 
mittee; and (b) the office of “ strike agent ” was established.* 
The president was directed after a strike or lockout had con- 


1 “Constitution, adopted 1885 ” (Buffalo, 1886), Article 2, sec. 15. 

? Report of President Strasser to the convention of 1885 in ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Sixteenth Session ” (n. p., n. d.), p. 5. 

> “Constitution, adopted 1885” (Buffalo, 1886), Article 6, secs. 1, 
20-24. 
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tinued eight weeks, to appoint a “ strike agent ” to proceed to 
the locality and act as agent of the International Union. 
This agent was authorized to attend all meetings both of the 
local and its committees, to have access to all papers ahd docu- 
ments, and to transmit a report to the president, weekly or 
oftener. If the local refused access either to papers or meet- 
ings, further financial aid from the International was dis- 
continued. At first, the organizer was called upon to act as 
strike agent. But the duties of this official were rapidly be- 
coming excessive, and while busy at other things, his chief 
responsibility, the organizing of the cheap-labor districts of 
Pennsylvania, languished.* 

In consequence, the later development of executive super- 
vision in the Cigar Makers involved the division of a part of 
the duties of the organizer among several travelling officials. 
The convention of 1887 created a special officer known as the 
“ financier,” charged with examining the financial accounts of 
local unions and instructing financial officers in their duties. 
The financier goes from local to local, generally arriving un- 
expectedly and without warning. The accounts of the finan- 
cial secretary are subject to a vigorous examination, and the 
system of administering the benefits carefully reviewed.? 
Soon after President Strasser declined re-nomination to the 
presidency in 1891, he was appointed “ financier,” and holds 
this office to the present day. Under his strict régime, the 
financial administration of the local has visibly improved, and 
defalcations have become less frequent. 

Similarly, the organizer has been called upon less and less 
to act as strike agent. This work is now generally assigned to 
one of the vice-presidents, or to some other member of the 
International Union. Finally, by the present constitution of 
the Union, the organizer has been replaced by two or more 
“label agitators and organizers’ whose duties are limited to 
the organization of new unions, to agitation in the interest of 
the label, and to the instruction of local unions in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 


1 Journal, Vol. 12, No. 10, p. 10. 
2 *« Constitution, adopted 1887 ” (Buffalo, 1888), Article 2, sec. 15. 
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Each one of these officers—the financier, the strike agent, 
and the label agitator and organizer—must report weekly or 
oftener to the International president. This chief executive 
is able, therefore, to keep in close and intimate touch with con- 
ditions and administration in the local union, and to ascertain 
with some degree of certainty whether the laws of the Union 
are being enforced. 

As already stated, the judicial authority of the Union is 
vested in the International president. Cases brought before 
the president for decision may be broadly divided into two 
classes, (a) those in which he has original jurisdiction, and 
(b) those in which he has only appellate jurisdiction. The 
president has original jurisdiction in all controversies or dif- 
ficulties between local unions, or between members of different 
local unions, and in all violations of International law by local 
unions. The president has appellate jurisdiction in all cases 
arising within the local, whether between different members or 
between members and the local union. Such cases must go 
first to the judicial authorities of the local union for decision. 
If the interested parties are dissatisfied with the decision, an 
appeal lies to the International president. There is, however, 
no sharp or fixed distinction between the appellate and the 
original jurisdiction of the president. Under certain circum- 
stances, the constitution practically vests him with original 
jurisdiction in cases arising within the local union; while on 
occasions, he has claimed and exercised jurisdiction, on the 
ground of expediency, clearly beyond his legal powers. Twice, 
between 1882 and 1883, the International president sus- 
pended the presidents of locals in which there was an al- 
leged conspiracy to secede with the International Union’s 
funds.* 

The defect in this system of judicial administration lies in 
the fact that the president has no personal knowledge of the 
cases that are sent to him for adjudication. He cannot cross- 
examine witnesses, and must base his decisions on the written 
statements submitted by both parties to the dispute. These 
statements are under all circumstances written with a bias, 


: ‘‘ Proceedings of the Fifteenth Session” (Toronto, 1882), p. 8. 
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and are often conflicting or positively contradictory. De- 
cisions rendered under such circumstances must, at best, only 
approximate justice. In a slightly different way, the same 
problem was met in the exercise of executive administration. 
The remedy which naturally suggests itself is the analogous 
creation of a travelling judicial officer, moving in circuit, and 
holding court at regular intervals in the different local unions. 

The International president must also interpret union law. 
This is necessarily involved wherever the president is called 
upon to determine if any violation of law has occurred. In 
addition to this, the president is daily called upon by the locals 
to solve problems not directly connected with violations of the 
law. Every morning’s mail brings with it a batch of ques- 
tions, the successful answer to which involves that light be 
thrown on some obscure clause of the constitution, or that the 
law be extended to cover new and unexpected applications. 
This duty of interpretation is inseparably connected with the 
executive duties of the president. Whenever a new clause is 
inserted in the constitution, such interpretation is necessary 
for its proper execution. Thus, President Strasser declared, 
in the convention of 1891, that the greater part of his time 
since the preceding convention had been spent in answering 
questions and making explanations concerning the newly in- 
troduced out-of-work benefit.? 

Moreover, the interpretation of law carries with it the 
exercise of large legislative power. ‘This is peculiarly true in 
the looser government of the trade union. Here laws are 
enacted not by experienced legislators, but by men without 
legal training, many of whom have left the shop and the work- 
bench to perform their duties on the floor of convention. As 
a consequence, legislation is often indefinite and ambiguous. 
One part of the constitution will be amended; and other parts 
affected by the change will not be brought into uniformity. 


1 Report of President Perkins to the convention of 1891 in ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Nineteenth Session” (Buffalo, 1891); Report of the President 
to the convention of 1893 in ‘‘ Proceedings of the Twentieth Session ” 
(Milwaukee, 1893). 

* Report of the President to the convention of 1891 in ‘‘ Proceedings 
of the Nineteenth Session” (Buffalo, 1891), p. 5. 
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In the interpretation of such a constitution, the president is 
anxious, above all else, that the law shall work well. Almost 
of necessity, he allows himself much latitude in interpreta- 
tion; and, if expediency demands it, he will not hesitate to 
violate the letter of the law, or to render decisions which 
practically amount to new legislation. To cite a single in- 
stance: In 1885, two locals in Cincinnati issued a circular 
attacking the International executive, and questioning the 
honesty of his intentions. The president promptly replied 
with an order to the effect that any local making charges 
against an officer in the intervals between conventions, and 
failing to substantiate them, would forfeit its charter. This 
order was practically new legislation ; but, going even farther, 
the International president gave the law a retroactive applica- 
tion by suspending the local.* 

Executive, judge, legislator!—it would appear that an 
officer combining all three such powers must inevitably be- 
come a dictator. As a matter of fact, however, the Inter- 
national president is neither an absolute nor a limited 
monarch, but simply the responsible servant of his Union, re- 
stricted in the exercise of extra-constitutional powers by an 
elaborate system of limitations or checks upon his authority. 

The principal check on the authority of the president is the 
International executive board, composed of vice-presidents 
who are unpaid officials, without active executive duties. 
Since 1880 the constitution of the Union has required that the 
president and the several vice-presidents shall reside in dif- 
ferent places. As a matter of fact, they are scattered about 
the country, and, to a certain degree, represent the several 
territorial sections. Thus, since 1888 the third vice-president 
has, in accordance with a constitutional requirement, been a 
resident member of a Canadian union.? Taking at random 
the year 1896, we find one member of the executive board 
stationed in Colorado, another in Virginia, a third in Mas- 
sachusetts, a fourth in New York. Some attempt has also 
been made to have the executive board representative of the 


1 “Proceedings of the Sixteenth Session ” (n. p., 1885), pp. 9-13. 
* “Constitution, adopted 1887 ” (Buffalo, 1888), Article 2, sec. 1. 
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several craft units in the International Union. Thus, at 
several conventions, the cigar packers urged the passage of a 
law requiring that one member of the executive board be a 
cigar packer ; but up to the present time, no such measure has 
been passed. 

The executive board acts as a check on the president in two 
ways. It can, in the first place, substitute its judgment for 
that of the president in certain cases which require the exercise 
of unusual discretion. Thus all applications of local unions 
to strike, involving less than twenty-five members, must be 
submitted to the executive board for sanction. The executive 
board also grants charters to new locals, and levies assessments 
to replenish the International funds.t_ In the second place, 
the executive board serves as a check on the president by act- 
ing as a board of approval to many of his executive acts. 
Thus, all appointments made by the president to the offices of 
financier and strike agent and all removals therefrom must be 
submitted to the board for approval. Similarly, if the presi- 
dent wishes to hire clerks to assist him, he must first obtain 
the consent of the board. Finally, the executive board may 
constitute itself into a grand tribunal to try the president 
when that officer has been impeached by the locals. On the 
judicial side, every decision of the International president of 
whatever character may be appealed by either locals or mem- 
bers to the International executive board. 

The general convention of the International Union, com- 
posed of delegates from the local unions in proportion to 
membership, has served as a potential check upon the author- 
ity of the president and the executive board. The president 
and executive board are responsible to the convention, are 
obliged to report their actions and to submit their decisions 
for approval or condemnation thereto, and, indeed, up to 
1891, were elected by this body. The convention performs 
important executive and judicial work on its own account. It 
conducts relations with other trade unions and with the 
American Federation of Labor; it formulates instructions for 


1‘ Constitution, adopted 1896, ninth edition” (Chicago, n. d.), secs 
83, 164, 180. 
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the president to carry out during the coming term, and up 
to 1883 it was the supreme judicial tribunal of the Union, to 
which all appeals from the executive board were submitted for 
final determination." 

The prime purpose of the convention, however, is the con- 
sideration of constitutional amendments. Its efficiency, in 
this particular, is determined by the intelligence and ability 
of the delegates, and by its methods of transacting business. 
In this connection, the question as to whether the delegates to 
the convention include the more intelligent and capable 
workmen in the trade presents itself. Undoubtedly, there are 
at every trade convention a generous sprinkling of incapables ; 
but, on the other hand, a good proportion of the delegates will 
be officers or ex-officers of local unions, and another consider- 
able number will have served as delegates to former conven- 
tions. Mr. Samuel Gompers, for example, has been a delegate 
to every convention since 1877, and has exerted no small in- 
fluence thereat. Similarly, there are usually present certain 
of the International officers, including several of the vice- 
presidents as representatives of their respective locals, and, by 
virtue of his office, the International president, whose report 
embodies suggestions for important constitutional changes. 

The chief feature in the evolution of legislative procedure 
in the Cigar Makers’ conventions has been the development of 
the committee system. All changes in the organic law pro- 
posed by delegates or submitted by local unions are referred 
to a committee on constitution. Special committees are also 
appointed to consider legislation on particular topics, such as 
strikes and the Union label. The measures proposed by these 
special committees are sometimes acted upon directly by the 
convention, sometimes referred without discussion to the com- 
mittee on constitution. The recommendations of the Inter- 
national president are usually formulated into laws by the 
committee on officers’ reports, and are either acted upon 
immediately by the convention, or are referred to the com- 
mittee on constitution. In this way, every amendment under- 
goes consideration by one, sometimes two committees, before 


’ “Constitution, second edition” (New York, 1882), Article 2, sec. 3. 
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submission to the delegates for discussion, amendment, and 
adoption. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Cigar Makers have not 
held a general convention since 1896. This representative 
assembly has been virtually replaced by direct government by 
the individual members. Almost from the first days of the 
Union, amendments to the constitution were, during the 
period between conventions, proposed by local unions, and if 
seconded by a sufficient number of other local unions, sub- 
mitted directly to general vote. Thus the first extant number 
of the Journal (March, 1876) contains the draft of an amend- 
ment which was being submitted to popular vote. For the 
past eight years, this legislation by popular initiative and 
referendum has entirely superseded legislation by the conven- 
tion. Gradually also the membership of the Union has re- 
placed the convention as a check upon the International 
officers. Since 1879, all applications to strike involving 
twenty-five members or more are submitted at once to popular 
vote. All applications involving less than twenty-five, are 
decided by the general executive board; but an appeal may be 
taken from their decision to the several local unions. In 1883, 
the membership became a sort of supreme court to which ap- 
peals from the judicial decision of the International executive 
board may be carried.t It is to the same authority that the 
International officers now owe their election ; and, finally, they 
can on the motion of one local, if seconded by one-fifth of the 
local unions, be impeached.? 

Legislation by popular initiative and referendum is more 
economical than legislation by convention. Since 1881, the 
International Union has paid all expenses of the delegates to 
the convention. The annual convention, became, therefore, a 
costly burden, to lessen which, the period between conventions 
was lengthened successively from one to two, three, five, and 
finally eight years, and greater reliance placed upon the use 
of popular initiative and referendum. On the other hand, 
the election of officers is, under the present system of popular 

1 «‘ Constitution, adopted 1883” (New York, 1884), Article 2, sec. 4. 

2 “ Constitution, adopted 1896, ninth edition” (Chicago, n. d.), secs. 
11-42, 60. 
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government, a very great expense. For example, in 1893, the 
cost of electing International officers was $15,200. Certain 
improvements were, however, made in the system of election, 
and in 1896, the cost was reduced to $5,029. Moreover, since 
1879, the constitution of the Cigar Makers has required that 
even those laws passed by convention should also be submitted 
to popular vote. The explanation is that, as all union leaders 
declare, a measure which has received the sanction of the whole 
body of members carries with it more weight than an amend- 
ment which has behind it only the action of convention. ‘The 
same reasoning holds in the case of executive and judicial 
orders issued by the International officers. When, in 1878 
and 1879, the men who favored a strongly centralized union 
were seeking some means wherewith to maintain a stricter In- 
ternational control over the initiation of strikes, they were 
confronted by the fact that locals refused to abide by an ad- 
verse strike decision of the International executive board. 
The right of appeal to the vote of the local unions was, there- 
fore, established. 

On the other hand, popular initiative and referendum 
possess certain disadvantages. Thus, officials of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union admit that, under the system of 
strike referendum, practically nine out of every ten applica- 
tions are approved. The prevailing opinion scems to be that 
the local union is the best judge of the justice of its demands 
upon employers, and of the prospects of success in its locality. 
If, therefore, the state of the Union’s finances permit and too 
many locals are not already out on strike, the application is 
almost invariably sanctioned. Moreover, a study of the 
various amendments to the International constitution reveals 
that while every important reform has been submitted by the 
convention to referendum, the measures proposed by popular 
initiative have been, with few exceptions, unimportant modi- 
fications of existing laws. 

Although conscious of the imperfections of popular govern- 
ment, the Cigar Makers are nevertheless optimistic concerning 
the future of popular initiative and referendum in their 
organization. Thus ex-President Strasser in reply to a query 
of the writer, said recently: “Referendum is by no means 
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ideal. Nor do the Cigar Makers so consider it. In Switzer- 
land, the people turned down by referendum measures which 
most thinking men would consider great public policies. So, 
in the trade union. Undoubtedly, the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union has, especially in the earlier years, passed by 
initiative and referendum a few unwise laws, and turned 
down some good ones. Popular initiative and referendum 
have, moreover, another fault. It is that the members will not 
take sufficient interest to attend meetings and vote. Only on 
questions which touch them personally, a law, for example, 
which affects their benefits, or possibly the application of 
some local union to strike, does the vote come out strong. In 
the case of the election of the International officers, we offset 
this by fining those members who fail to vote, and by requiring 
that an absolute majority of all votes cast shall be necessary to 
election. But one thing the Cigar Makers’ Union emphasizes, 
one thing its history shows is possible. It is that the mem- 
bers should and can be educated to the referendum. Many 
mistakes may be made in the beginning. But people learn by 
their mistakes; and, in the end, I believe that direct popular 
government will be more efficient than the former system of 
convention.” 

The history of the Cigar Makers’ International Union has 
demonstrated that a highly developed structure goes hand in 
hand with an efficient and stable organization. Defalcations 
of large sums, which in the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners and in the early days of the Iron Molders’ Union 
seriously crippled those organizations, have been avoided by 
the Cigar Makers by the simple device of distributing the In- 
ternational funds among the several local unions. Honest 
administration of the Union’s finances and obedience to the 
Union’s law are maintained within the local by a series of 
internal checks and limitations, by a system of reports, and by 
travelling International officials. For administrative effi- 
ciency, all supervisory power is centralized in the hands of the 
International president; but, at the same time, that officer is, 
‘ in great measure, restrained from autocratic power by an 
executive board and the whole body of members. By the use 
of the appeal from the local union to the International presi- 
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dent, from the president to the International executive board, 
and from the executive board to a general vote of the members, 
judicial equity is to a reasonable degree assured. Strikes are, 
as a rule, declared only after a majority of the local unions 
have given their approval, and hasty “ walk-outs” of men who 
have been carried away by the passion of the moment have 
disappeared. A strike is usually entered upon with great 
deliberation, and only after such questions as the condition of 
the trade, the state of the Union’s finances, and the number of 
locals already on strike, have been considered. The fear of 
losing the Union’s benefits induces members to obey the Union 
law; the number of suspensions has fallen off; and the or- 
ganization maintains a steady growth in periods of depression 
as well as in periods of industrial prosperity. 

On the other hand, the use of the appeal is often abused or 
resorted to by the disaffected upon trivial pretexts. Popular 
election of officers has proven a costly burden to the organiza- 
tion; and measures proposed by popular initiative have been, 
with few exceptions, unimportant modifications of existing 
law. Strikes submitted, not to the International executive 
board but to a vote of all the local unions, tend to receive with 
monotonous persistency the sanction of undiscriminating ap- 
proval. Finally, it appears that even a well-developed struc- 
ture cannot entirely solve the strike problem. As the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union has become stronger and the 
employers have gained more respect for the power of the or- 
ganization to inflict injury, strikes have tended to become less 
frequent. But, at the same time, the struggles themselves 
have become more costly, more bitter, and of longer duration. 
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Few American labor organizations possess the strength and 
stability of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America. An 
eventful history, dating back almost a half-century, has 
permitted an exceptional degree of financial development. 
Gradual improvement in resources has been accompanied by 
a corresponding extension of activities, so that at the present 
time, not only full industrial protection but friendly benefits 
in case of death, sickness, or permanent disability are afforded. 
The original policy of independent local treasuries, maintained 
by local unions, has persisted ; but side by side with it, a cen- 
tral financial control has developed. Adequate revenue is 
assured the national treasury by uniform per capita dues, of 
which only a minor portion can be used by the locals for local 
purposes, the greater part remaining under the control and 
supervision of the central office. 


Organized in 1859 as a loose federation of existing locals, 
the early years of the Iron Molders’ Union gave little occasion 
for the exercise of financial powers. The locals retained 
almost complete independence and authority, and the super- 
vision of the “ union card ” and the collection of contributions 
for locals on strike were virtually the only functions per- 
formed by the National Union during the first five years of 
its existence. Limited thus in sphere of action, the revenue 
originally received by the central office was correspondingly 
meagre. The first general convention, held in Philadelphia 
in 1859, imposed an annual contribution of ten dollars upon 
each local and a fee of ten dollars for each delegate sent to the 
annual conventions for the support of the National Union. 
These failed, however, to provide adequate revenues and were 
replaced, in 1860, by a per capita tax of five cents per annum 
upon each member of the Union, collected and remitted by the 
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local bodies. The yearly receipts from the per capita tax 
during the next two years amounted to something less than a 
thousand dollars, and served merely to defray the expense of 
maintaining a central organization. Financial assistance to 
locals on strike was derived from voluntary assessments levied 
by each branch upon its members at the suggestion of the 
executive board of the National Union. 

The per capita tax upon members adopted in 1860 grew 
in favor as the primary method of raising Union revenue. 
From time to time, as the functions of the national organiza- 
tion expanded, the rate was increased. In 1867 it was fixed 
at fifty cents quarterly for every member in good standing, 
and in 1872 it rose to twenty-five cents a month. The 
immediate purpose of this increase was the accumulation of a 
fund for establishing codperative foundries. The financial 
needs of the Union, however, prevented any of the increased 
income from being devoted to this purpose.* 

Between 1863 and 1867 the Iron Molders’ Union gained 
rapidly in membership by the enrollment of non-union jour- 
neymen molders throughout the country, with a corresponding 
increase in revenue. At the convention of 1866, President 
Sylvis reported that the National Union then included one 
hundred and thirty-seven separate locals with a total member- 
ship of slightly less than ten thousand—about nine-tenths of 
the journeymen iron molders in the United States.? . This 
virtual control of the trade naturally enhanced the prestige of 
the National Union and the reliance placed in its powers by 
the local branches. Strikes for higher wages and improved 
conditions of employment became more frequent, and with the 
larger resources of the Union, were more bitterly contested 
and better supported. President Sylvis estimated that during 
the six years ending January 1, 1866, the cost of strikes to 
the National Union and its subordinate branches was 
$1,161,582.26, an average of $24 per annum for each mem- 
ber.* Funds for the purpose were procured partly by special 
assessments levied upon the earnings of the membership. 
‘When a strike occurred, a call was made directly upon the 


1 Tron Molders’ Journal, April, 1876. 2 Ib., Vol. 1 (1867), p. 806. 
8 Tb., Vol. 1 (1867), p. 308. 
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locals for assistance. The locals, in turn, apportioned the 
assessment so made among their members. As these strike 
assessments grew in frequency, the locals inclined to use their 
own available funds rather than to impose a special tax upon 
the membership. This practice resulted in the depletion of 
local treasuries, in delay in the remittance of the monthly per 
capita tax, and in large arrearages in the revenues of the 
National Union. 

Moreover, the delay in the remittance of assessments to the 
central office made payments to local unions for strike pur- 
poses highly uncertain, and strikes were often lost or com- 
promised before assistance could be given to the strikers by the 
National Union. It became the practice of conventions to 
allow “back-claims ” to local unions that had failed to receive 
their due portion of assistance while on strike. Thus the con- 
vention of 1878 appropriated $5700 for this purpose, while 
that of 1888 allowed more than $18,000. ‘hese inconveni- 
ences led the convention of 1882 to establish a “ strike reserve 
fund,” available for the support of strikers until the regular 
strike assessments levied for the purpose could be collected. 
This fund was inaugurated by an assessment of one dollar 
upon every member of the organization payable on September 
1, 1882.1. The measure was only partially successful, failing 
after a few years’ trial either to furnish adequate support for 
strikes or to relieve the local branches of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in collecting special assessments. Accordingly, in 
1890, the entire system of strike assessments was abolished and 
replaced by an increase in the per capita tax from twenty-five 
to forty cents monthly. From the proceeds of this tax, fifty- 
eight per cent. (i. e., twenty-four cents per capita) was ap- 
propriated as a fund to be used solely for strike purposes. 

In 1895 the finances of the organization were further 
strengthened by the institution of uniform dues and other 
charges in the local unions. Each member is now required to 
contribute as dues to his local twenty-five cents per week. Of 
this amount, seven cents is retained by the local for its own 
use and the remaining eighteen cents is credited to the 
National Union; ten cents being remitted to the central 


1“ Constitution, adopted 1882” (Cincinnati, 1883), Article 6, sec. 7. 
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treasury and eight cents being placed in the local sick-benefit 
fund. In addition to the weekly membership charge of 
twenty-five cents, since September, 1902, there has been levied 
a regular quarterly assessment of twenty-five cents, the pro- 
ceeds of which are appropriated to strengthen the strike fund, 
thus making the total charge upon each member fourteen dol- 
lars per year. Supplementary to this income there is (a) an 
initiation fee of five dollars, three dollars of which is retained 
by the local receiving the new member and the remaining two 
dollars allotted to the national death-benefit fund; (b) a 
charter fee of five dollars imposed upon new locals, and (c) 
the receipts from fines, sale of supplies, subscriptions, and ad- 
vertisements placed in the official journal. With the excep- 
tion of the initiation fee, which owing to the Union’s rapid 
growth in membership during the last few years has been pro- 
ductive, the income from these sources is minor and largely 
offset by extra expenditures. 

The receipts of the Iron Molders’ Union from 1860 to 1902 
are shown in the following table: 


RECEIPTS OF THE TRON MoLpERs’ UNION 


Date Length of period Receipts y erie rersipee 

SCO sr tecetsitelscicaisists 1 year $6,125.06 $6,125.06 
SG erty teecrerveis ciate 1 year 1,605.14 1,605.14 
186 2oidsmecsane wesc o Tyears Ui Serene | Mena 
TSGSumeiisecisasies Sees 1 year 17,668.35 17,668.35 
SGA eters seiers (cso 1 year 5,257.97 5,257.97 
W860 Ss ones ece sieies «aie 1 year 14,659.44 14,659.44 
ASOGUEE issjene cictes cae 1 year 44,646.71 44,646.71 
2 years 48,977.75 24,488.88 

2 years 28,780.49 14,390.24 

2 years 48,254.94 24,127.47 

2 years 41,967.78 20,983.89 

2 years 48,279.13 24,139.56 

2 years 37,801.17 18,900.58 

3 years 79,625.00 26,542.00 

2 years 83,206.19 41,603.09 

2 years 82,842.42 41,421.21 

2 years 102,395.69 51,197.84 

2 years 142,753.77 71,376.88 

5 years 370,280.84 74,058.16 

4 years 525,709.72 131,427.48 


3 years 902,573.92 300,857.97 
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The disbursements of the Iron Molders’ Union may be con- 
veniently classified under three heads, corresponding to the 
actual divisions made in the funds of the National Union: 
strike expenditure, beneficiary expenditure, and general or 
administrative expenditure. These will be examined in turn. 

Strike EHxpenditure-—The Iron Molders’ Union has long 
borne the reputation of being one of the most energetic and 
aggressive of American trade unions. Its disbursements for 
strike and lock-out purposes, estimated on a per capita basis, 
have been larger than those of any other similar organiza- 
tion, and have amounted at times to more than three-fourths 
of its total revenue. Unlike the International Typographi- 
cal Union, which, for almost three decades after its forma- 
tion, made no provision for supporting strikes, the Iron 
Molders’ Union, almost from its inception, made this its 
chief function. The by-laws, framed by the first convention 
in 1859, contained the following section: “ Should it become 
necessary for the molders at large to assist the molders of 
any locality to vindicate their rights, the National Executive 
Committee shall advise the various unions of the fact and 
recommend to local unions what assistance to render.” Dur- 
ing the first year of existence it collected from local branches 
for strike purposes more than $5000. The next year the calls 
for assistance were so numerous that funds could not be sup- 
plied in all instances, and this failure to relieve locals en- 
gaged in difficulties with employers, led the delegates to the 
third convention to adopt a more adequate method of aiding 
striking members. The method of voluntary contribution was 
abolished, and instead the levy of a compulsory tax was author- 
ized whenever funds were required for strike purposes. The 
amount of the assessment was limited to two per cent. of 
wages. Thereafter, the disbursement for strikes increased 
steadily. During the year 1863, a single difficulty in Phila- 
delphia which involved three hundred and eighty-four men 
cost the National Union more than $10,000. Similarly, in 
1864, $17,260 was collected and paid out for strike purposes, 
while the entire returns from the regular per capita tax, 
levied for general expenses, amounted to only $4689.37. At 
this time the total membership of the National Union was 
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about 6000. The per capita expense of strikes to the Na- 
tional Union was about two dollars per annum, a relatively 
large amount, when it is considered that the financial sup- 
port rendered to striking locals at this time was merely sup- 
plementary. 

As the National Union enlarged its jurisdiction, the pro- 
portion of strike to total expenditures increased correspond- 
ingly. The earlier method of subsidizing local branches in- 
volved in difficulties was replaced by the payment from the 
funds of the Union of weekly strike benefits to striking mem- 
bers. At the same time, more direct influence was exercised 
by the general officers over the declaration and conduct of 
local strikes. The policy of equalizing wages and conditions 
of employment in each competitive district demanded unity 
of action, to be effected only by a national organization. The 
formation of employers’ associations in opposition to the Union 
hastened the movement toward the centralization of strike ex- 
penditures. In 1866, an association of stove manufacturers 
was formed at Albany, N. Y., and almost immediately an ex- 
tended lockout resulted, in which eleven locals in all sections 
of the country were involved. In the struggle that ensued the 
sum of $32,000, or more than $3 per member, was expended 
from the general treasury of the organization. 

Owing to the absence of full membership records and the 
irregular intervals at which the reports of such expenditures 
were made, a detailed analysis of the per capita cost of strikes 
from year to year is not possible. The table on page 89 shows 
the growth of strike disbursements in the Iron Molders’ 
Union. 

It will be seen that during the first twenty-two years of the 
Union’s history, that is from 1860 to 1882, there was consider- 
able variation in the annual and biennial amounts expended, 
but that the average expenditure increased only slightly. 
From 1882 on, however, a gradual increase has taken place. 
This may be ascribed to several causes. Not only has there 
been rapid growth in membership during the latter period, 
but, as already pointed out, there has also been marked im- 
provement in the financial resources of the National Union 
and consequently in the regularity with which claims for 
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strike benefits have been paid. The establishment of the de- 
fense fund on a secure financial basis led the larger unions, 
theretofore inclined to inaugurate independent and unauthor- 
ized strikes, the cost of which was paid from their own 
treasuries, to rely entirely on the National Union for support 
in strike conflicts. 

The formation of manufacturers’ associations in the trade 
has perhaps been the most important cause affecting the strike 
expenditures of the Iron Molders’ Union during the last two 


STRIKE EXPENDITURE 


Period Length of period Cost sae at 
SOON Rs, otrersiste sc ccc'a-as 1 year $5,111.60 $5,111.60 
USGI Ns ciate Sa oatecans 1 year 1,115.00 1,115.00 
SOT. eine Moser es 1 year ieee ere |) amc craternrecs 
MEGS ists «ce sc-slotin ors 1 year 10,329.89 10,329.89 
NSCS oe Sears Pecos 1 year 17,260.00 17,260.00 
ASOD Severe cs aiaye ncisie 1 year 6,000.00(a) 6,000.00(a) 
MSOGm sien seer ce cose 1 year 25,000. 00(a) 25,000. 00(a) 
WSG6=68 ooo secu e ore.6 ores 2 years 9,500.00 4,750.00 
NSGS=70)).. «0 cccjoicarsace 2 years 5,350.00 2,675.00 
ABUOK (iis cic tees slawiere s 2 years 32,209.78 16,104.89 
ST OTA vias eidels.s.e'e Rt 2 years 20,788.82 10,394.41 
SSA i On crctereisis ale. tie siese 2 years 16,117.46 8,058.73 
US UC= 18k picieiscists scares 2 years 15,568.65 7,784,382 
1878-82...... Riotevony eters 4 years 19,894.63 4,973 65 
NN SS2 “RO cis ais see elses 4 years 56,343.53 14,085.88 
WS86=88 5.0. ..06sice ss 2 years 83,883.54 16,941.77 
HSSS=90 i ates ca eiecice « 2 years 67,964.32 33,982.16 
SOO GO Ue seeeesio 6 5 years 209,967.52 41,994.38 
TSI5=99 kee awcererele oot 5. 4 years 175,704.49 43,926.12 
USOO= 0 heck sacle sacs 3 years 884,113.68 111,871.22 


(a) Approximately. 


decades. In 1886 the Stove Founders’ Defense Association, 
and in 1898 the National Founders’ Association, were or- 
ganized for the purpose of dealing with the demands of the 
Tron Molders’ Union. A conflict with a branch of the latter 
of these two associations resulted in the Cleveland strike, 
which, beginning in July, 1900, and lasting eight months, in- 
volved five hundred and ninety-six journeymen molders and 
eighty apprentices, and cost the Union in strike benefits alone 
$104,630.21 It is, however, the trade agreement, rather than 


1 “* Proceedings of the Twentieth Session” (Cincinnati, n. d.), p. 27. 
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the trade conflict with these associations, which has tended to 
enlarge the strike expenditures of the Iron Molders. To pre- 
vent independent manufacturers, not members of the associa- 
tions, from enjoying competitive advantages as to wages and 
hours of labor, increasing emphasis has been laid on the policy 
of equalizing conditions in the trade, resulting in a series of 
protracted and costly strikes in all parts of the country. Dur- 
ing the three years from 1899 to 1902, more than one hundred. 
separate conflicts occurred at a cost to the Union of over a 
quarter-million of dollars. 

Beneficiary Expenditure-—The introduction of a system of 
benevolent relief was not attempted by the Iron Molders until 
stability and influence had been acquired by the central or- 
ganization. The leaders, however, early recognized that a 
beneficiary feature of some kind would, in addition to afford- 
ing mutual insurance, attach the individual members more 
closely to the organization. Accordingly in 1870, a “death 
beneficiary association ” was introduced under the auspices of 
the National Union.t Participation in this association 
was open to every member upon payment of an entrance fee 
of one dollar and an assessment of fifty cents upon the death 
of a fellow beneficiary member. Of this assessment, forty 
cents went to the heirs of the deceased and the remaining ten 
cents defrayed the cost of administration. The officers of the 
association were the president and the secretary of the Union 
and three trustees. The plan was fairly successful for a time, 
the membership numbering more than a thousand. The as- 
sessments were also paid with a degree of regularity that per- 
mitted prompt remittance of benefits. But as interest in the 
association declined fewer members joined and many old ones 
dropped out. The yield of the assessment fell off, and in 1882 
the whole plan was abolished. The highest membership at- 
tained by this association was twelve hundred. Previous to 
1874, the individual claims paid often amounted to five hun- 
dred dollars. During the two years following (1874-1876) 
fourteen claims were paid, the highest one of which amounted 
to two hundred and seventy-nine dollars. Between 1876 and 


1“ Proceedings of the Fourteenth Session” (n. p., n. d.), pp. 18-19; 
Journal, May, 1890, p. 12. 
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1878 the membership had so declined that only three claims 
were paid, two of one hundred and fifty dollars each, and one 
of one hundred and forty dollars. The expense of adminis- 
tration during these latter periods was equal to about fifty per 
cent. of the amount of the benefits paid.t In the meantime, 
another experiment of the same nature was being tried. The 
convention of 1874 made provision for a superannuation bene- 
fit to be paid members of twenty years’ good standing who 
should become disabled, or grow incapacitated by age. Funds 
for this purpose were set aside for investment until 1879, when 
in consequence of the defalcation of the president the project 
was abandoned. 

Upon the abandonment of the superannuation fund in 1879, 
a funeral or disability benefit of one hundred dollars was insti- 
tuted. It was estimated that all claims arising from this bene- 
fit could be met by a monthly assessment of seven and one-half 
cents upon each member. This calculation proved at first ap- 
proximately correct. During the first few years the death 
claims averaged about twelve a month, while the claims for 
total disability were comparatively few. Many new members 
were brought into the organization, and the revenues available 
for the payment of the benefit grew correspondingly. Since 
the average age of new members is lower than the average age 
of those already in the Union and as a year’s membership is re- 
quired to entitle any one to the death or disability benefit, the 
increase in the receipts, arising from the election of new mem- 
bers, exceeded the increase in expenditure incurred thereby. 
In 1885 the death rate began to increase slightly, necessitating 
an increase in the monthly assessment to ten cents per mem- 
ber. This measure proved more than sufficient for its pur- 
pose. During the two years from July, 1886, to July, 1888, 
the receipts, including the balance in the fund, amounted to 
$27,802.52, while the disbursements were only $16,550.50, or 
less than two-thirds of the income.? A readjustment being 
necessary, the convention of 1888 reduced the monthly assess- 


1“ Proceedings of the Fourteenth Session” (n. p., n. d.), pp. 18-19; 
Journal, May, 1890, p. 12. 

2 « Proceedings of the Seventeenth Session ” (Cincinnati, n. d.), p. 12. 

3 «« Proceedings of the Eighteenth Session” (Cincinnati, n.d.), p. 30. 
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ment from ten cents to eight cents per member. Two years 
later, owing to the increase in membership, a further reduc- 
tion to six and four-tenths cents per member was made. This 
reduction was excessive; during the following four years the 
receipts of the fund were barely sufficient to meet the dis- 
bursements, and in the latter part of the term ending July, 
1895, there was an actual deficiency amounting to $1,917.64." 
To prevent the fund from being overdrawn in the future, 
the Chicago convention of 1895 appropriated as a subsid- 
iary revenue two dollars of the local initiation fee. A rapid 
increase in the number of new members caused an extraor- 
dinary yield from this source. During the four years’ term 
from 1895 to 1899, the total receipts from the two-dollar 
initiation fee amounted to $6991.56. In the following three 
years (1899-1902) it rose to $23,189.65, or over one-fourth of 
the revenue of the fund. An increase was thus made possible 
in the amount of benefit paid those who had been members 
more than five years. No further modifications have been 
made in the system. At the present time, members in good 
standing from five to ten years are entitled to a funeral bene- 
fit of one hundred and fifty dollars; those from ten to fifteen 
years and for fifteen years or over, to benefits of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars and two hundred dollars re- 
spectively.” 

The following table shows the receipts and disbursements 
of the death and total disability fund, as reported by the 
general secretary, since 1880. 


Date Interval Receipts Expenditures Beet preg tlt 
1880-1882....| 2years | $16,597.00 | $12,000.00 | $.074 
1882-1886....| 4 years 82,429.92 32,400.00 O74 
1886-1888....| 2 years 22,182.01 16,350.50 10 
1888-1890....| 2 years 20,988.05 21,919.00 .08 
1890-1895....] 5 years 64,179.19 58,512.90 .064 
1895-1899....] 4 years 54,631.56 40,499.00 t .064 and a $2.00. 
1899-1902....] Syears | 111,916.13 75,631.36 initiation fee 


’ “Proceedings of the Twentieth Session” (Cincinnati, n. d.), p. 48. 
3 “Constitution, adopted 1899” (Cincinnati, 1900), Article 17, sec. 15. 
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In 1895, provision was made by the national organization 
for the payment of a weekly sick benefit. Previously thereto, 
various forms of sick relief had been administered independ- 
ently by many of the local organizations and with consider- 
able success. The greatest objection to the local sick benefit 
was that members removing into the jurisdiction of one local 
from that of another were usually debarred by the rules of the 
local union from immediate participation in the benefit. 
Similarly, if a member who had paid dues for several years 
in a local granting sick relief removed into the jurisdiction of 
a union which lacked this feature, he was deprived of the bene- 
fit altogether. 

As established by the Chicago convention of 1895 and at 
present in force, the sick benefit provides for a relief pay- 
ment of five dollars per week, exclusive of twenty-five cents 
retained as dues. The benefit can be drawn for a period not 
exceeding thirteen weeks during a year commencing with the 
second week of the sickness or disability.t Any one is en-- 
titled thereto who has been a contributing member for more: 
than six consecutive months and does not owe thirteen weeks’’ 
dues. In order to prevent delays or unnecessary formalities in: 
the administration of the benefit, payment is made directly 
from a reserve fund held in trust by each local body. For the 
maintenance of this fund eight cents of the uniform weekly 
membership dues of twenty-five cents must be retained in 
the local treasuries. The general treasury maintains a sick- 
benefit relief fund, derived from the surpluses accruing in 
the local sick funds, and this central fund is employed in the 
prompt replenishment of local reserves when depleted by an 
unusual amount of sickness. The constant equalization of 
the local sick-benefit reserves, together with the strict adminis- 
trative oversight exercised by the central office, has resulted 
most favorably. Both in its actuarial and in its economic as- 
pects the system has been highly successful. Since January 1, 
1896, when the sick benefit was first paid, the following 
amounts have been disbursed annually: 


1*¢ Constitution and rules, adopted 1895” (Cincinnati, 1895), Article 
17, sec. 1. 
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Sick BENEFIT EXPENDITURES IN THE [RON MoLpERs’ UNION 


Year Membership Amount paid out 
NSO Gry storec cieretereevelreievctoce cre eteverecc\elereisterere 20,920 $38,510.00 
USO ieeerecatelere cle wicterelsieve’e clerere cis eielaroietels 23,0038 36,720.00 
SOS erctetea olatare eats el oia\slslelaleterelatslefe's sr slots 25,072 37,710.00 
NOOO merietestetlelclercin/cieletais(alalersiareie\cle sislersis 28,941 57,495.00 
GOO Roe ecleteteiolcreloveteictec cicteera sicleraretsietece 41,189 102,936.00 
GOL ae wore carers ccinele Stace clos scale ete 48,115 118,515.00 
OGD rte aicrerassvereveicieioiaeialeta oie iwlover oreo; cielel ore 54,251 134,116.00 
HIE) J oedopoousoobsncaodKonuas dGebuC 64,472 179,355.00 
ODA er ranronc ciectars sce siaceieicosciee 6 76,416 198, 214.25 


The growth in expenditure here represented is proportionate 
to the rapid increase in membership. In fact, at no time dur- 
ing the nine years that the sick benefit has been paid have 
the claims arising therefrom caused any marked impairment 
of the fund. Ordinarily the disbursements have exceeded the 
receipts only during the winter months of the year when ill- 
ness is more prevalent and a greater demand for sick relief 
is to be expected. This seasonable deficit, however, is gener- 
ally extinguished by the surplus of the spring and summer 
months. A large increase in disbursements for the sick bene- 
fit during the first six months of 1904 was due in part to the 
severity of the winter, in part to the depression in the iron in- 
dustry during this period. Experience has shown that dur- 
ing dull times the percentage of members on the sick-benefit 
list is higher than during prosperous times. It has been in- 
ferred “ that the benefits are paid out during times of depres- 
sion in instances where the member is suffering from idleness 
rather than from diseases that would render him unable to 
labora 

The assessment of eight cents per member per week, im- 
posed for the maintenance of the sick-benefit fund, has proved 
excessive, since the actual per capita cost has rarely exceeded 
six cents, and at times has been somewhat lower. The result- 
ing surplus in the fund is now employed as a means of afford- 
ing remission of dues to unemployed members. The sick-bene- 


' Journal, August, 1904, p. 590. 
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fit feature as inaugurated in 1896, excluded from participa- 
tion members in arrears for dues for a period longer than 
thirteen weeks. This limitation aroused serious dissatisfaction 
on the score that loyal and well-meaning members were there- 
by deprived of sick relief when it was most needed. Certain 
large local unions sought to obviate the difficulty by adopting 
measures designed to keep their unemployed members in good 
standing. Thus local No. 28, of Toronto, made provision that 
any member continuously out of work two weeks or more, and 
reporting regularly to the financial secretary of the local, 
should be paid twenty-five cents from the local fund to be 
applied to the payment of his dues. A device of this kind 
worked well in prosperous times, but broke down in periods of 
depression, when a large number of members were idle and 
the unions were unable to pay the per capita assessment.? 
Accordingly, in 1897, when it was definitely ascertained that 
the sick benefit of five dollars a week could be safely paid by 
a per capita assessment of seven instead of eight cents per 
week, it was decided to use the weekly surplus of one cent per 
member as a fund to afford remission of dues to unemployed 
members. The plan adopted and now in force provides that 
a member out of work through no fault of his own and unable 
to secure employment is entitled each week for a period not 
to exceed thirteen weeks in any one year to an out-of-work 
stamp which exempts him from the payment of dues. The 
locals forward twelve and a half per cent. of the receipts of 
the sick-benefit fund, or one cent per member, weekly to sup- 
port the out-of-work relief fund. Stamps are issued to the 
local unions from general headquarters by the general secre- 
tary, and for every stamp so issued eighteen cents is drawn 
from the fund maintained at headquarters for the purpose. 
Ten cents of the eighteen cents is placed in the general fund 
of the National Union and credited to the local to whom the 
stamp is forwarded. The remaining eight cents is placed in 
the sick-benefit fund. By this transaction the National Union 


1 Journal, November, 1896, p. 465. 
2 «Constitution and rules, adopted 1902” (Cincinnati, 1902), Article 


19, sec. 1. 
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loses none of its revenue and the out-of-work member is re- 
tained in good standing. 

The weekly income of one cent per member devoted to this 
purpose has been sufficient to meet the demands upon it. 
From October 1, 1897, to the close of 1900, the aggregate re- 
ceipts were $38,670.47, while the stamps distributed to out- 
of-work members amounted to $6577.38.1 This repre- 
sented less than five hundred idle men in the organization. 
During the period from 1900 to 1903, in consequence of the 
prosperity in the trade, the showing was still more favorable 
and less than two thousand stamps were issued monthly. 

Administrative Expenditure-—Administrative and mis- 
cellaneous expenditures in the Iron Molders’ Union include 
(1) the expenses of “ organizing,” (2) the cost of office man- 
agement and administrative salaries, and (3) the cost of con- 
ventions and conferences. The amounts spent for these pur- 
poses do not vary greatly from year to year as in the case of 
disbursements for strikes and benefits, and fiscal provision 
therefor is an easier matter. Since 1890, twenty-six per cent. 
of the regular per capita tax, a fraction over ten cents per 
member, has been sufficient to meet all charges of this kind. 

(1) The cost of “ organizing ” constitutes the most impor- 
tant item in the group of administrative expenditures. In it 
are included the salaries and expenses of the Union’s officials 
engaged in organizing locals and in settling trade difficulties. 
In its early days the revenues of the Iron Molders’ Union 
were much too limited to permit extended activities of this 
kind. Whatever was accomplished was done either voluntarily 
by local leaders or by the president of the National Union 
largely at his own expense. Thus, in 1863, the president of the 
Union was directed by the convention to visit all localities 
where the number of non-union molders was sufficient to form 
a local organization. No available funds being appropriated 
for the purpose, he was compelled to collect his expenses as 
he went along. Local No. 1, of Philadephia, then the leading 
local in the National Union and of which President Sylvis 
was a member, donated one hundred dollars to start him on 
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the journey. In 1864, the president was given a salary suf- 
ficient at least to enable him to devote a part of his time to the 
work of “organizing.” + With the growth of the Union the 
salary of the president has been increased from $600 per year 
as originally fixed to $1800 a year and travelling expenses at 
the present time. 

In 1888, the vice-president was also granted a salary and 
made “assistant organizer,” * the president being designated 
“chief organizer.” The success of his efforts led to an 
increase in the staff, so that at the present time there are 
four vice-presidents, one of whom receives $1500, and the 
others $1300 per year and travelling expenses. The total cost 
of the organizing corps at present exceeds $16,000 annually, 
and tends to become greater each year. The disposition of the 
Union is to regard money so expended as profitably invested. 
It is estimated that the increase in membership resulting 
from organizing efforts not only adds efficiency to the Union 
in collective bargaining, but actually strengthens its financial 
resources in that the dues paid by the new members soon ex- 
ceed the expense entailed in organizing them. Moreover, the 
services of the organizers, in settling trade disputes and in ar- 
ranging conferences with employers, prevent wasteful ex- 
penditure for strikes. The Iron Molders may be expected to 
spend increasing amounts in the effort to bring every non- 
union man of the trade within the organization, and in sup- 
plying skilled negotiators in cases of threatened conflict. 

(2) The cost of office management in the Iron Molders’ 
Union is modest as compared with the volume of business 
transacted. Strict economy is practiced and the ratio of 
purely administrative expenses to total expenditures com- 
pares favorably with that of any insurance society or busi- 
ness corporation. The salaries of the officials and clerks are 
comparatively small. The secretary receives $1400, the as- 
sistant secretary, $1200, the financier, $1300, and the treas- 

-urer, $900 per annum; such members of the general executive 
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board as are not salaried officers receive $6 per day and 
mileage when engaged in transacting business of the Union. 
The general executive board seldom meets more than twice 
or three times during the year, and the payment for the serv- 
ices of its members is relatively small, amounting to but 
$5095.33 for the three years ending July 1, 1902. 

The largest items included under office expenditures are 
those of printing, stationery, and postage. During the three 
years ending July 1, 1902, the total outlay for these pur- 
poses was $42,856.96,—more than all other items of office ex- 
penditure taken together. An enormous amount of printing 
and correspondence is involved herein. Besides the quarterly 
reports, circular returns, remittance blanks, voting papers, and 
numerous others printed papers, circulars, and reports, all of 
which must be sent to the officers of every local and by them 
submitted to the members, there is the printing and distribu- 
tion of constitutions, executive board conferences and conven- 
tion proceedings, entailing a correspondingly heavy expendi- 
ture for postage and expressage. The cost of printing and 
publishing the monthly journal—Iron Molders’ Journal—is 
only partly paid from the funds of the National Union. 
Since 1894, members subscribing to the journal have been re- 
quired to pay a nominal price of twenty-five cents a year. 
The net cost of the journal to the organization since 1896 has 
ranged from $2000 to $4000 per annum. The present 
monthly edition is about 30,000 copies. The editor, who is an 
officer of the National Union, receives a salary of $1500, 
which is included in the expense of publication. The receipts 
from this source, together with the income from advertise- 
ments, now pay more than two-thirds of the cost of publica- 
tion, and only the deficit comes from the funds of the Union. 

(3) Unlike many American unions, the Iron Molders’ 
Union has almost from its inception paid from the central 
treasury the mileage and per diem expenses of the delegates 
sent to national conventions. This has involved a heavy 
expenditure, which has at times brought the organization to 
the verge of bankruptcy. The desirability, on the score of 
economy, of lengthening the intervals between the conven- 
tions early became apparent. In 1868, the annual convention 
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was replaced by the biennial. But even this reduction left 
the general treasury subject to periodic strain. As the num- 
ber of locals increased, the delegates became correspondingly 
numerous and their keener rivalry, especially in electing the 
National officers, extended unduly the duration of the ses- 
sion. All this meant greater drain upon the funds of the 
Union and serious hindrance to the accumulation of an ef- 
fective reserve. An example of the expense of these early 
conventions was the session of 1874 at Richmond, Va. Its 
total cost to the National Union, including the expense of 
printing the proceedings and the new constitution, amounted 
to $6730. As there were eighty-seven delegates represent- 
ing sixty-four locals, the average expense for each local was 
$105. In addition to this, however, the locals are estimated 
to have spent from their own funds over $3000.1 

The biennial conventions were continued until 1878, when 
the interval was further lengthened to four years. After hold- 
ing two sessions, however, the four-year period was found too 
long, and return was had to the biennial sessions. In order to 
lessen the cost, the expedient of making district organizations 
of the local unions the unit of the representation was adopted 
by the convention. This plan, however, did not meet the ap- 
proval of the membership, and was accordingly not put into 
operation. The number of delegates to every convention 
averaged about two hundred and fifty, each one of whom re- 
ceived, in addition to transportation expenses, a per diem al- 
lowance of three dollars, making the total cost of a conven- 
tion to the National Union about ten thousand dollars. The 
National treasury suffered from this heavy expense to no pur- 
pose, since, as the policy of the organization became more 
settled, less legislation was required than formerly. The con- 
vention of 1890 accordingly abolished the regular biennial 
sessions, and established the present system, under which the 
local unions determine by vote, after a minimum period of 
two years has elapsed, whether or not a convention shall be 
held. In 1902, the minimum interval was changed to three 
years. In submitting the question to the locals, the general 
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secretary also communicates the condition of the funds, so that 
before voting the membership is informed as to the ability of 
the organization to bear the expense of a convention. The 
result of this plan has been that conventions have been held 
at intervals varying from three to five years. Between 1892 
and 1895 the question of holding a convention was submitted 
to the locals four times before voted upon favorably. 

The following table gives in condensed form the cost of 
each general convention of the Iron Molders’ Union since 
1874: 


Number of Length of Cost in mileage 


Date delegates session and per diem 
SUA inte epareye crater ctectaree se Se IP Seana $5,609.03 
US Gs cleeiscace sve coketreisic atevere 78 9 days 3,844.60 
Ue eco catadocagoouodoNs 54 9 days 2,926.35 
ASTON een serait 28 4 days 797.20 
ICD ine eos sao tooauaguiae 153 11 days 11,479.08 
WU copodadonuoddobasec 249 11 days 10,539.18 
istelslionocatodogotouoodse 271 10 days 13,664.27 
SOO Wereterete ctsssrere/stetsrccels(< 108 10 days 17,148.36 
DSO Deetveresettcrey oteiseslcterotay stoke 812 13 days 14,005.00 
SOS escerecielefersrs steicieve eretars 311 14 days 24,019.68 
LD) 2 Netesete er staleisrsieleicienel since: 385 20 days 50,670.72 


A new but appreciable item of expenditure in the Iron 
Molders’ Union is the cost of litigation. Prior to 1899, little 
was spent from the funds of the organization for this pur- 
pose. In fact, from 1890 to 1895, the single recorded item 
was fifty dollars for attorney’s fees, and in the four years fol- 
lowing the total expenditure was only $187.36. More re- 
cently, however, the resort of employers to the use of the 
injunction against striking iron molders has led to larger ex- 
penditures. During the three years ending June 20, 1902, 
over $2000 was spent in defending injunction suits. 


Growth in financial resources has carried with it improve- 
ment in the fiscal administration of the Iron Molders’ Union. 
From the crude and defective procedure of its early history, 


the organization has evolved a highly efficient system of finan- 
cial control. 
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In the formative period of its organization, the Iron 
Molders’ Union made slight provision for the maintenance 
of an administrative staff. Each National convention of dele- 
gates formally elected a president and a treasurer, whose du- 
ties were defined in the written constitution of the Union. 
Until provision for a financial secretary was made in 1886, 
the president drew all orders upon the treasurer for the pay- 
ment of moneys legally expended. This, however, exhausted 
his fiscal responsibility, and during the first twenty-five years 
of the National Union the detailed care of the finances of 
the organization was left to the treasurer and his assistant. 
By 1886, however, the membership and jurisdiction of the 
National Union had grown sufficient to warrant the appoint- 
ment of a salaried financial secretary, who is required to keep 
a regular book account of all transactions between the central 
office and the separate locals, and to publish at regular monthly 
and quarterly intervals a full statement of all matters of a 
fiscal nature relating to the organization. As the activities of 
the National Union have increased, the duties of the general 
secretary’s office have grown, necessitating the employment 
from time to time of additional assistants and clerks, and the 
constant enlargement of the permanent office quarters. 

The principal defect in the present financial administra- 
tion of the Iron Molders’ Union is the separation of the of- 
fices of the secretary and the treasurer, and the absence of the 
treasurer from general headquarters. For many years the 
general secretary has been located at the central office in 
Cincinnati, while the general treasurer has resided in some 
other city. This has entailed an unnecessarily large amount of 
correspondence both on the part of the general secretary and 
the local officials, since in making remittances the locals must 
forward the money to the treasurer, and send a corresponding 
record to the secretary. Undue delay in the payment of bene- 
fits and other obligations also results from the separation of 
the two offices, since several days must ordinarily elapse be- 
fore a response to an order upon the treasurer for funds is 
received. To obviate these inconveniences ex-President Mar- 
tin Fox has urged that the offices of secretary and treasurer 
be combined in one person,—a policy pursued by many 
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American trade unions. Fear lest the safety of the Union’s 
funds be endangered thereby, has, however, prevented the 
adoption of this plan. 

The inauguration of the sick benefit in 1895 led to the ap- 
pointment of an additional fiscal officer, known as the finan- 
cier, charged with the special duties of keeping record of the 
standing of individual members, the amount of tax paid by 
each local union, and the condition of the sick-benefit funds. 
He receives from the local financial secretaries and corre- 
spondents regular monthly reports, giving the names of all 
members paying dues, the amount of sick benefits paid to each, 
and the condition of the local sick-benefit fund. These re- 
ports, although a serious burden to local officials, are invaluable 
in affording full information as to the financial condition of 
the local unions and the standing of individual members. Be- 
fore 1900, the membership records were preserved in a series. 
of large ledgers specially prepared for the purpose. This system 
necessitated the opening of new books and the rewriting of the 
names of the entire membership every few years. At present 
a card system is employed for the keeping of the membership 
records. By this method the financial record of a member 
during a period of twenty-five years can be written upon a 
single card. The cards are placed in a fire-proof safe in nu- 
merical order (each member is referred to by his number) and 
access can easily be had to any card when required. 

This close supervision of the finances of the local unions 
serves as a check upon abuse in the local administration of the 
beneficiary features. Thus, upon several occasions, an ex- 
amination of the monthly sick-benefit records transmitted to 
the financier disclosed abnormally heavy benefit payments in 
certain localities known to be healthful. Suspecting fraud, 
the financier obtained the consent of the general executive 
board to employ in each of these communities a reputable 
physician to certify the claims for sick benefits, with the re- 
sult of a speedy reduction in the excessive sick rate to a normal 
figure. Another abuse of the sick-benefit feature, recently 

' “ Proceedings of the Twenty-second Session,” in Jowrnal Supplement, 
September, 1902, p. 628. 
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detected by the financier, was the reinstatement of members 
suffering from incurable diseases, after they had once re- 
ceived the full thirteen weeks’ benefit, equal to $68.25, and 
had been dropped from the rolls of the Union. To correct 
this, the general executive board has prohibited the reinstate- 
ment of a member suffering from any ailment liable to inter- 
fere with his steady employment at the trade.? 

The safe custody of the funds of the organization has al- 
ways been a serious problem to the Iron Molders’ Union, not 
only by reason of the large sums which must be entrusted to 
its officials, but also because as an unchartered association, 
the Union is without full legal remedy against fraud and mis- 
appropriation. The method employed has been the appoint- 
ment of bonded trustees, at present seven in number, who are 
jointly made the guardians of all balances accumulating in 
the hands of the treasurer. These trustees, who are chosen by 
the conventions from different local unions largely with re- 
spect to integrity and fidelity to the organization, either de- 
posit the funds in an accredited bank or invest them in United 
States bonds in their own names and that of the president of 
the Iron Molders’ Union. Joint responsibility and incapacity 
to act individually tend to reduce the liability to misappropria- 
tion. Each trustee, as a further safeguard, is bonded to the 
president of the Union in the amount of $4000. Bonding 
provisions have also been adopted in the case of other officials 
handling the funds of the Union. The treasurer is required 
to furnish surety to the amount of $25,000 to the executive 
board of the Union and is not permitted to have under his 
control more than $15,000 at one time. The general secre- 
tary is similarly bonded in the sum of $5000 and is not per- 
mitted to hold at one time more than $750 of the Union’s 
money. The funds of the Iron Molders’ Union are thus en- 
trusted to three different officers, all of whom are bonded in 
proportion to the respective sums held by each,—(1) the 
treasurer, to whom is remitted the regular revenue of the 
order, (2) the general secretary, who receives from the treas- 
urer funds sufficient to meet the current charges of the cen- 
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tral office, and (3) the board of trustees, who in conjunction 
with the president act as guardians of all reserve funds in ex- 
cess of $15,000. 

The measures now taken to safeguard the funds are due 
more to bitter experience than to wise foresight. As in so 
many other labor organizations, the Iron Molders’ Union has 
not been free from defaulting officials. As far back as 1878, 
the defalcation of a president made necessary a call for a 
special convention. This official, who for nine years had been 
the trusted executive of the National Union, had been given 
sole charge of the investment of the “ superannuation fund,” 
then accumulating for investment. When almost four thou- 
sand dollars had been received by him for this purpose, it 
was discovered by the trustees that, instead of investing the 
money as directed, he had appropriated it for his own use. 
Not being bonded the only penalty he could be made to 
suffer was expulsion from the Union. More serious was the 
defalcation in January, 1884, of the treasurer of the Union. 
The total amount involved was $19,864.46, of which $6,000, 
the full amount of his surety, was recovered from the bonds- 
men. In this instance the fault was due both to inadequate 
supervision and to insufficient bonding.” 

In addition to more efficient means of protecting the Union’s 
funds, there has been marked improvement in the provisions 
for auditing official accounts. It had been the practice 
from the early days of the organization for each conven- 
tion before adjournment to designate two or three local unions, 
who should appoint one of their number to act as auditor of 
the financial accounts of the president and of the secretary, 
and to publish a report thereof in the official journal. This 
Tule is still in force; but in consequence of the long intervals 
between the sessions, it has become inadequate. More effect- 
ive means are now employed to discover discrepancies in the 
accounts of the general officers, by requiring both the secre- 
tary and the treasurer to issue simultaneously quarterly re- 


1« Proceedings of the Sixteenth Convention ” (Cincinnati, 1882), p. 22. 
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ports, containing itemized statements of the accounts of the 
local branches with the National Union, with much further 
detailed information as to the financial condition of the na- 
tional organization. The board of trustees, acting jointly, are 
also empowered to require from all officers handling Union 
funds full and detailed statements of the financial transac- 
tions of their respective offices. Surrounded by such safe- 
guards, no misappropriation of National funds has occurred 
since 1884. This, however, cannot be said of the local unions, 
and shortages in the accounts of local officials are not infre- 
quently reported. 

In addition to more effective administrative service and 
more adequate protection of Union funds, notable progress has 
been made in the Iron Molders’ Union towards closer fiscal re- 
lations between the central office and the local branches. 
Prior to 1895 the locals were often indebted in large amounts. 
to the National Union for the per capita tax and other charges. 
For example, in 1888, the arrearages of the local unions 
amounted to $39,699.30, whereas the total balance then in the 
general treasury was slightly more than $29,000.2 In 
the following years this condition improved but little. Besides. 
the acknowledged arrearages there was considerable outright 
evasion of the per capita tax by the locals, the president re- 
porting in 1895, that “from careful calculation,” he 
“had come to the conclusion that less than seventy-five per 
cent. of the per capita tax reached the coffers of the national 
organization.” * 

When the Iron Molders’ convention in 1895 enforced upon 
the locals a system of uniform dues and benefits, sufficient 
control was acquired over the local funds to insure the finan- 
cial solidarity of the organization. To minimize losses a plan 
of collecting Union revenue, described as the “stamp receipt 
system,” was instituted along with the system of uniform 
dues and benefits, and is now in force. According to this 
plan, each local, in return for the per capita tax remitted to 


1 « Constitution and rules, adopted 1902” (Cincinnati, 1902), Article 4, 
sec. 12. 
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the National Union, receives from the general secretary an 
equal amount in stamp receipts. These stamp receipts are 
affixed to the members’ books upon the payment of dues, and 
no member is considered in good standing unless he can show 
for the period covered, the requisite number of stamps properly 
dated and cancelled. Since no other form of receipt is recog- 
nized by the National Union, and remittances must accom- 
pany orders for stamps, the locals have little opportunity to 
evade their share of the per capita tax or benefit assessments. 

A further measure employed to secure efficient fiscal rela- 
tions between the National Union and the locals is the ap- 
pointment of a corresponding representative in each local, to 
act as the financial agent of the National Union. All money 
due the central office must be first turned over to him to be 
sent to the general treasurer. In like manner, he acts as re- 
ceiver of all funds sent to the locals for strikes or other pur- 
poses.‘ Friction with the local unions is thus avoided and 
the financial interests of the national organization are pro- 
tected. The introduction of uniform methods of bookkeep- 
ing in the local branches has also contributed to the fiscal effi- 
ciency of the Iron Molders’ Union. Books are prepared by the 
central office for the use of the local officials and prove a valu- 
able aid in reducing the confusion and difficulties incident to 
the keeping of the local accounts. Every local official whose 
duties involve some sort of bookkeeping receives detailed in- 
structions as to the methods of accounting, and local book- 
keeping and auditing, the sources of much difficulty in trade- 
union administration, are simplified. 


Improvement in fiscal organization and enlargement of 
financial resources have been important factors in enabling the 
Iron Molders’ Union to maintain a foremost place among 
American trade unions. With a direct contribution of but 
twenty-five cents per week per member, supplemented by a few 
minor charges, the organization has survived severe industrial 
depressions, has conducted expensive and protracted strikes, 
has secured the adoption of trade agreements by combinations 
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of employers, and has put into operation a successful system of 
beneficiary relief. Thus, during the year 1904, which in con- 
sequence both of the depression in the iron industry and the 
open hostility of the National Founders’ Association wit- 
nessed a severe test of the financial strength of the Union, the 
Iron Molders’ Union paid out $266,283.43 in strike benefits, 
$198,214.25 in sick relief, and $53,786.40 in death and total- 
disability benefits. Together with official administrative ex- 
penses amounting to $74,586.97, the total disbursements of 
the National Union during the year thus aggregated $592,- 
871.05—an expenditure met directly from its own funds and 
without any serious impairment of its material resources. 
To-day, the Iron Molders’ Union stands as well equipped 
financially as at any previous period of its history, and is 
“prepared to face the future with courage and confidence.” * 


1 Journal, February, 1905, p. 102. 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE IN THE MACHINISTS’ 
UNION 


Ir is well known that the establishment of a minimum wage 
for the workingmen of a particular trade is one of the main 
objects to which any union representing that trade sooner or 
later devotes its energies. The workingman’s reasons for aim- 
ing at this object have come to be so generally understood that 
they need not here be dwelt upon. But the means by which 
the minimum wage is maintained and the modifications of 
trade-union policy which that maintenance involves are mat- 
ters which seem to deserve more attention than they have 
hitherto received. 

Upon these questions generalization is of little value, since 
each trade presents a distinct problem. Apart from the in- 
fluences affecting the general level of wages, with which we 
are not here concerned, the minimum wage in any craft may 
be affected oy one or more conditions peculiar to that craft. 
The effectiveness of its organization, the rapidity with which 
fresh workers are added to its ranks, the invention of im- 
proved processes, the introduction of new systems of remunera- 
tion are points in which one trade may differ greatly from 
others, and all have an important bearing on the minimum 
wage. When in any craft conditions do not vary, the main- 
tenance of its minimum rates is comparatively simple. Of 
this a good illustration is furnished by the Wire Weavers, who 
manufacture the wire cloth used in paper mills. Having a 
strong organization, with methods of production that have 
not changed for many years, they have had no difficulty in 
preserving a scale of wages. But we shall find other crafts 
in which the maintenance of minimum rates is more or less 
difficult, because of changes in some one of the surrounding 
circumstances. It would seem wise to fix our attention upon 
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a trade the conditions of which are variable, and in which the 
minimum rates may therefore be said to have an unstable 
equilibrium. 

The machinists’ trade has been chosen as the subject of 
this chapter on account of the many difficulties which have 
attended the maintenance of its minimum rates. Not only 
have the machinists had to grapple with the ordinary prob- 
lems of trade unionism, but they have been confronted with a 
variety of wage-systems probably greater than has fallen to 
the lot of any other group of workers. There are in actual 
use among American machinists at the present day not only 
the ancient method of payment according to time, but also the 
piece-work, differential rate, bonus, premium, and contract sys- 
tems. The adoption and perhaps the ultimate success of any 
one of these systems may depend upon the attitude assumed 
towards it by the Machinists’ Union, and this attitude must, 
to some extent, depend upon the question whether under that 
system a minimum rate can be maintained. 

The history of the most important unions in the American 
machinists’ trade will be briefly summarized in order that 
their strength at different periods may be understood. 

The first suécessful attempt made in this country to or- 
ganize machinists on a large scale was the establishment in 
Philadelphia, on March 2, 1859, of the Grand Union of Ma- 
chinists and Blacksmiths of North America.t The name 
of this association was subsequently changed to International 
Union of Machinists and Blacksmiths of North America, and 
again to Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union of North 
America.2, The association was incorporated under the 
laws of Ohio on August 22, 1871.2 When Mr. John Feh- 
renbatch was elected president in September, 1870, this Union 
is said to have had scarcely fifteen hundred members in good 
standing, but under his guidance its membership increased to 
fifteen thousand in 1872, and to nearly twenty-eight thousand 
in 1874. In 1862 it began the publication of a monthly 


1 Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Journal, Vol. 9, p. 564. 

* «Proceedings 1874 Convention of Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ 
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journal, and as the Union grew this journal was much in- 
creased in size. Other signs of vigor were also displayed. A 
mutual life insurance department was instituted, and at Cleve- 
land, in June, 1874, a codperative store was organized. But 
the business depression lasting from 1874 to 1880 proved fatal 
to the Union, and its members fell away into the ranks of the 
Knights of Labor, who were just then beginning to increase 
in influence and in membership. The Machinists’ and Black- 
smiths’ lodge in Cleveland, where the Union had its national 
headquarters, was disbanded in July, 1877, and was subse- 
quently merged in the local district assembly of the Knights 
of Labor. From this event may be dated the downfall of the 
‘Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union, though its nominal exist- 
ence continued for some time longer. 

During the next ten years the only workingmen’s organiza- 
tion to which machinists could belong was that of the Knights 
of Labor. We cannot tell the exact number of machinists en- 
rolled in that body at any one time, but in 1886 they are said 
to have numbered 18,000. At length in May, 1888, a few ma- 
chinists employed in a railway shop at Atlanta organized a 
union for machinists only under the name of United Ma- 
chinists and Mechanical Engineers. In 1889 this title was 
changed to that of National Association of Machinists, and in 
1891 to that of International Association of Machinists (so 
as to cover Mexico and Canada), since which time the Union 
has steadily grown, till it is now larger and better organized 
than ever before. 

In consequence of its Southern origin, its membership was 
by the original constitution limited to “ white” machinists, 
and it was thus disqualified for affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. In 1891, therefore, the International 
Machinists’ Union, a rival organization not possessing the 
obnoxious“ color line” was launched under acharter from the 
American Federation. This union had, in August, 1893, about 
2000 members distributed among thirty-two local lodges. 
But in the following year the International Association 
of Machinists, having eliminated the “color line” from its 
constitution, became affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and this body thereupon withdrew the charter of 
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the International Machinists’ Union, which soon afterwards 
died out. 

There has also existed for many years in this country a 
branch of the great English machinists’ union, the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, which branch is almost en- 
tirely composed of Englishmen who have migrated to the 
United States and Canada. The relations of this body with 
the American machinists’ union have at times been by no 
means friendly, but the Amalgamated Society seems never to 
have made any effort to enlist American workingmen. Its 
total membership has thus remained relatively small, and 
has never been more than about 2000. On the other hand, 
the International Association of Machinists had in June, 
1899, nearly 30,000 members.* Five years later this num- 
ber had more than doubled, and since the absorption in Oc- 
tober, 1904, of the Allied Metal Mechanics, the International 
Association of Machinists has had a membership of about 
80,000. Its monthly journal, which is one of the best trade- 
union periodicals in this country, is now in its seventeenth 
year, and is a valuable repository of data bearing upon trade 
unionism. 

Thus from 1860 to 1877 the interests of the American ma- 
chinist have been mainly represented by the International 
Union of Machinists and Blacksmiths, from 1877 to 1888 by 
the Knights of Labor, and from 1888 to the present day by 
the International Association of Machinists. 

Two other preliminary questions call for some explanation: 
(1) What is a machinist? (2) What is meant by the term 
minimum rate? 

1. A machinist is a skilled workman engaged in the mak- 
ing or repair of machinery. But his work is very different now 
from what it was thirty-five years ago. Up to 1870 the ma- 
chinist might fairly have been described as a carpenter who 
worked in metal instead of wood. The two main classes of 
machinists were the bench or vise hands and the floor hands, 
and in both cases the analogy from carpentry was applicable. 
The bench hand placed his work on a bench or in a vise and 


1 Journal of the International Association of Machinists, Vol. 11, p, 
B45. 
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shaped it with small hand tools. Or else, where turning was 
needed, he placed it on a lathe, the operation of which re- 
quired considerable manual skill. The floor hand, who re- 
sembled the joiner or building carpenter, took the finished 
pieces of metal as they came from the bench hand and with 
them constructed the complete engine or machine. His work 
in assembling, fitting or joining the parts was likewise done 
with hand tools. In the past thirty-five years, however, the 
character of the machinist’s work has been gradually revolu- 
tionized by the introduction of large and costly machines 
driven by steam or electric power, the action of which is 
more or less automatic. Such are the planing machines, mill- 
ing machines, slotting machines, drilling machines, turret 
lathes, ete., of the modern machine shop. Thus the ma- 
chinist of the present day, instead of working mainly with 
hand tools, has become an operator of powerful machine tools, 
which do the work faster and with greater accuracy than was 
possible under the old conditions. Bench work and floor work 
have not indeed disappeared, especially in shops where the 
construction or repair of large machines or engines is carried 
on, but their importance has been greatly diminished by the 
increasing use of machine tools. Again, the manufacture of 
those tools now gives employment to tool makers and die 
sinkers, who constitute distinct groups in the general body of 
machinists.? 

As the work of the modern machinist has become wonder- 
fully differentiated, so the skill which he is now expected to 
possess has many varying degrees. He is engaged far less in 
making machines than in making parts of machines, and he 
needs not only skill in adjusting the material on the tool, but 
also knowledge and experience in the size of cuts or in the 
speeds and feeds under which a given machine-tool can do its 
most effective work. Thus there has arisen the important dis- 
tinction, which was formerly unknown, between the all-round 
machinist, who can interpret a blue-print and execute any 
part of the work required by it with any tool or on any 

1The minimum rates of tool makers, etc., are higher than those of 


machinists in the same place. Journal, Vol. 12, pp. 139, 258; Vol. 13, 
p. 259; Vol. 14, p. 214; Vol. 15, p. 251. 
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machine, and the specialist (¢. g., the planer hand or the 
slotting-machine hand), who can only do work of a particular 
kind on a particular machine. This differentiation has 
furthermore resulted in the breaking away from the Ma- 
chinists’ Union of certain groups of workers employed in ma- 
chinists’ work (e. g., the elevator constructors), though other 
groups (e. g., the tool makers) still remain within the ma- 
chinists’ fold. 

2. The minimum rate means the lowest rate of wages which 
a machinist who has completed his training is allowed by the 
Union to receive. It differs greatly in different places, but it 
is always in fact what it purports to be, a minimum, never a 
maximum rate, nor one intended to apply to all machinists in 
a given shop. ‘The Union says to the employer “ for a certain 
kind of work you shall not pay less than a certain sum,” ” 
but it does not insist that the more highly skilled work- 
man who can do better work shall not be more liberally 
rewarded. 

This recognition by the Machinists’ Union of rates of wages 
far higher than the minimum seems to be a necessary result of 
the great diversity in degrees of skill which the development 
of the machinists’ craft has brought about. ‘The highly 
skilled workers, whose services are in constant request and who 
command a high rate of wages in the open market, occupy a 
position of great independence, and would scarcely retain 
membership in the Union if it involved a permanent levelling 
down of their wages. In its desire to retain these valuable 
men in its ranks the Union must tolerate their higher rates of 
pay. On the other hand, the maintenance of the minimum 
wage, though it may seem especially designed for the benefit of 
the weaker and less skilled machinists, undoubtedly affords 
protection also to the more highly paid men. If, in a shop 
where the wages ranged from 25 cents to 35 cents per hour, 
the men receiving the minimum of 25 cents should have their 
wages reduced, or their working hours increased without ad- 
ditional pay, the men receiving the maximum of 35 cents 

1 Journal, Vol. 9, p. 111; Vol. 10, p. 514; Vol. 18, p. 869; Vol. 16, 
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would find it hard to resist a similar reduction. It is the 
sense of this common danger from the possible lowering of 
the minimum rate which rallies to its support the more highly 
paid machinists as well as those who receive only the minimum 
rate, though the respective interests of the two classes would at 
first sight appear to be antagonistic.1 

That some degree of antagonism does exist between them, 
and that jealousies may spring up between the ordinary ma- 
chinist and his more highly paid fellow-worker, is shown by 
the feeling sometimes displayed among union machinists 
against the prevalent system of classifying wages. For in- 
stance in 1893 a strike was caused in Paducah by the pro- 
posed grading of machinists in a railway shop from $2.50 to 
$2.75 per day. The men objected to a superintendent having 
the power “to say who should get $2.50 and who should get 
$2.75.” 2 Again in 1895, the Machinists’ Journal uttered an 
editorial protest against the practice of classifying men in 
the Navy Yards; and in 1900 the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor passed a resolution instructing their 
council to try to change the Navy Department rules, so that 
machinists might be employed only under one class, which 
should receive the standard rate of wages. On the other 
hand, the rise of the specialist and the increasing diversity of 
machinists’ work to which attention has already been called, 
seem to make the division of machinists into classes, and 
the payment to each class of a different rate of wages, more 
necessary now than ever before. 

This was tacitly recognized by the International Association 
of Machinists, when in 1903 it changed its constitution so as 
to permit the admission into its ranks of specialists and others 
working in the machine shop who could not be described as 
machinists. Prior to 1903 the constitution admitted “ any 
workman performing the work of a machinist . . . provided 
he receives the minimum rate of wages paid in his locality,” 
but since 1903 this section has been so amended as to admit 

' See Journal, Vol. 12, p. 76, where men rated at $2.50 per day were 
Satisfied with their wages, but struck in support of those receiving less. 
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“any person working in a machine shop and engaged in any 
manner with the making and repairing of machinery .. . 
provided he receives the minimum rate of wages of his class in 
his locality.” 1 Here, instead of finding a minimum rate for 
all machinists in a given place, we are confronted with a new 
system, in which each class has its own minimum rate. This 
amounts to a recognition by the Union of the differences exist- 
ing in the wages of machinists possessing different degrees of 
skill. 

It should further be explained that the term minimum 
rate or wage does not in this country always mean the same 
thing as the term standard rate or wage. On account of its 
ambiguity the \ord “standard” has here been avoided, 
although its use in this connection by Mr. and Mrs. Webb has 
made it almost classic. The distinction in the machinists’ 
trade between the standard and the minimum rate can best be 
explained through a concrete illustration. In 1900, at the 
Norfo:k and Western Railway shops in Roanoke the following 
wages were paid to the following machinists: 8 men each re- 
ceived 20 cents per hour; 7 men each received 22 cents per 
hour; 39 men each received 23 cents per hour; 79 men each 
received 24 ceuts per hour; 6 men each received 25 cents per 
hour; and 6 men each received 27 cents per hour.? In this 
cave the minimum wage was 20 cents, while the standard wage 
was that received by the largest number of men in the shop, 
namely 24 cents per hour. The distinction is further illus- 
trated by an agreement made in 1903 between the “Soo” 
Railway and the International Association of Machinists, in 
which it is stipulated that in the machine shops of the railway 
company the minimum rate shall be 30 cents per hour and the 
standard rate 34 1-2 cents per hour.* In the average ma- 
chinists’ agreement, however, this distinction is not made, and 
the standard rate or minimum rate is alone mentioned. In 
such cases the term standard rate usually denotes the rate 
paid to the largest number of men in the given shop, though of 

1 Journal, Vol. 15, pp. 586-590; Article 1, sec. 1. Sub. Lodge Con- 
stitution, 1908. 
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course it may often happen that the standard coincides with 
the minimum rate and that they may therefore be used in an 
identical sense. 

The influence of the trade union on the minimum rate and 
the reciprocal influence exerted on trade-union policy by the 
existence of that rate can best be discussed by considering 
separately two sets of causes: (1) those in which the union 
takes the initiative, with the avowed purpose of fixing or up- 
holding the minimum; (2) those in which the union has no 
initiative, but where circumstances over the origin of which 
it has no control compel modifications of its policy for the sake 
of fixing or upholding the minimum. 

As we are limi.ing ourselves to a particular craft, we may 
place under the first of these classes (a) the maintenance 
among machinists of a strong trade-union organization; (b) 
the fixing of minimum rates by the machinists’ unions 
through agreement with their employers; (c) the limitation 
by the Union of the machinists’ working hours; (d) the con- 
trol by the Union of the admission of workers into the ma- 
chinists’ trade. 

In the second of these classes may be placed (a) dullness or 
activity in the machinists’ trade; (b) the invention in that 
trade of new manufacturing processes; (c) the introduction 
into that trade of new methods of remuneration. 


I 


Strength of the Union Organization.—We are not here con- 
cerned with the much debated question whether the better 
form of workingmen’s organization is of the trade or of the 
industrial type. Our object is simply to point out that, if 
the workingman desires to have a minimum scale established, 
the union representing his craft needs to be strong externally 
as well as internally. 

In the first place it is evident that workingmen banded to- 
gether in a single union, which is externally strong and well 
equipped for defence, can bargain with the employer more 
effectively than they can if divided into two or three separate 
bodies. In the latter case there must always be a certain 
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danger to each body from the competition of the other bodies 
which are necessarily its rivals. In the second place, since 
fixity in the scale of wages can only be secured by agreement 
between workingmen and their employers, it seems clear that 
in order to effect such an agreement the union must be in- 
ternally strong and well disciplined, so that the employer may 
feel assured that it can carry out its share of the bargain. 
These a priori considerations are borne out by the actual ex- 
perience of the machinists. 

To prevent internecine strife among organized groups of 
workingmen in the same trade has been one of the principal 
functions of the American Federation of Labor, though it is 
one which seems increasingly difficult to perform. The 
machinists’ organizations have furnished several instances of 
pernicious rivalry,? and the bad effects of such rivalry upon 
wages in that craft can best be illustrated from the struggles 
that have taken place in the last few years between the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the American Branch 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Twice in his 
biennial reports to the Machinists’ conventions, their presi- 
dent, Mr. O’Connell, has complained of the unfriendly attitude 
of the Engineers. In February, 1901, the executive council 
of the Federation of Labor requested the Amalgamated Soci- 
ety of Engineers (which includes pattern-makers and black- 
smiths as well as machinists) to allow its members to join the 
unions of their respective crafts in America, “so as to elim- 
inate the contention now existing here as to discipline, . 
wages and general management.” * And in 1903 open hostil- 
ity between the Amalgamated Society and the International 
Association showed itself at Kingston, Ontario; in Boston and 
in Chicago. In the last of these cases it was alleged by the 
Association that during its strike against certain Chicago 
firms the president of the Amalgamated Society “presented 
an agreement to the firms in question which called for less 


' See President Gompers’ Report to A. F. L. Convention, 1908, and 
Special Committee’s Report in A. F. L. Convention Proceedings, 1904 
p. 36. ; 
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than we were striking for, and also agreed to furnish them 
with a sufficient number of men.”+ Again, during the long 
Kingston strike in 1903 Amalgamated men took the places of 
the striking Association men. In consequence of these hos- 
tilities the Federation of Labor in 1903 revoked its charter to 
the Amalgamated Society; but at length in June, 1904, peace 
was declared by an agreement providing that the two organiza- 
tions should co-operate in all strikes sanctioned by their respec- 
tive international officers, and that neither body should accept 
as a member anyone who had failed to fulfil his duties to the 
other.” 

An example of the other form of injury which a rival or- 
ganization may inflict upon the union, by impairing its in- 
ternal strength and its reputation for honest dealing with 
employers, was furnished in 1903 by the strife between the 
International Association of Machinists and the United 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. This organization, hav- 
ing enlisted in its ranks many of the Association machinists 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, caused them to 
join in its strike against that company, and so to violate the 
formal agreement as to wages, etc., existing between the com- 
pany and the Machinists’ Association. Fortunately for itself 
the Association was strong enough to compel these men to 
return to work under the terms of its agreement.® 

In order therefore to give adequate support to its minimum 
rates, the machinists have had to build up an organization 
strong enough not only to conduct a successful strike when 
wages were in dispute, but also to enforce compliance with 
rates of wages that had once been agreed to. The advantages 
from the minimum wage standpoint of possessing a strong 
organization in the craft will be further illustrated by the 
results mentioned below, since the attainment of those results 
has clearly depended upon the strength of the Machinists’ 
Union. 

Fizing of the Minimum Rate by Agreement.—The practice 
of making for a fixed period written agreements, in which 

1 Journal, Vol. 15, p. 210. 
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rates of wages, etc., are fixed by the joint action of the ma- 
chinists and their employers, is comparatively modern and has 
undoubtedly grown with the increasing power of the Union. 
When the practice first originated in this craft we are unable 
to say. But if we compare, even in a cursory fashion, the 
records of the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union and of the 
Knights of Labor and the early journal of the International 
Association of Machinists with the journals of the same As- 
sociation for the past five years, we shall notice that since the 
recent development in the strength of the Association the 
number of such agreements has enormously increased. Doubt- 
less the conception of a fixed minimum scale of wages 
originated long before it became customary to have that scale 
embodied in a written contract, yet there can scarcely be any 
question but that the practice of making such contracts has 
done much to popularize the notion and to insure the observ- 
ance of minimum scales. 

While it would be useless as well as tedious to attempt a 
summary of all the agreements between machinists and em- 
ployers or groups of employers, with which the pages of the 
recent journals are filled, in all of them the minimum wage is 
one of the most important features. The agreement as a rule 
stipulates what that minimum wage shall be for a period of 
one year, and it sometimes provides that upon sixty days’ 
notice any article in the agreement may be changed, but that 
during this period no strike or lockout shall take place.t In 
some cases the minimum is not expressly mentioned, and the 
existing rate of wages is merely confirmed. 

Apart from the clause fixing the minimum rate, the most 
important clause found in these agreements and having a bear- 
ing on the rate is that which provides that only members of the 
Machinists’ Union in good standing shall be employed. Such 
a provision, however, is often omitted. Agreements contain- 
ing the clause are usually designated as “ union shop,” those 
omitting the clause as “open shop ” agreements. Sometimes 
the two varieties are combined in a single agreement, as in 
that of 1901 between the Machinists’ Association and the 


'See G. N. Ry. Agreement in Journal, Vol. 18, p. 444. 
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Metal Trades Association of Columbus, Ohio, under which 
four manufacturers agreed to hire only members of the As- 
sociation, while eleven others made no such promise. Some- 
times again, by way of a compromise between the union shop 
and the open shop, an employer agrees that “he will give 
preference ” to union machinists.” 

The union-shop clause is intended to serve several purposes, 
that of providing employment for members of the union, that 
of increasing membership of the union, and that of making 
the shop instrumental in keeping up the dues paid by union 
men; but one of its main objects is to protect the minimum 
wage. In its latter capacity the clause is meant to guard 
against three dangers of the open shop. First, there is the 
tisk of non-unionists being employed at wages lower than the 
minimum. Secondly, should there be a strike against a reduc- 
tion of the minimum in which the non-unionists did not join, 
the hampering of the employer in his work might not be suf- 
ficient to render the strike successful. Thirdly, if such a 
strike occurred in which the non-unionists did join, the lack 
of union funds to support them while out of work might com- 
pel them to accept the reduced rate of wages. Consequently 
the machinists’ unions, whenever they can do so, insist upon 
the insertion into their agreement of the union-shop clause. 

To this rule, however, there is one great exception: in the 
agreements with railway companies that clause is never found. 
The main reason for its omission has been pointed out by 
Professor Commons in a recent paper.* The minimum rates 
au other conditions of employment in railway shops, though 
they may be fixed by an agreement with the Union, are not 
issued as such, but are published as rules of the company 
applicable to the entire railway or to large sections of a rail- 
way system. The non-union machinist is thus employed in 
the shops of the railway company on the same terms as the 
union man, so that there is not much risk of the rate of wages 
paid to the latter being surreptitiously reduced by the under- 
bidding of the former. If the company cuts down the rate 


' Journal, Vol. 13, p. 260. cay ra 0) bans 0 a oY AG 
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of wages, it does so in an open manner by the publication of a 
notice announcing the reduction. We sometimes find in the 
railway regulations as to machinists’ work an article expressly 
providing that “no machinist will be employed for less than 
the minimum rate of wages,” + but the mere official announce- 
ment of the rate has usually been considered a sufficient safe- 
guard. 

Another reason why the union-shop agreement is less neces- 
sary in the case of railway agreements is that the railway ma- 
chine shops, like those under the control of the government, 
are not exposed to the keen competition with which contract. 
machine shops have to contend. An evidence of this fact is 
that the minimum scale of railway shops is usually higher 
than that of contract shops in the same place.?, The managers. 
of the railway shops have less temptation than those of the 
contract shops to break their agreement with the Union by 
cutting down the minimum rate. Nevertheless we find that 
violations did occur in railway shops in the hard times of 
1893, and if the same thing were to be repeated, the railway 
machinists might hereafter find it to their interest to demand 
the union-shop clause. 

It is noticeable that the owners of contract shops, who 
accept this clause in their agreements with the union, are 
usually engaged in some branch of manufacture which de- 
pends for its success upon the patronage of workingmen, or to 
which the use of an union label is valuable, or which an union 
boycott could injure. Thus the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Company of St. Louis employs none but union machinists.* 
The L. 8S. Starrett Co. of Athol, Mass., which advertises its. 
union tools in the Machinists’ Journal, has its shops similarly 
unionized, and so also have the makers of horse-nails, whose 
chief customers, the horseshoers, show a decided preference for 
goods bearing the union label.® So also, the Crown Cork & 
Seal Co. of Baltimore, which manufactures the patent stoppers 


1 Journal, Vol. 18, p. 142. 
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so largely used by breweries, and which experienced in 1897 
the damaging effects of a machinists’ boycott, has since that 
year consented to conduct a strictly union shop.t_ Another 
large Baltimore firm, which manufactures gas-holders, 
structural iron work, heating apparatus, and other kinds of 
steel or iron work upon which much labor has to be expended 
after they leave the factory, has unionized its entire shop on 
account of the inconvenience to which it might be put by the 
workingmen of other places, if the material which it sent out 
to be erected were not of union make. Since special reasons 
such as these are usually needed to induce the employer to 
become a party to a strict union agreement, it is not surprising 
that the Machinists’ Union, in many of its agreements, does 
‘not succeed in obtaining the union-shop clause. 

The establishment of a minimum scale by formal agreement 
is a sure sign of strength in the lodge of the Machinists’ As- 
sociation with which the agreement is made. If the employer 
failed to accept the terms proposed the ultimate sanction 
would be a strike, but that sanction would lack force unless a 
considerable number of the local machinists were controlled by 
the local lodge. In securing such an agreement the strength 
of the International Association counts for less than that of 
the individual lodge, yet its help is important for two reasons: 
because the skill of the international officers can be brought to 
bear in the negotiation, and because it is well known that the 
financial support of the Association would make a strike more 
formidable should it occur. 

The foregoing method of settling the minimum rate is well 
adapted to cases in which the union can deal with a large em- 
ployer, such as a railway company or a great manufacturing 
corporation, or with employers engaged in business at some 
large industrial centre. But it is a method too cumbrous for 
use in all cases, nor can it for obvious reasons be adopted in 
places where the union is weak. The Machinists’ Association 
attempts, however, in each place where it has a local lodge, to 
fix a minimum scale independently of any written agreement 
with the employers. Article 1, Section 4, of the constitution 
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for subordinate lodges in the International Association of Ma- 
chinists provides that “each lodge shall establish a minimum 
scale of wages in its locality, and no member of that organiza- 
tion shall work under that scale in that locality; nor shall an 
applicant for membership be considered eligible unless he 
receives the minimum scale of wages in his locality paid to his 
class.” Inasmuch as the scales thus fixed by the local unions 
can only be established with the tacit assent of the local em- 
ployers, the process here described amounts to a fixing of the 
minimum rate by unwritten agreement. This process, like 
that of the written agreement, depends very largely for its 
success upon the strength of the local union ; and since it is the 
only method capable of being employed in places where the 
machinists’ lodge is weak, it is in some cases absolutely 
ineffective. 

A minimum wage is of no value unless it secures to the 
average workingman a rate of wage higher than that which he 
would receive under free competition. When, therefore, we 
find any place in which the machinists’ average wage is ab- 
normally low, we may know that there the minimum wage is 
virtually non-existent. Now if we examine the statistical re- 
ports published in the Machinists’ Journal until 1904, giving 
the average wages paid in the various places where the Ma- 
chinists’ Association has local lodges, we meet with many in- 
stances in which a lodge has manifestly been unable to 
“establish a minimum scale of wages in its locality.” For 
example in Milford, Mass., the average daily wage of machin- 
ists is given as $1.50 in April, 1902; as $1.75 in August and 
September, 1902 ; and again as $1.50 in August and December, 
1903. At Rockford, Ill, the average wage was $1.60 in July, 
1902, and $1.75 in June, 1903.1. At Aurora, IIl., and in Wil- 
mington, Del., in April, 1902, the average wage was $1.35; at 
Palmyra, N. Y., in September, 1902, it was $1.42; while at 
Batavia, N. Y., and St. Albans, Vt., it was $1.75 in June 
and August, 1903.? 

When we compare these rates of wages with those paid at 
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corresponding periods to machinists in other industrial centres 
and with the rates of wages prevailing in places where there 
was no lodge of the Machinists’ Association, it is plain that in 
the cases above mentioned the minimum rate has virtually 
been in abeyance. We can safely draw the further inference 
that in those places the collapse of the minimum rates has 
been due to the weakness of the local machinists’ unions. Un- 
fortunately we have no means of verifying this conclusion, 
because the Machinists’ Association is reticent as to the 
numerical strength of its various lodges. Occasionally we are 
informed that a certain place is “a hard proposition” and 
that wages are being cut in consequence,' but, as a rule, we 
hear only of the growth of the various local unions, and we are 
not supplied with facts as to their decay. 

Thus it appears that the method of fixing the minimum rate 
by written agreement is the safest which the machinists’ 
unions can employ, and that, except in the railway service, 
it tends to become more general as the unions grow stronger. 
The fixing of the rate by unwritten agreement is much less 
satisfactory, since under that system the minimum may sink 
to so low a figure as to be of no practical value. 

Limitation of Working Hours by the Union.—The union 
policy of limiting the working hours of machinists has an im- 
portant bearing on the maintenance of their minimum rates 
(1) because of the increased rate of pay for over-time work 
which has been brought about by the limitation, and (2) be- 
cause the limitation is sure to be accompanied by an increase 
in the minimum rate. 

(1) The demand that a limit, say of nine hours, should be 
set to the working day, has been followed by a demand on the 
part of the machinists that if this limit is exceeded the excess 
should be paid for at a higher rate. Under this system, when 
the day is shortened from ten to nine hours, a machinist who 
is required to work ten hours, instead of receiving as before 
“ straight pay ” for work done during the tenth hour, receives 
a special rate of “ time and a quarter” or “ time and a half.” 
If for instance the minimum rate be 24 cents per hour and 
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“time and a half” be paid for extra work, he will receive 
for the tenth hour not 24 cents but 36 cents. It is only in 
recent years that the machinists have been able to establish 
this practice. They had long been dissatisfied with the system 
under which a shop, when short of hands, could require its 
machinists to work longer hours than usual and yet pay the 
usual rate for these extra hours. But an extra rate for extra 
work did not become generally recognized till 1898. In that 
year the Elmira Bicycle Company granted to its machinists 
time and a quarter for all over-time work.’ About the same 
time the machinists of the Washington Navy Yard, where the 
8-hour day had for some years been in force, petitioned the 
Government that work in excess of eight hours should be paid 
for at over-time rates. They not only gained this point, but 
soon afterwards obtained arrears of pay at the rate of time and 
a half on all over-time work performed during the Spanish 
war.? In 1899 the president of the Association reported to 
the convention that 39 machinists’ lodges had succeeded in 
obtaining time and a half for extra work.* Since then the 
principle of higher pay for over-time has made steady progress 
in the machinists’ trade, and is now recognized in almost every 
agreement made by the Association. Even in cases where ten 
hours are still regularly worked, as in railway shops, time and 
half, or even double time, is now usually paid for work per- 
formed outside the 10-hour limit. 

(2) The limitation of hours has resulted, as above shown, 
in raising the rate of wages paid for each hour in excess of the 
regular working day. It has also resulted in raising the mini- 
mum rate paid for each hour in the regular day. If a man 
has been working, say for 27 cents per hour on the ten-hour 
plan, and has thus been earning $2.70 per day, he will cer- 
tainly not be satisfied with an 8-hour day, unless the rate of 
wages is increased by about one-ninth, so that he may get 30 
cents per hour on the 8-hour plan, and still earn $2.70 
per day. A successful demand for shorter hours is therefore 
bound to involve a raising of the minimum rate paid per hour. 

1 Journal, Vol. 10, p. 195. 
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The advantage of this method of increasing the minimum is 
that its adoption can be urged on hygienic and educational 
grounds,’ whereas a bare demand for higher pay is less easy to 
support with arguments based on the public welfare. It may 
sometimes therefore prove easier for the union to increase the 
minimum indirectly by demanding shorter hours than to do 
so directly by demanding higher wages. 

Though the adoption of an 8-hour day instead of the regular 
10-hour day had been often discussed, it did not until recently 
arouse much interest among the rank and file of union machin- 
ists, as was shown by their light vote on the question in 1897.2 
The first notable instance of their obtaining a shorter day was 
at Pittsburgh in 1898, when a 9-hour day was established 
in sixty-six shops. This was followed in 1899 by the granting 
of nine hours by one shop in Baltimore and by fifteen out of 
twenty-two shops in New York.* In the same year three hun- 
dred machinists in Cramp’s shipyard struck for the 9-hour 
day; and in March, 1900, several thousand machinists in 
Chicago struck for the same object. The greatest advance in 
that direction was made by the New York agreement of May 
18th, 1900, between the Machinists’ Association and the 
National Metal Trades Association, by which it was provided 
that after six months the 9 1-2 hour day, and after one year 
the 9-hour day, should be introduced into all shops owned by 
members of the latter association. Unfortunately nothing 
was said as to what the rates of wages should be when the 
hours had been thus shortened.° 

The 9 1-2 hour day was introduced on November 19, 1900, 
with little or no reduction in daily wages, but the same thing 
did not follow in the case of the 9-hour day. The machinists 
announced that upon the introduction of the 9-hour day they 
intended “to bring about an increase of wages sufficient to 
make up for the reduction in hours.” ® Agreements were ac- 
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cordingly presented by the machinists’ lodges to all members 
of the National Metal Trades Association and to other owners 
of contract shops, providing that on and after May 20, 1901, 
they should reduce their hours to nine per day without decrease 
in wages. The Metal Trades Association refused to admit that 
the question of wages was covered by the New York agreement, 
and insisted that it was a local matter with which their 
Association could not deal. Thus the general strike of As- 
sociation machinists throughout the country which began on 
May 20, 1901, and which was ostensibly for a 9-hour day, was 
brought about by a demand for ten hours’ pay with nine hours’ 
work, and was in point of fact a strike for higher rates of 
wages. 

A good many shops granted the increase at once, and by 
September, 1901, a long list of firms were reported as having 
yielded. The strike was on the whole a success. At San 
Francisco it lasted nearly ten months, while at the Allis-Chal- 
mers works in Chicago it lasted more than a year; but in both 
cases, though the cost to the Union was enormous, the result 
was a victory for it.t In a few railway shops the 9-hour day 
was granted, but in most of these the 10-hour day still pre- 
vails, and the Machinists’ convention decided in 1903 that no 
effort to remedy this should be made until the railway em- 
ployees were better organized.? 

The success of this great strike, involving as it did a large 
increase in the rate of wages, demonstrated the effect on the 
minimum rate which the limiting of hours could produce. A 
similar illustration was furnished in England thirty-five 
years ago by the successful strike of the engineers for a 9-hour 
day. The increase here, as in England, seems to be per- 
manent ; for even when relapses have occurred, as they have in 
several instances, from the 9-hour back to the 10-hour day, 
the machinists usually retain the benefit of the increased rates 
per hour gained in 1901. 

The shortening of the hours of labor has been desired by 
union machinists, because they believe it to have a tendency to 
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increase the demand for machinists’ labor, and by decreasing 
the number of unemployed machinists to diminish the risk of 
the minimum rate being threatened by the competition of 
these men.*_ This argument has been much insisted on by the 
Union leaders, and is popular with the rank and file of the 
men. The prospect of increasing the field of employment for 
machinists might seem too remote an object to be worth striv- 
ing or striking for; but the workingman cares for steady em- 
ployment even more than for higher wages, and as he dreads: 
the introduction of new machinery which throws men out of 
work, so he welcomes any device which promises to reverse 
that process. Shorter hours are desired by union men for 
many reasons unconnected with the minimum rate, so that the 
owner of a machine shop has been known to grant the shorter 
day in order to secure the best men. Judging from the ex- 
perience of the English Engineers, whose maximum week is 
54 hours, and who have in many cases the 48-hour week, we 
may expect to see the 9-hour, and even the 8-hour day, 
gradually win its way in this country, but as this involves a 
raising of the rates paid per hour, it can only be attained 
where the union is strong and trade is brisk. 

Control by the Union of Admission to the Trade.—There 
are two reasons connected with the maintenance of the mini- 
mum rate which prompt the Machinists to aim at controlling 
the admission of workingmen into their trade. One relates to 
the quantity, the other to the quality of the new men. The 
quantity must be kept down, because if the number of men 
seeking employment is greater than the number of jobs offered 
at the minimum rates, the rates will suffer from the under- 
bidding of the unemployed. And the quality must be kept up, 
because if the efficiency of the new men is below that of the 
machinists for whom the minimum rates were fixed, the in- 
competence of these men will lead to a reduction of their 
wages and so to a general lowering of the rates. 

The policy of protecting the minimum rate thus renders it 
necessary (1) to render the trade accessible only through ap- 
prenticeship, (2) to control the number of machinist appren- 
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tices, (3) to secure for those apprentices a thorough training 
in their craft. 

(1) Owing to the insistence upon apprenticeship as an es- 
sential qualification for entering the trade, the employment of 
helpers and handy-men to do machinists’ work has been a 
constant source of grievances and of strikes,1 since the Ma- 
chinists’ Association has done its best to suppress any attempt 
to raise such men to the rank of machinists. For instance, at 
the Watervliet Arsenal in 1902 it prevented helpers from being 
rated as fourth-class machinists, and at Brainerd, Minn., in 
1902 it stopped a handy-man from being put to work on a 
turret lathe.2 In order to avoid such friction, it has become 
customary in written agreements to define the scope of 
machinists’ work. Sometimes the rough work to which la- 
borers and helpers are to be confined is explicitly described. 
Sometimes the machinists “ waive any claim for jurisdiction ” 
over particular machines. Or it may be provided that the 
working of certain tools, such as automatic hacksaws or pipe- 
cutting machines, shall not be regarded as machinists’ work; 
or the agreement may contain a clause stipulating that no 
handy-men or helpers shall be allowed to do such work.* In 
all these cases the object of the Union is partly to ward off the 
competition of would-be machinists, and partly to keep the 
man of inferior training from being classed with the well- 
trained man. 

(2) The grievance of an excessive number of apprentices 
(e. g., 15 apprentices to 35 machinists) was a more common 
one in former years than it is to-day.* The limitation of one 
apprentic# at large for each shop and one additional appren- 
tice to every five journeymen employed, which is the highest 
number allowed by the constitution of the Association, is 
now recognized in almost every important agreement. It was 
also sanctioned by the National Metal Trades Association in 
the unfortunate New York agreement of 1900. The so-called 
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“special apprentice,” who is simply an engineer preparing 
himself for his career by a course in the machine shop, is not 
regarded as coming within the ordinary apprenticeship restric- 
tions.* 

(3) The proper training of the future machinist is secured 
by the Union requirement of a four-years’ apprenticeship, 
which is now recognized in almost all agreements. This time 
is the same as that now required by the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers; yet to some ambitious American boys it seems 
unnecessarily long, so that a good many of these are said to 
enter the trade before finishing their time. The enforcement 
of contracts of apprenticeship is well known to be more strict 
in England than in this country, in consequence of which the 
imported Amalgamated men are usually in good demand here 
at the best wages; and this fact is doubtless a constant object 
lesson to the American machinist as to the value of a thorough 
training. 

Besides setting this four-year limit, the Association has also 
adopted the plan of stipulating in its agreements that the ap- 
prentice shall be given every opportunity to learn his trade, 
or that he shall not be kept more than six months on the same 
machine.* This latter provision is of course intended to pro- 
duce the all-round machinist, instead of the pure specialist 
(e g., a planer hand not capable of operating any other ma- 
chine) whom modern industrial development has tended to 
create. 

It is usual to specify the apprentice’s rates of wages during 
his four years of work, and on the completion of his training 
the Association insists that, if retained in the shop, he shall 
receive the minimum rate. If not qualified to earn this wage, 
if in short he is not worth it, he must be dismissed.* The 
purpose of this provision is to exclude an inferior man from 
that particular class of machinists for which the minimum 
rate was established. Since the minimum rate is a price fixed 
for the sale of labor of a certain average quality, it is felt that 
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if the quality should deteriorate the price also would be bound 
to fall. 


II 


We now come to consider the causes affecting the minimum 
rate in which the union has no initiative. 

Dullness or Activity in the Trade.—Although in some cases 
the minimum price of machinists’ labor may appear to be ar- 
bitrarily fixed by the machinists’ union, yet in point of fact, 
as we have seen, it is fixed by agreement, express or tacit, 
between the several lodges and their employers. When trade 
is dull the rates of wages in common with other prices tend to 
fall, and when trade again becomes active they tend to rise. 
The policy of the Machinists’ Association has been to deal with 
the minimum rate in such a way as to retard the falling 
tendency and to accelerate the rising tendency as much as. 
possible. 

The greatest modern instance of bad times in this trade was 
the period of depression which began in 1893, during which an 
average reduction of 20 per cent. took place in machinists” 
wages and great numbers of men were thrown out of work.* 
The advice at that time of the union leaders to their fellow- 
members was: “ Do not strike now,” and the strikes which did 
occur were generally unsuccessful.2 In October, 1893, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad reduced its wages 10 per cent., 
and after a short strike the reduction was accepted. On the 
Big Four and Northern Pacific Railroad reductions of from 
5 to 10 per cent. were submitted to without a strike. Many 
men were laid off and the working hours of those kept at work 
were much reduced, as for instance on the Union Pacific Rail- 
way and elsewhere.* These reductions of hours made the 
actual reductions of wages larger than they appeared to be on 
their face. Thus on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
wages fell from 25 cents for 10 hours or $2.50 per day, to 
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22 1-2 cents for 9 hours or $2.01 1-2 per day; so that while the 
nominal reduction was 10 per cent., the real reduction 
amounted to 20 per cent. At the Elgin Watch Works the 
men worked for a time only three days a week, which meant 
a reduction in their wages of 50 per cent.t. From the union 
standpoint it is preferable that the weekly earnings of all the 
men should be reduced rather than that some men should be 
thrown otit of work, or that the rate of wages should be cut 
down. Consequently, it has become fairly usual in recent 
machinists’ agreements to stipulate that, should it be neces- 
sary to reduce expenses, the hours shall be reduced before the 
working force is diminished, without any change in the mini- 
mum or standard pay.” By 1897 the wages of machinists had 
begun to improve, as we find it reported in that year that 
thirty lodges had secured an increase of ten per cent., and by 
1899 this tendency had further progressed, since 125 lodges 
reported a similar increase. Trade being still more active in 
1901, additional increases were successfully demanded. That 
year was therefore well chosen for the inauguration of the 
9-hour day, with its rise in the rates of wages which has 
already been described. In 1902 and 1903 the machinists 
made still larger demands, and many of these were granted 
with but little opposition.* 

From this summary of the Machinists’ policy with respect 
to wages during the decade 1893-1903, we see that it is their 
aim to raise the minimum rates as high as possible in pros- 
perous times, and to suffer them in dull times to sink as 
little as possible, even though the men may have to work 
shorter hours in consequence of the rates being main- 
tained. If times are so bad that a machinist can only 
earn, say $9 per week, the union would rather see him earn 
it by working 30 hours a week at 30 cents per hour than by 
working 60 hours per week at 15 cents per hour. In the 
latter case, when prosperity returned, the restoration of rates 
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to a normal level would involve delay and possibly struggles 
with the employer, which in the former case would be avoided. 
When ordinary wares have to be sold in a dull market, the 
price must be reduced to a point at which they can all be dis- 
posed of ; but the union will not “slaughter ” the selling price 
of its commodity. It prefers in bad times to sell fewer hours 
of labor and to keep their price high. 

The Invention of New Processes.—There are probably few 
cases in which methods of manufacture have undergone as 
many changes as those which in the last thirty-five years have 
been introduced into the machine shop.’ The revolution thus 
produced is comparable to that which would have taken place 
in the trades of type-setting or stone-cutting, had they been 
invaded by a dozen different kinds of linotype or planer. And 
the end of this development has by no means yet been reached, 
for the recent introduction of high-speed steels will probably 
cause a general re-designing of existing machinery. 

This movement has had two important consequences: (1) 
Some machinists have been thrown out of work, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, in consequence of the introduction of 
improved machinery; and (2) specialists have been evolved, 
possessing great expertness in the use of a particular machine, 
without knowledge of the craft as a whole. Both these 
changes have a bearing on the minimum rates, and the Ma- 
chinists have had to shape their policy accordingly. 

(1) Lack of employment resulting from mechanical im- 
provements may occur in several ways. The new machine 
may be so much faster than the old that fewer men are needed 
to turn out a given product; or so complicated that certain 
men in the trade cannot learn its use; or so simple that a com- 
mon laborer can work it, and highly skilled labor is therefore 
displaced ; or so nearly automatic, that a single workman can 
tend at one time more than one machine, and thus do the work 
which formerly required two or more workmen. It is particu- 
larly in these last two forms that loss of work caused by new 
inventions has alarmed the Machinists. Their general policy, 
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as we have seen, is to prevent skilled men from being displaced 
by helpers or handy-men in any kind of work, but in the case 
of certain machines, the operator of which does not require the 
skill of a machinist, they cannot always succeed in resisting 
the introduction of the unskilled worker.1_ There are, how- 
ever, some machine-tools which do require the attendance of a 
skilled machinist, but on which when once the piece of metal 
is properly set, the work proceeds automatically until the time 
comes for setting another piece. It is thus possible for one 
skilled workman to tend more than one such machine, and by 
so doing he can of course greatly increase his output. It is 
to this form of labor-saving arrangement, commonly known as 
the “two-machine system,” that the Machinists have most: 
strongly objected, on the ground that by throwing men out of 
work it tends to lower the scale of wages. At the Watervliet 
Arsenal in 1892 the whole machine-shop force struck because 
of the requirement that one man should run two lathes, and 
similar requests have usually called forth a like opposition.” 
It has been decided that a machine with two or more heads 
on one bed shall not be considered as two machines, but this 
seems to be the only concession which the Machinists’ Union is 
willing to make. It recognizes and deplores the fact that in 
piece-work shops the system is popular with the men, because 
it increases their earnings; but in 1901 the Association de- 
clined to allow its members to operate two or more automatic 
machines, subject to “ full investigation and sanction of our 
judicial officers.” At the last convention in 1903 this prohi- 
bition was made more stringent, and the members were for- 
bidden to operate more than one machine after July 1, 1904.* 
In a recent agreement the running of more than one machine 
at the same time, either by machinist or apprentice, was 
formally prohibited in the shops of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. The usefulness to the employer of the two-machine 
system is sufficiently obvious, and is further shown by the fact 
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that in 1897 it was reported that the union had defeated its 
introduction in 167 shops.* 

The attitude of the Machinists’ Association on this sub- 
ject has been criticised as an attempt to thwart the progress 
toward intensified production and cheapening of products 
which is the pride of modern industry.? But from the stand- 
point of the workingman, the hostility to the two-machine 
system is perfectly rational, because its avowed object and 
effect is to reduce the number of men employed, and the 
workingman believes that this is bound to result in a general 
lowering of wages. The opposition to the system is an honest 
attempt on the part of the machinists to protect their mini- 
mum rates. It is true that in the long run, as a result of this 
system, more men than ever are likely to be employed at good 
wages, because of the greater demand which cheaper methods 
of production are certain to stimulate; but the workingman is 
seldom able to embrace such a far-off economic outlook. 
When an innovation has a tendency to reduce wages or to 
make jobs more scarce at the moment, he will suppress it if he 
can. It is worth noting that an English machinist has shown 
in this respect a breadth of view to which few American trade- 
union leaders have as yet attained. “The fear of the ma- 
chine,” he says, “is based on the grotesque hallucination that 
there is only a certain amount of work to do in the world,” 
and he points out that this opinion finds its parallel in the 
erroneous wage-fund theory of the older economists.® 

Another product of modern machinery is the specialist, 
who, as we have seen, did not become qualified to be a regular 
member of the Machinists’ Association till 1903. The pro- 
posal to admit this class of men met with much disfavor, and 
was only carried through because of the increase in their num- 
bers and the obvious expediency of bringing them under union 
control, in order to regulate their rates of pay and to prevent 
competition between them and the general machinists. The 
effort to admit “any person working at the trade” was un- 
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successful in 1899," but in 1901 a special committee reported 
that “whereas the introduction of automatic and special im- 
proved machinery into our machine shops is becoming more 
general, we recommend that we admit into our Association 
all men operating such improved machinery and receiving the 
minimum wages paid to machinists in the same shop,” and 
this report was duly adopted. Finally, in 1903, the constitu- 
tion of the International Association was so altered as to ad- 
mit the specialist to membership on an equal footing with the 
regular machinist ; and his ability to earn the minimum wage 
paid to his class was fixed as the test of his eligibility.” 

Introduction of New Methods of Remuneration.—The 
mode of paying wages known as “ day work,” which consists 
of an uniform wage measured by units of working time with- 
out reference to the amount of work performed, is the oldest 
in the machinists’ trade and is still in very general use. It 
has, however, certain obvious disadvantages both for the work- 
ingman and for his employer. Under it the workman has 
but little incentive to learn to work faster or better, because 
the chances of promotion are necessarily remote, and because 
the esprit de corps of his fellows is sure to condemn him for 
any unwonted display of energy. The logical tendency of the 
system is to make the men who are naturally faster and more 
energetic slow down to the pace of the mediocre men, and 
thus to discourage ambition and enterprise.* Again while the 
employer buys coal and other supplies with accurate informa- 
tion as to their efficiency, under this plan he buys his labor 
without any means of knowing exactly whether or not he has 
received full value for his money. He may suspect that the 
pace of the shop is too easy, but under the day-work system 
it is practically impossible for him to quicken it. Yet the 
importance of adopting the cheapest methods is greater for 
him than for almost any other kind of employer, because his 
machinery is so costly and so soon becomes worn out or 
obsolete, and because rapidity of output cannot be secured in 
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a machine shop, as in a cotton mill, by merely speeding up the 
machinery, except in cases where the machines are entirely 
automatic. Add to this the fact that owners of contract 
machine shops are subject to keen competition; and it must 
be owned that they have good reasons for resorting to some 
plan of remuneration under which the amounts paid out for 
labor will vary in proportion to the amount of service which 
that labor renders. 

Work done “by the day” is proverbially slower than that 
done “by the job;” so that the employer’s natural remedy 
for slowness is to make the amount of wages paid depend upon 
the amount of work done, and not upon the time spent in 
doing it. The best known methods that have been devised for 
overcoming the defects of day work are all based upon that 
principle, and are known as follows: (1) ordinary piece work ; 
(2) the differential-rate system; (3) the bonus system; (4) 
the premium plan; (5) the contract system. 

In order to make clear the main features of these methods 
it will be shown how each of them would work as applied, say, 
to the turning on a lathe of certain standard steel forgings. 
We shall assume that the current rate of wages for machinists 
is 20 cents an hour, or $2.00 a day; that the machine cost per 
man is $3.37 a day, and that the average number of pieces 
turned by one man under the day-work system has been four 
per day. 

The results to the man and to the manufacturer would then 
under day work be as follows: 


Man’s wages c . ‘ 5 m : c : $2.00 
Machine cost 6 ; F ° ° j 5 3.37 
Total cost for four pieces. : : é $5.37 

Cost per piece : 5 ; : 5 é $1.34 


(1) Piece Work.—Since the normal increase in production 
due to this system is about 25 per cent.,1 we may assume that 
‘50 cents per piece would be paid for turning these forgings, 
and that the workman would turn five pieces a day. The 
result would then be as follows: 


' Engineering Magazine, Vol. 18, p. 205. 
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Man’s wages (5 pieces at 50c. apiece) . i ; : $2.50 
Machine cost A 5 : “ . 4 ; 3.37 
Total cost for five pieces. A : 3 4 . $5.87 


Cost per piece ; : . . F . $1.17 


If the desire to increase his earnings were to induce the 
machinist to produce an output of ten pieces a day, the re- 
sult would be as follows: 


Man’s wages (10 pieces at 50c. apiece) ; é : $5.00 
Machine cost ; 6 z c ; . : : 3.37 
Total cost for ten pieces . C ° 3 A : $8.37 

Cost per piece a 6 ° < A ; $ .84 


In point of fact, however, this last result, while theo- 
retically possible, will never be attained. The great defect 
of this system is that under it men will not put forth their 
best efforts, because to do so would produce an inordinate rise 
in their wages, and they feel convinced that if this occurred, 
the manufacturer would soon cut the piece price. In the 
present case, it is practically certain that no manufacturer 
would, or indeed could, continue paying $5 a day. If the 
men showed that they could do ten pieces a day, he would 
probably cut the price to 25c. per piece; in which case they 
would have to do twice as much work as before, 7. e., to turn 
ten pieces instead of five in order to earn as before $2.50 per 
day. Thus under this system any unusual skill or energy 
shown by the workmen almost inevitably meets with pun- 
ishment instead of reward.1 This fundamental defect in 
piece work naturally engenders ill feeling between the men 
and their employer, and by forcing them for their own 
protection to keep down their output and their earnings, 
injures them as well as him. To him the only advan- 
tages of the system are that he gets an increase in output of 
about 25 per cent. over what he would obtain under day work, 
and that he can tell exactly what his factory cost is per piece. 
To the workman the piece-work system usually means that 
he can make somewhat better wages than he could under day 


1 For criticisms of this defect in the piece-work system, see ‘‘ Trans- 
actions Am. Soc. Mech. Engineers,” Vol. 12, p. 756; Vol. 24, pp. 271, 
1351; Journal, Vol. 8, p. 70; Vol. 10, p. 104. 
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work, provided the piece prices are fairly set and are not 
cut.* 

If it be suggested that the cutting of prices might be obvi- 
ated by having them fixed by agreement between the employer 
and the union, as has sometimes been done, the objection is 
that the whole machine shop force would still find it to their 
interest to work slowly in order to keep down the output of 
the shop and prevent the wages from rising to an exorbitant 
figure. Moreover, the fixing of piece prices by a shop com- 
mittee is extremely difficult in this trade, because of the mul- 
tiplicity of machines for which the prices have to be adjusted. 

It is interesting to note that while the International As- 
sociation of Machinists is utterly opposed to piece work, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers allows piece work under 
certain conditions. Its rules on this subject are (1) that the 
men must be paid through the pay office; (2) that they shall 
have the proper rated wages guaranteed, apart altogether from 
piece prices, “so as to protect our members against the action 
of employers who seek to interfere with the minimum wages 
of the district;” (3) that the men shall share equally any 
surplus made over and above the weekly wages paid to mem- 
bers and other persons working on such job.2, The mean- 
ing of this last provision is, that if there are ten fitters work- 
ing in a machine shop, whose daily rate of wages is $3.50, any 
surplus made at piece work by any one of them over his daily 
wage of $3.50 is shared by him with the other nine fitters, but 
not with all the other machinists in the shop. 

(2) The Differential-Rate System.—This method, invented 
by Mr. Frederick W. Taylor, and introduced by him at the 
Midvale Steel Co. in 1884, is one of modified piece work, 
and is based upon a careful preliminary time-study by which 
the employer ascertains exactly what the maximum output 
of a good workman will be.* Let us suppose that time- 


1 See report of umpire in Jowrnal, Vol. 15, p. 747; American Machinist, 
‘Vol. 24, p. 393. 

3 <A, §. E. Rules” (1904), xxxix. secs. 2,8. 

*See Mr. Taylor’s papers in ‘‘ Transactions Am. Soc. Mech. Engi- 
neers,” Vol. 16, p. 878; Vol. 24, p. 1880. The figures given are from an 
actual case there reported by him. 
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study has shown that in the present case ten pieces can be 
turned out in one day by a good machinist. The differential- 
rate system consists in paying him, say 35c. per piece, pro- 
vided he turns out ten pieces a day, but only 25c. per piece if 
he turns out less than that amount. A large daily task is 
fixed as the full output, and a large difference in piece price 
is made between the full output and anything short of that 
amount. 
For the best men the result will be as follows: 


Man’s wages (10 pieces at 35c.) . g 4 ¢ a $3.50 
Machine cost : : é : ; 3 : . 3.37 
Total cost for ten pieces 5 , fe 4 A $6.87 

Cost per piece 5 A : 5 . : .69 


If, however, the workman should only succeed in doing six 
pieces a day, the result will be: 


Man’s wages (6 pieces at 25c.) . ; 5 , , $1.50 
Machine cost ‘ : ; ; - 6 : 5 3.387 
Total cost for six pieces. 6 : 6 ¢ : $4.87 

Cost per piece ; : : : : ; 8% 


The advantage here to the employer is that in return for 
the payment of high wages he is absolutely certain to get a 
low labor cost per piece; while to the workingman the in- 
ducement to do his best is far stronger under this system than 
under piece work. Under the latter plan he receives the same 
rate per piece whether he turns out six pieces or ten, and he 
knows that should he produce ten pieces, and establish an un- 
expected record for speed, the piece price would shortly be 
cut. But under this system he receives for ten pieces almost 
50 per cent. more per piece than he would receive for six; and 
he can feel perfectly safe in turning out ten pieces, since he 
knows that the price has been set with the expectation of 
that output being regularly produced. 

Two essential conditions for the success of this system are 
that the prices should not be cut nor the tasks increased un- 
less radical changes are made in the manufacturing process.* 
Furthermore the system must be adhered to when once 


1 «« Transactions Am. Soc. Mech. Engineers,” Vol. 16, p. 895. 
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it has been introduced, so that the men may not feel that their 
high-speed records would be used against them if ordinary 
piece work should be re-established. It is remarkable how 
little opposition Mr. Taylor has met with in introducing this 
system, and how well the men seem to have liked it. 

(3) The Bonus System.—This was introduced by Mr. H. 
L. Gantt, about five years ago, into the machine shop of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. It resembles the preceding sys- 
tem in being based upon a daily task, fixed after careful analy- 
sis of the time needed for the work, but it differs from that 
system in having no piece rates, and in guaranteeing the cur- 
rent daily system of wages.* 

Under this plan, if ten pieces are finished within the day, 
the workman receives a bonus say of 75 per cent.=$1.50 in 
addition to his daily wage, but if he should turn out less than 
ten pieces, he receives only the day rate of $2.00 a day. 

For the best men the result will be: 


Man’s wages (current rate + bonus) . . . . | $3.50 

! Machine cost 5 ; 5 5 5 c é 5 3.37 
Total:forten pieces. .© « 2 5 « 0) «) « #000 
Cost per piece : é : é : i .69 


For a slower man, who could only turn out six pieces, the 
result would be: 


Man’s wages (current day rate only) . 5 : $2.00 
Machine cost ; é . - ; . ; . 3.37 
Total for six pieces. : : : 4 2 : $5.37 

Cost per piece : 6 5 5 : : .89 


This system is less drastic than the Taylor system, since the 
penalty for failure to perform the full allotted task is less 
severe. It is simply a day-work system, with a reward offered 
for the performance of a given task. From the standpoint of 
the employer it seems less satisfactory than the Taylor sys- 
tem because the incentive to the workman is less strong, but 
this very fact enables it to be employed in cases where the 
differential-rate systems could not well be introduced. From 
the workman’s point of view, this system has the merit of 


1 See Mr. Gantt’s paper in ‘‘ Transactions Am. Soc. Mech. Engineers,” 
Vol. 28, p. 841; Hngineering Magazine, Vol. 25, p. 388. 
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securing to him the current rate of wages, even though he fails 
to perform the full allotted task. 

In both the Gantt and Taylor systems the speed at which 
work shall be done is fixed by the employer, and the men are 
urged to attain it by the fact that the bonus is paid only if 
the whole task is performed. 

(4) The Premium Plan.—This, like the preceding systems, 
is based on the current day-work rate of wages plus a bonus, 
but the bonus, instead of being fixed, varies according to the 
workman’s rate of speed. The system was first suggested by 
Mr. H. R. Towne, in 1889, and was carried to greater per- 
fection and lucidly expounded by Mr. F. A. Halsey in 1891.1 
The essence of the system is that the employer fixes a 
time limit for each operation based on the average time. ob- 
served to have been spent in doing the same work, and gives 
the workman a share, say one-third or one-half of the current 
hourly rate of wages, for every hour by which he reduces be- 
low that limit the time required for that operation. 

Since we have assumed that under day work four pieces 
have been found to be the average output for a day of ten 
hours, the time limit for four pieces would be fixed at ten 
hours. In order that the workman may be willing to work 
at higher speed, he is told that he will receive a premium of 
half his hourly rate=10c. per hour, for every hour saved by 
him in the production of four pieces, but that he will in any 
case receive his current wages of $2 a day. 

Should the offer of this premium have the effect of causing 
him to produce four pieces in four hours and ten pieces in the 
full 10-hour day, he will have made during the day a total 
saving of fifteen hours. The result will then be: 


Man’s wages ($2.00 +10c. per hour for 15 hours) 4 $3.50 
Machine cost 5 : : : ; : 3.37 
Total cost of ten pieces : : : : F : $6.87 

Cost per piece ; : : : : : .69 


This plan is less discouraging to the second-rate workman 


1“ Transactions Am. Soc. Mech. Engineers,” Vol. 12, p. 755; Sibley 
Journal, March, 1902. Many reports on the system will be found in 
‘recent volumes of the American Machinist. 
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than either of the two foregoing plans, because under it he 
can earn increased wages, even though he fails to produce the 
largest possible output. For instance, if he could only do six 
pieces per day he would earn a premium of 50c. for the saving 
of five hours, and his total daily wage would be $2.50; where- 
as under the Gantt system, it would only be $2 and under 
the Taylor system only $1.50. Again, if he did eight pieces 
a day, his daily wage would under this plan be $3, whereas 
under either of the other systems it would be only $2. The 
variability of the premium has given ground for the criticism 
that workmen under this plan “drift gradually towards an 
increased output,” and that “under it the best results can 
never be reached.” The attainment of higher speed and 
larger output is left entirely to the initiative of the men, 
whereas under the two preceding systems they are driven to 
turn out their maximum output, because they “ automatically 
and daily receive either an extra reward in case of complete 
success or a distinct loss in case they fall off even a little.” + 

From the workman’s standpoint this plan appears at first 
sight to be less inviting than piece work, since here he receives, 
in proportion to his extra output, less additional reward than 
under piece work. But the fact that the profits from an in- 
creased output are under this system divided between the 
employer and the employee benefits the workman by removing 
the employer’s temptation to cut prices. It has been found 
that, when the workman thoroughly realizes this, he volun- 
tarily puts forth under this system greatly increased efforts 
resulting in a very large addition to his output.? 

It will be noticed that the time limit for new work is 
fixed by observing the average time taken for such work 
under the day system. Herein lies a danger for the em- 
ployer. When a new piece of work is to be undertaken on 
the premium plan, the men may intentionally slacken their 
pace in order to receive more generous time limits, and thus 
to earn larger premiums for time saved. The only way in 
which this danger can be avoided seems to be to apply, in 


1 Cited from Mr. Taylor’s paper in ‘Transactions Am. Soc. Mech. 
Engineers,” Vol. 24. 


* Engineering Magazine, Vol. 24, p. 577; Vol. 25, p. 226. 
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estimating the time limit for new jobs, the results of scientific 
time-study, as explained and advocated by Mr. Taylor. 

(5) Contract System.—Under this plan a lump sum is 
paid to a person known as the contractor, who may be a fore- 
man regularly employed at the shop, for completing some 
particular piece of work, e. g., constructing the cylinders of 
an engine. The men working under the contractor may 
be employed directly by him as day workers or piece workers, 
or they may, as in the Baldwin works at Philadelphia, be em- 
ployed and paid by the owner of the shop, who charges their 
wages against the amount payable to the contractor. This 
latter is the better plan, since it takes away from the con- 
tractor the power to cut the men’s wages. The contractor is 
simply a piece worker on a large scale, his profit from the 
contract depending upon the speed at which he can induce the: 
men under him to turn out their work. No concrete com- 
parison can be made between the cost of work under this 
method and that under the preceding methods, since here the 
price is fixed for the job as a whole. 

The advantages of this method to the employer are the same 
as those of piece work: there is a definite limitation of the 
labor cost ; and since it is to the contractor’s interest to finish 
the work as quickly as possible, delay from breakdowns and 
other causes is certain to be much reduced. But the objections 
to the system are, first, that the machine tools used by the 
contractor are apt to deteriorate rapidly, because his main ob- 
ject is to obtain a large output; and secondly, that the con- 
tractor may himself slacken the pace of the job or retain old- 
fashioned methods, in order to secure a good price for his. 
next contract, because he knows that the next price is pretty 
sure to be lowered in direct proportion to the profits which he 
has made and the improvements which he has introduced in 
the carrying out his present contract. Thus the price-cutting 
evil is to some extent present in this system as it is in that of 
ordinary piece work. From the men’s standpoint the chief 


1 «* Transactions Am. Soc. Mech. Engineers,” Vol. 16, pp. 887-8. 
* Paper by John W. Converse in Annals Am. Acad. of Pol. and Social’ 


Science for January, 1903. 
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drawback to the system is that they may be unjustly treated 
by the contractor,’ and that the rewards for special exer- 
tion on their part go not to them but to him. 

Of these systems we should expect the first, the second, and. 
the last to be opposed by the Machinists’ Union, since they 
disregard the principle of the minimum rate. In order to 
earn his minimum wage under any one of these systems, a 
machinist might be compelled to work at a much faster pace 
than that which was contemplated when the minimum rate 
was fixed, and this would amount to selling his labor below 
that rate. 

Piece work has long been an object of dislike to the union 
machinists and has often been denounced by them. In 1897 
and 1899, however, it was frankly admitted that, owing to the 
desire of the men to work in that way, piece work was on the 
increase in the trade.2 Some members of the Association 
have felt that piece work should be controlled, as for instance 
by dividing up the surplus earnings of the men according to 
the rule of the Amalgamated Engineers, and that it cannot 
be abolished because it is an essential feature in modern sys- 
tems of shop management. But the Association has steadily 
endeavored to do away with piece work altogether, though it 
has sometimes been compelled to allow members to work under 
it, and even to recognize the system in its agreements.® 
In 1897 it was resolved that after May 1, 1897, all members of 
the Association must refuse to work by the piece, but in 1898 
the rule was relaxed so as to leave the refusal of piece work 
to the discretion of the general executive board. In 1901 a 
further attempt to regulate the system was indefinitely post- 
poned, but at the next convention in 1903 a sweeping rule was 
adopted that after July 1, 1904, no piece work, premium, 
task, merit, or contract system should be permitted to exist, 
even in shops where it was already in vogue.* Owing to 

1D. F. Schloss, ‘‘ Methods of Industrial Remuneration” (8d ed.), 

. 152. 
: * Journal, Vol. 9, p. 218; Vol. 11, p. 385. 
3 Tb., Vol. 9, pp. 140, 150; Vol. 13, p. 259; Vol. 15, p. 595. 


‘ Ib., Vol. 9, p. 276; Vol. 10, pp. 244, 304; Vol. 18, pp. 650-652; Vol. 
15, p. 619. 
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the business depression of 1904, it was seen to be impossible 
to enforce this last rule and it was suspended by a referendum 
vote. Thus the actual regulation of piece work is still far 
from being accomplished. Even with the guarantee of a 
minimum wage, piece work is still opposed by the union ma- 
chinists, and the price-cutting evil to which we have referred 
is usually mentioned as the main reason for condemning the 
system. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that the bonus and pre- 
mium systems, notwithstanding their recognition of the mini- 
mum-wage principle, are no more favored by the Machinists’ 
Union than are the three systems which reject that principle. 
In 1899 a strong effort was made by the Bickford Drill & Tool 
Company of Cincinnati, whose machinists had struck against 
the introduction of the premium plan, to explain to the 
leaders of the Association the merits of this plan, particularly 
its dissimilarity to piece work, and to persuade the Associa- 
tion to sanction it on conditions resembling those upon which 
the plan was afterwards accepted in 1902 by the Amalga- 
mated Engineers.? The committee on law of the Machinists’ 
convention thought it would be “suicidal” to combat 
the premium plan and advised that it be given a fair trial, 
but this report was rejected by the convention. The 
premium plan thus remained unaffected by union regulations 
until the convention of 1903 officially condemned it. Since 
the strike of ’99, the Bickford Company, notwithstanding its 
failure to secure union approval, has continued to use the 
premium plan and has met with no further opposition from 
the men in its employ.* 

The main reason why all these modern systems of re- 
muneration have been rejected by the Machinists seems to be 
the same as that which causes the opposition to the two- 
machine system, namely the belief that restriction of output 


1 The men are less opposed to the premium plan than to piece work. 
Journal, Vol. 10, p. 578; Vol. 11, p. 404. 

2 American Machinist, October 2, 1902. 

8 See articles by H. M. Norris and Jas. O’Connell in Hngineering 
Magazine, Vol. 18, pp. 572, 689; Vol. 19, p. 373; Journal, Vol. 11, 
p. 336. 
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tends to maintain wages and to promote steadiness of em~- 
ployment. This was brought out by Mr. O’Connell’s report 
as president to the convention of 1899, in which he an- 
nounced that the piece-work system had been defeated in 37 
shops employing 4500 men. He calculated that, as the tend- 
ency of piece work was to reduce the shop force by one- 
fourth, its defeat in these 37 cases had meant continued em- 
ployment for 1125 men who would otherwise have been dis- 
charged.* 

Similarly one of the conditions for the acceptance of the 
premium plan proposed by the Union to Mr. Norris of the 
Bickford Drill & Tool Co., was that no man should be al- 
lowed to earn more than 10 per cent. above the average wages 
of the shop. Since the Union does not object to high wages 
as such, the purpose of this condition clearly was to restrict 
output. 

The same argument was put forward by Mr. O’Connell of 
the Machinists, in giving to Mr. Norris his objections to the 
introduction of the premium plan. “The men,” he said, 
“gain an advance of 25 per cent., but the output of the shop 
is increased 50 per cent. This is more than you can dispose 
of. You lay off a part of your force, retaining only enough 
men to maintain the former output. The result is that you 
drop back to your original pay roll of $1000, which instead 
of being distributed among 500 men goes into the pockets of 
the relative few. The rest remain idle, and labor as a whole 
loses.” 

A wiser policy than the one which the Machinists’ Associa- 
tion has hitherto pursued would be to adopt the premium 
plan, or some similar device, and to regulate its use, just as 
the Typographical Union has regulated the use of the lino- 
type and as in England the Amalgamated Engineers have ac- 
cepted the premium plan subject to certain reasonable condi- 
tions. The cost of labor may be quite as much reduced by 
methods which cause men to work in a more efficient manner 
as by new mechanical inventions; and as the progressive 
trade unions have now ceased to thwart the introduction of 


1 Journal, Vol. 9, p. 218. 
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improved machinery, they will probably discover that it is in 
the long run inexpedient to oppose rational reforms in the 
methods of paying wages. The tendency in the machinists’ 
trade is towards repetitive work, and the class of work in 
which wages can be calculated only by time is constantly di- 
minishing. So long therefore as the Machinists’ Union con- 
tinues to insist upon day work, we may expect that the pre- 
mium plan, or somesimilar device equally adapted to repetitive 
work and intended to accelerate production, will be adopted in 
contract shops without regard to the wishes of the Union. 
The Machinists’ Association would thus be excluded from all 
shops except those in which day work continues to be the 
only available method of payment. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE TYPOGRAPHI- 
CAL UNION 


TEMPORARY associations of American printers at an early 
date bargained with employers. In October, 1809, a commit- 
tee of the Faustus Association of Boston, an organization of 
employing printers, reported: “The evil resulting from a 
combination among journeymen printers which gives to the 
unqualified, intemperate and unfaithful workman a conse- 
quence which he could not derive from his own merits has 
been felt probably by every member of this association.” They 
recommended that measures should be taken for “ counter- 
acting the system of equalization.”+ The earliest con- 
tinuous associations of journeymen printers in the United 
States were formed, however, primarily for beneficiary and 
fraternal purposes, and not with the design of substi- 
tuting collective for individual bargaining. The New York 
Typographical Society, instituted July 4, 1809, the Franklin 
Typographical Society of Boston, organized in 1824, and the 
Columbia Typographical Society, founded in 1815, made the 
relief of needy printers their chief function. The New York 
Society probably enforced a minimum prige list—known as 
the scale of prices—from 1809 to 1819; but in the latter year, 
the Society was incorporated by an act of the legislature, and 
being prohibited by the terms of its charter from establishing 
a “scale,” it became solely a mutual benefit institution and as 
such still exists.2 The Franklin Society has remained a 
purely beneficiary association. 

The Columbia Society, so far as existing records show, 
was the chief association of printers in the United States dur- 


1 “« Secretary’s Report of the Proceedings of the Faustus Association ” 
(MS.). 
2 « Constitution and by-laws of the Typographical Association of New 
York” (New York, 1888). 
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ing the years 1815-1830 which carried on collective bar- 
gaining. The preamble to the earliest constitution of the 
Columbia Society declared: “ Whereas experience has proved 
that the association of individuals and the formation of so- 
cieties for the express purpose of benevolence have seldom if 
ever failed to meet the sanction of both God and man: We 
therefore . . . do unite and form ourselves as one body. . .” 
A “list of prices” adopted November 4, 1815, was printed 
with the constitution ;1 but this scale was already in force 
in all the Washington offices, when the Society was formed. 
The members before signing the constitution declared that 
they would “ at all times procure employment for a member of 
this Society in preference to any other person.” Nothing else 
in the constitution indicated that the Society had other than 
beneficiary aims, and it is significant that the first scale of 
prices remained unchanged for more than twenty years. The 
method of collective bargaining used by the Society is illus- 
trated in its attempt to secure the regulation of apprentice- 
ship. A committee was appointed in November, 1835, and 
carried on a correspondence with the employing printers of 
the District of Columbia. Mr. Force, an employing printer, 
suggested a plan to the committee and nine members were 
appointed “to wait upon the employers, whose duty it shall 
be to receive any modifications of the plan proposed, suggested 
iby the employers, and report the same with other proceedings 
to the Society.? 

In the decade from 1830 to 1840, several associations of 
journeymen printers were formed with the design of main- 
taining “scales of prices.” The Typographical Association 
of New York was thus founded on June 17%, 1831. The 
preamble to its constitution declared: “The Journeymen 
Printers of New York with a view to elevate the character 
and advance the interests of the profession by maintaining a 
just and uniform scale of prices for their labor do hereby re- 
solve to form themselves into a society... .” Every part of 
the organic law of the Association was framed in accordance 

“Constitution of the Columbia Typographical Society ” (Washing- 
ton, 1821). 

* “« Apprentices to the Printing Business” (Washington, 1835). 
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with the purpose thus declared. Benefits were to be paid to 
“any member who may be thrown out of employment in con- 
sequence of not obtaining a price for his labor that shall be in 
accordance with the scale.” No appropriations were to be 
made for the relief of sick members nor for the burial of de- 
ceased brethren until the amount of money in the treasury 
should exceed five hundred dollars. No member of the As- 
sociation was permitted to work “ on any pretence whatever,— 
either directly or indirectly for prices less than those speci- 
fied.” + The method pursued in forming the scale of the 
Association is described in the introduction to the constitu- 
tion: “ A general meeting of the trade was called about the 
first of June, 1831, at which a committee was appointed to 
draw up a just and equitable scale of prices. The commit- 
tee made their report to an adjourned meeting which adopted 
it; and on the 17th day of the same month the Typographical 
Association of New York was established and a constitution 
and by-laws framed for its government. A circular to the em- 
ploying printers was forthwith issued covering the new scale 
of prices and respectfully asking them to accede to it. Most 
of them, to their honor, saw the justice of the demand and 
promptly awarded the wages asked for. There were some, 
however, both among the book offices and daily newspapers, 
who altogether refused and have managed from that time to 
the present by a constant change of workmen—to evade the 
demands for a fair compensation.” The Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Society formed in 1831 combined beneficiary fea- 
tures with a well-defined set of rules for maintaining a scale 
of prices. No member, under forfeit of membership, was 
permitted to work in an office “ where . . . any person or per- 
sons are employed for less than the list of prices called 
for? 

Similar societies were formed in several other cities, and 
delegates representing such associations in Baltimore, New 


1 «* Constitution and by-laws of the Typographical Association of New 
York” (New York, 1883). 

2 « Constitution and by-laws of the Baltimore Typographical Society ” 
(Baltimore, 1832). 
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York, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and Washington met in 
convention at Washington in November, 1836.* By this 
time, collective bargaining in the printing trade was fairly 
launched. The subordination of beneficiary aims was, how- 
ever, only gradually accomplished. The first national conven- 
tion of Journeymen Printers, in 1850, advised “all typo- 
graphical trade associations to abolish the so-called benefit 
system.” ? In 1853, the book and job printers of New York 
complained by petition to the National Typographical Union 
that the New York Union maintained beneficiary features 
which largely enhanced the cost of membership. They 
claimed that on this account practically all the book and job 
printers were unorganized and asked for a separate charter. 
While refusing their request, the National Union required 
such of its subordinates as yet retained the “ beneficiary sys- 
tem” to “alter their rules so as to admit to their fellowship 
those members of the craft, who wish to be admitted for trade 
protection only.” * 

Collective bargaining among the printers was entirely on a 
local basis during the period from 1830 to 1885. The 
unions frequently changed their scales without conferences, 
but the larger unions found it advisable to consult employers 
before making radical changes. No continuous organizations 
of employers appear to have existed, but temporary employ- 
ers’ associations were frequently formed when changes in the 
scale were under discussion. Only one distinct tendency in 
the development of the method of bargaining is discoverable 
before 1885. Shortly after the formation of the typographical 
associations designed to maintain a standard wage, the unions 
began to take precautions against ill-considered changes in 
the scale. The New York Typographical Association in 
1833 required two months’ notice before any change could be 
made in the scale of prices. The Columbia Typographical 


1“ Proceedings of the National Typographical Convention ” (Wash- 
ington, 1836). 

* “ Proceedings of the National Convention of Journeymen Printers of 
the United States” (Philadelphia, 1851), p. 12. 


*“* Proceedings of the National Typographical Union” (Pittsburg, 
1853), pp. 8, 16. 
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Union, adopting a revised list of prices in 1837, enacted: 
“No alteration or amendment shall be made in the foregoing 
list of prices, unless two-thirds of the members present con- 
cur therein; nor then without one month’s previous notice 
having been given.”* Provisions of a like kind were in- 
corporated in the constitutions of many unions. 

The formation of the National Typographical Union in 
1852 introduced no modification in the method of conducting 
collective bargaining. The entire independence on the part of 
the locals of any central control precluded any effective regu- 
lation of local bargaining by national authority. Under these 
circumstances, the national organization confined itself to the 
formulation of vague general rules. In 1853, the National 
Typographical Union declared by resolution that it regarded 
“as injudicious a frequent resort to strikes on the part of 
journeymen—believing that in most cases all such differences 
can be settled satisfactorily by other and more amicable means 
and thatastrike should be resorted to only when all such means 
fail”? To add force to this exhortation two new sections 
were incorporated in the general laws in 1857. The resort to 
strikes was declared “inexpedient except where the rules 
or principles of the National or a subordinate union may 
have been violated,” and subordinate unions were urged “ to 
adopt some conciliatory method of making important changes 
in their scale of prices, etc”? In 1864, a committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a uniform constitution for subordinate 
unions recommended the insertion of this provision: “ The 
scale of prices can only be altered at a regular meeting after 
notice for such alteration shall have been given at the regular 
meeting preceding. Provided, that two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present shall vote for such change or amendment.” * 


1“ Constitution of the Columbia Typographical Society” (Washing- 
ton, 1837). 

2«« Proceedings of the National Typographical Union” (Pittsburg, 
1853). 

$ : Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Session of the National Typo- 
graphical Union ” (New Orleans, 1857), pp. 27, 31. 

4«« Proceedings of the Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Annual Sessions 
of the National Typographical Union” (Detroit, 1864), p. 71. 
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The strong feeling among the local unions against any con- 
trol by the national organization cansed the defeat of the 
proposed constitution by a decisive majority.’ 

By 1876, the advisability of some uniform regulations con- 
cerning strikes had become so evident that while the subordi- 
nate unions were unwilling to commit the matter definitely to 
the International Union, amendments to the general laws re- 
quired “subordinate unions not to order a strike without at 
least a three-quarters vote of the union, all the members be- 
ing constitutionally notified of the meeting.” No members 
were permitted to vote “on such questions unless having be- 
longed to the subordinate union interested at least six 
months.” 2 Since subordinate unions were not aided by 
the International Union in case of strike, disobedience to these 
rules carried no penalty. The deliberate expression of the 
central organization concerning the proper procedure in in- 
augurating strikes undoubtedly strengthened the hands of the 
conservative element in the local unions, but beyond this, the 
strike law was ineffectual until the strike fund was established 
in 1885. 

The formation of a national defense or strike fund was 
urged at an early date. In the “ Address to Local Societies ” 
issued in 1836, the National Typographical Convention pro- 
posed: “In case it shall be necessary in any local society to 
strike for an advance of wages, it shall be the duty of all other 
societies to contribute such sum as shall be necessary to sus- 
tain them. Provided, the board of control of the National 
Society previously sanctions the strike.’* At the national 
convention of Journeymen Printers held in 1850, it was pro- 
posed that local unions should have the right “to call on 
sister unions for aid to the extent of $1 from each member 
as a loan until the settlement of the local difficulty.” When, 
however, the constitution of the National Typographical 


1 «Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Session of the National 
Typographical Union ” (Detroit, 1865), p. 42. 

*« Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Session of the Inter- 
national Union” (Boston, 1876), p. 26. 

*«« Proceedings of the National Typographical Convention” (Wash- 
ington, 1886), p. 18. 
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Union was drawn up, no provision was made for a national 
strike fund. 

During the thirty-two years following the organization of 
the National Typographical Union in 1852, many plans for a 
national fund were offered. As early as 1867, an act for the 
establishment of such a fund was passed by the National 
Union and submitted to the locals, but the larger unions 
strongly opposed the project. The opponents of the measure 
foresaw clearly the result of its adoption. Cincinnati Typo- 
graphical Union urged in protest that “it would be neces- 
sary to clothe the dispenser of the fund with power to pass 
upon the legitimacy of a strike before rendering assistance ; 
otherwise the tendency would be to encourage . . . strikes.” * 
Although the measure was reported as having been ratified 
by the subordinate unions, on account of the bitter hostility 
shown by some of the strong local unions, the president of the 
Union decided not to enforce the law.? After a desultory 
discussion for some years the project was dropped until 1875, 
when a measure known as the “ McVicar fund law” was pro- 
posed. Three years later this law was passed. It provided 
for the payment of one dollar annually by each member of 
the subordinate unions. The money thus collected was to be 
held by the officials of the local unions, subject to the order 
of the secretary-treasurer of the International Union. Aid 
was to be given from the fund only after the strike had been 
approved by a three-fourths vote of the local union in a meet- 
ing of which the members had had at least twelve hours’ no- 
tice. The sanction of the president of the International 
Union was also necessary in all cases except in case of a strike 
against a reduction in wages. The subordinate unions, 
almost without exception, refused to pay their assessments, 
and the International Union repealed the law.* Finally 

1“ Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Session of the National Typo- 
graphical Union” (New York, 1867), p. 48. 

2 «« Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Session of the National Typo- 
graphical Union” (New York, 1868), p. 7. 

3 «« Proceedings of the T'wenty-sixth Annual Session of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union” (New York, 1878), p. 71 et seq. 

4“ Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual Session of the Interna. 
tional Typographical Union” (New York, 1879), pp. 11, 27. 
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in 1885, a successful strike law was enacted, providing for 
assistance to local unions in case of strike. For several years 
the law was not effectively enforced, and the fund was very 
small, but the Union has always had a defense fund since 
1885. 

The slow development among the union printers of a 
belief in the desirability of a central defense fund was largely 
due to the character of the industry. In 1860, for example, a 
much larger proportion of the printers were employed on 
newspapers than at present, and newspapers in different cities 
even yet compete only slightly. In the book and job trade, 
competition among the master printers of different cities is 
of recent growth. Under these circumstances the chief func- 
tion of the Typographical Union for nearly forty years was 
to aid local societies by preventing an influx of printers in 
times of strike. As the integration of the country became 
closer, the ability of printers in one city to raise prices came 
to depend very largely on the scale in force in other places. 
With the realization of this change in conditions, came the 
willingness to contribute to a common treasury. 

Directly or indirectly all recent developments in the method 
of collective bargaining between the union printers and their 
employers are the outcome of the establishment of the Union’s 
defense fund. The period since 1885 has been marked (1) by 
the establishment of a corps of officials known as “ organ- 
izers ” who participate in local bargaining, (2) by the forma- 
tion of local and national associations of employers dealing as 
units with the subordinate unions and the International 
Union, and finally (3) by the wide extension of the system 
of formal contracts sanctioned in many cases by the Inter- 
national Union. These developments will be considered in 
the remainder of this paper. 


The defense fund law of 1885 was faulty in many respects, 
but chiefly in that collective bargaining was left almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the locals. In order to secure aid from 
the fund, the local union had to obtain the consent of the 
executive committee consisting of the president, the chief 
organizer, and a vice-president or a state deputy. These offi- 
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cers, located in various parts of the country, and receiving 
small salaries, devoted only a small part of their time to the 
work of the Union, and were necessarily unable to participate 
in the bargaining between the local union and the employers. 
President Aimison touched the heart of the difficulty in his ad- 
dress at the session of the International Union in 1886: 
“ Hither the whole question of strikes should be placed under 
the control of the executive committee or the law repealed. It 
may be thought that the approval by the council of a strike be- 
fore the fund can be used places the subject-matter sufficiently 
under control. But the fact that steps can be taken from 
which no retreat is possible before the council is notified is 
a danger not to be avoided under the law as it now stands. 
Experience convinces me that many if not most of the strikes 
which occur are either without adequate cause, are ill-timed 
or are hopeless of success; and I fear that in numerous in- 
stances the spirit of the law is disregarded, that to secure the 
necessary majority to order a strike the rights of the minority 
are trampled upon. These facts, the sufficiency of the cause, 
the propriety as to the occasion and the legality of the method 

. should be ascertained before a strike is approved. They 
cannot be ascertained without the presence upon the ground 
of an International officer.” In accordance with this advice, 
the law was amended to read: “ In the event of a disagreement 
between a subordinate union and employer, which in the 
opinion of the union may result in a strike, such union shall 
notify the chief organizer, who shall immediately repair to 
the place where said union is located and investigate the 
cause of disagreement and endeavor to adjust the difficulty by 
arbitration. If his efforts should prove futile, he shall ap- 
prise the other members of the executive council of all the 
circumstances, and if a majority of said council shall decide 
that a strike is expedient and justifiable, such union may be 
authorized to order a strike... .” 

During the year 1887-1888, the subordinate unions were 
involved in many costly strikes, and the president of the Inter- 
national in 1888 urged strongly that the defense-fund law 
should be again amended. The assessment for the defense 
fund was doubled and the foundation laid for the present 
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system of organizers. The territory of the Union was divided 
into seven districts, and it was provided that an organizer 
should be elected yearly for each district by the delegates from 
the district present at the session of the International Union. 
Before any assistance might be given to a subordinate union 
from the defense fund, the union was required to notify the 
organizer of the district, who went to the place, investigated 
the cause of the disagreement, and endeavored to adjust the 
difficulty.t 

The method of selecting organizers by districts was by no 
means satisfactory. In 1893, the president urged upon the 
delegates the importance of greater care in selecting these 
officials. “The great majority of strikes,’ he said, “ arise 
from technical violations of the scale by employers, and our 
members, fearful that the encroachment is but the fore- 
runner of other and more comprehensive demands, are natu- 
rally enough inclined to resist at the outset... . Our chief 
reliance in avoiding difficulty at this stage must necessarily be 
the organizer, and if that official fails to meet the question 
courageously all hope of adjustment can be abandoned.” The 
organizers usually remained in office only a short time, since 
new delegates from the district usually regarded the position 
as part of the spoils of union politics. A second defect in the 
system was that the organizers were paid by the day and 
usually secured only a few weeks’ work each year. Thus in the 
year 1895-1896, forty-six organizers and deputy organizers re- 
ceived pay for aiding unions in the work of bargaining. The 
highest amount paid to any one of them was $155. All 
of these officials were actively engaged in the printing in- 
dustry as workmen. 

A reform in the system was clearly advisable. Permanence 
in office and continuity in employment were advocated as 
requisites for securing efficient organizers. In 1896, President 
Prescott recommended this policy with great force. “It 
would be incomparably better,” he said, “to have one or two 
men devoting their entire time to the work now devolving on 


'«* Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Session of the Interna 
tional Typographical Union ” (Chicago, 1888), p. 146. 
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the organizers. As practice makes for perfection, those of- 
ficials would soon become adepts in the art of organizing, 
treating with employers, and managing strikes.” A proposed 
amendment giving the president the power of appointment 
was defeated on account of the strong feeling against centrali- 
zation. Similar proposals for a reform in the system, 
brought forward at almost every session of the Union and 
twice submitted to the referendum, were defeated until the 
session of 1901, when the power of appointment was vested in 
the president.? The organizers are still paid by the day, but 
the abolition of the district system has made it possible to 
employ several of them continuously. The International 
Union has thus, after a delay of many years, secured a staff of 
experienced officials who assume charge of the bargaining of 
the subordinate unions whenever it appears likely that a 
reach of industrial peace is threatened. 

The table on the next page, compiled from the reports of 
the secretary-treasurer, shows the amounts expended by the 
International Union for the expenses of organizers engaged 
in local bargaining, and the amounts paid to local unions in 
difficulties with employers. 

While the sums paid to unions vary greatly in different 
years, the amount expended for organizers has steadily in~ 
creased. If the expenditures in any five years covered by the 
table are compared with those in any preceding period of 
equal length, it becomes clear that the Typographical Union 
spends an increasing part of its defense fund in the process of 
collective bargaining and a decreasing portion in outlay for 
strikes. Thus, in no year from 1890 to 1895 was the expendi- 
ture for organizers greater than fourteen per cent. of the total 
amount paid from the defense fund, while in three of the 
years, from 1899 to 1904, the expenditure for organizers was 
nearly fifty per cent. of the total expended for defense pur- 
poses, and in only one year did it go as low as thirteen per 
cent. The efficiency of the force of organizers in averting 


1 «« Proceedings of the Forty-third Session of the International Typo. 


graphical Union ” (Indianapolis, 1896), pp. 114, 116. 
2 «Proceedings of the Forty-seventh Session of the International 
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strikes has been strongly praised by the International officers. 
Secretary-Treasurer Bramwood said in his report for 1898: 
“To the casual reader the sum expended in traveling expenses 
by the organizers and officers may seem large, but it is impossi- 
ble to estimate the money saved local unions or the Inter- 
national by these arbiters, who, in many instances, averted 
serious conflicts between employers and employees.” 

When the International defense fund was established, many 
local unions maintained funds for strike purposes. The larger 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEFENSE FUND 


Percentage of total 
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(1) Exclusive of expenses incurred in organizing new unions. 


unions continued to finance their strikes without the aid of 
the central treasury. The power of the International Union 
to control collective bargaining was thus limited to those 
cases in which aid was expected. Although the general laws. 
of the Union prescribed that no strike or lockout should be 
“deemed legal or moneys expended from the defense fund on 
that account ” unless the strike or lockout should have been 
“authorized or recognized by the executive council,” and also 
that “to affect union men prejudicially to their standing in 
the Union, the strike must have been authorized in accordance 
with the [International] law,” * local unions frequently dis- 


1“ Book of Laws ” (Indianapolis, 1903), General Laws, secs. 126, 1277. 
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regarded these provisions and declared strikes without con- 
sulting the executive committee. As the interests of the 
Union became more fully nationalized and a national policy 
developed, the members came to realize that a striking union, 
even though paying its own expenses, might seriously imperil 
the success of a general policy of the International Union. 
Owing to the unhappy outcome of two unsanctioned strikes 
in the year 1903-04, this feeling crystallized into legislation. 
The 1904 session of the Typographical Union amended 
the strike law, and required the council to “immediately 
disown” all strikes occurring without its sanction, and 
“to guarantee protection to all members who remain at, 
accept, or return to work in offices affected by an illegal 
strike.” 


While the employees in the printing trades have formed 
their organizations along craft lines, the employers have 
ignored such distinctions in their own organizations. From 
the standpoint of the employers, the printing trade consists of 
two branches: newspaper publishing and book and job print- 
ing. This classification is based chiefly on differences in the 
conditions under which the products are sold. The output of 
the book and job printer is subject to a wider and severer 
competition than that of the newspaper publisher. Only in 
the smaller towns do the newspaper publishers and the book 
and job printers unite in a single organization, and such as- 
sociations are rarely long-lived and have never attained the 
dignity of a national organization. The effective employers’ 
associations are thus confined to the larger cities, where the 
differentiation between the two branches of the trade is com- 
plete. As a result the organization of the employers is by no 
means co-extensive with that of their employees. Thus, in 
July, 1904, typographical unions were active in 600 towns and 
cities in the United States and Canada, while the employing 
book and job printers had distinctive organizations, affiliated 
with their national association, in only fifty-four cities, and 
the newspaper publishers were organized in only 113 places. 
The importance of the employers’ associations, however, is far 
greater than is thus indicated, inasmuch as the fifty-four cities 
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organized by the book and job printers include the chief print- 
ing centres in North America. 

Prior to 1887, associations of book and job printers for the 
purpose of negotiating collectively with the unions were 
usually temporary. The New York Typothetz, founded at a 
meeting in Tammany Hall, December 26, 1862, is the oldest 
association of master printers now existing in the United 
States. Interest in the organization died out after a few 
years, but in 1883 the association was revived. In 1886, The 
American Bookmaker, a trade journal, urged the formation of 
similar societies in other cities, and within a short time, ty- 
pothete were organized in Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and Richmond.? The rapid increase of these associations 
was due to the new power acquired by the typographical 
unions, through the establishment of a national defense 
fund. 

Confident in its new resources, the International Typo- 
graphical Union in 1886 declared by resolution that on and 
after November 1, 1887, nine hours should “ constitute a day’s 
work.” As a consequence of this demand, the Chicago ty- 
pothetz issued an address to the employing printers of the 
United States and Canada calling a convention at Chicago on 
October 18, 1887, “for the purpose of devising plans for 
united action upon the recent demand of the International 
Typographical Union that nine hours shall constitute a day’s 
work.” In the meantime, the president of the Typographical 
Union, having become convinced that the reduction in hours 
could not be accomplished, called a conference of delegates 
from representative unions. Acting on the advice of this in- 
formally constituted body, the executive board suspended the 
operation of the nine-hour law and instructed the members of 
the conference to proceed to Chicago to “consult with the 
Typothete and, if possible, make some arrangements by 
which a joint understanding could be had.” Representatives 
from seventeen local associations of employing printers met in 
Chicago, October 18-20, and formed a national organization— 


1 The American Bookmaker, Vol. 1, p. 10. 
2 Tb., Vol. 3, passim. 
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The United Typothete of America. The conference com- 
mittee of the International Typographical Union assembled 
in Chicago at the same time. The Union committee pro- 
posed, if the nine-hour day should be conceded, to instruct the 
subordinate unions to reduce their wage scales proportionally. 
This proposal was rejected, and the Union at its next session 
repealed the nine-hour law. 

The structure of the Typothetz was so loose and the control 
over the members so slight, that any continuous bargaining 
with the International Union was impracticable. The atti- 
tude of its organizers was clearly expressed by the president of 
the Typothete in his address at the second convention: “ Our 
society,” said Mr. De Vinne, “is unlike any in the trade. It 
is voluntary and not coercive. We are here as freemen, not 
pledged to blind obedience in support of any leader or any 
policy—it is not in our plan to coerce unwilling or half-will- 
ing members in obedience to a policy they do not approve. 
We are here for counsel and for that cheerful and voluntary 
concert of action which comes only from a conviction of the 
justice of the counsellings.” The members of the Typothete: 
were not bound to follow any line of action recommended by 
the national body, and the assessments were so small that the 
revenue of the organization was not more than sufficient to 
defray the small administrative expenses. The annual in- 
come of the Typothete, as late as 1902, was barely $3000. 
The greater part of this sum was spent in publishing and dis- 
tributing the report of the convention proceedings. 

The Typographical Union in 1888 renewed its attempt to 
deal with the Typothete and appointed three representatives 
to confer with that organization “ with a view to establish a 
basis upon which a good understanding and honorable peace 
may be secured.” In answer to a communication from this. 
committee, the Typothete replied: “There exists no matter 
of difference between the two bodies which would come 
properly under the jurisdiction of the United Typothete. 
If any misunderstandings or disputes exist they should be 


1 «« Proceedings of the First Convention of the United Typothete of 
America” (Richmond, 1887), p. 16. 
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settled by the local typothete interested.”* The committee 
from the Typographical Union persisted in its proposal and 
requested permission to discuss: first, a proper apprenticeship 
system; second, separate unions for the book and job trade; 
third, withdrawal of foremen from Union membership; 
fourth, arbitration. The matter was referred by the Typoth- 
etee to the executive committee and in an informal discus- 
sion the committee from the Union, according to its report, 
was informed that “the United Typothete had no jurisdic- 
tion over the local typothetz in the matters suggested by us 
for conference, and the executive committee could not enter 
into an agreement with us that would bind the local typoth- 
ete, their powers being only advisory.” The committee 
accordingly reported to the Union: “ After examining the 
subject we find that the National Typothetz claim that they 
have no power to make contracts which would be binding on 
others, all such power, if any exists, being vested in the local 
bodies,” and recommended that the subordinate unions “ take 
some action toward negotiating as a body with the local 
Typothete.” ? 

Meantime the agitation for a shorter working day had been 
vigorously carried on within the Union. A committee, ap- 
pointed at the Atlanta meeting in 1890 to reply to an address, 
opposing the nine-hour day, issued by the employing printers, 
declared that the Union wished to bring about the shorter 
workday by national agreement, but urged the journeymen 
printers to “prepare for the successful carrying out of the 
movement in favor of shorter hours.”? A year later, the 
International Union submitted to the membership a proposi- 
tion for a nine-hour day law to be effective on October 1, 1891. 
At the referendum, 9340 votes were cast for the proposition 
and 3556 against, but President Prescott held that a three- 
fourths majority was necessary to ratify on the ground that 


1“ Proceedings of Second Annual Meeting of the United Typothete 
of America” (New York, 1888), pp. 31, 32. 

* « Proceedings of the Thirty-seventh Annual Session of the Interna. 
tional Typographical Union ” (Indianapolis, 1889), pp. 11, 12, 95. 

3 The Typographical Journal, July 15, 1890. 
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the adoption of the measure would undoubtedly involve 
strikes. 

The result of the referendum had hardly been announced 
when a great strike began at Pittsburg for the nine-hour day. 
The executive board of the Union sanctioned the strike; the 
United Typothete endorsed “the action of the Pittsburg 
typothete in resisting the recent demands made by the Typo- 
graphical Union of that city” and pledged “hearty support 
in every practicable form.”+ The Pittsburg strike was thus 
in effect a struggle between the International Union and the 
United Typothete fought out through local branches. The 
Typographical Union levied an extra assessment on its mem- 
bers and spent upwards of $60,000 from the defense fund in 
carrying on the strike. The United Typothete, adhering to 
its policy of voluntary action on the part of its members, col- 
lected by contribution a sum of money for securing the ad- 
judication of certain legal questions raised by the strike. 
Employers in other cities aided the Pittsburg typothete 
with workmen and in other ways.* The strike after two 
years’ duration was lost by the Union. 

Until 1896, all propositions submitted to the membership 
of the Typographical Union for the general inauguration of 
the shorter working day were defeated. At the session of the 
Union held at Colorado Springs in that year a new plan was 
proposed and adopted. A committee was appointed to man- 
age the movement, and subordinate unions were requested to 
levy assessments to provide funds for local disbursement in 
strikes occurring in the execution of the plan. The shorter 
workday committee carried on an extensive propaganda 
among the local unions, and arrangements were made with the 
allied unions of pressmen and bookbinders for simultaneous 
action. Matters were so far advanced by 1898 that the com- 
mittee had already set the date on which the shorter working 


1 «Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention of the United Ty- 
pothete of America” (Richmond, 1892), p. 28. 

2 « Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Session of the International 
Typographical Union ” (Indianapolis, 1892), p. 35; ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Sixth Annual Convention of the United Typothete of America ” (Rich- 
mond, 1892), passim. 
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day should become effective. While affairs were in this state, 
the United Typothete held its annual convention. Repre- 
sentatives of the Pressmen and of the Typographical Union 
were permitted to address the convention, and the Typothete 
appointed a committee to confer with the shorter workday 
committee. 

This conference—known in the trade as the Syracuse Con- 
ference—agreed upon a plan for the reduction of hours of 
work. The fifty-seven hour week was to go into effect on the 
21st of November, 1898, and the fifty-four hour week one year 
later. The Typographical, Pressmen’s, and Bookbinders’ 
Unions, on their part agreed to attempt an equalization of 
wages in competitive districts. The representatives from the 
Typothete were unable to bind the members of that organiza- 
tion and could go no farther than earnestly to recommend the 
observance of the agreement to their fellow members.* Prac- 
tically all the members of the Typothetez, however, adhered 
to the agreement, and, in 1899, President Donnelly of the 
Typographical Union stated that ninety per cent. of the 
members of his Union had obtained the shorter workday. 

Decided opposition to regular conferences with the Unions 
manifested itself at the meeting of the Typothete in 1899. 
Many of the employers of non-union workmen objected to 
such conferences on the ground that they felt morally bound 
by agreements of the Typothete with the Union.? In the 
same year the differences between the two organizations were 
intensified by the Kansas City strike. The typothete of 
that place secured the aid of the United Typothete in re- 
sisting the demands of the local typographical union. An 
appeal was issued by the executive committee asking for aid 
to the amount of $50,000. A number of grievances were al- 
leged by the local union, but the Typothetz extended aid on 
the ground that the strike had been called for the purpose of 
unionizing the shops.* The strike was a repetition of the one 


» “Report of Conference of Committees on Shorter Workday ” (Bos- 
ton, 1898), pp. 188, 184. 

* «* Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the United 
Typothete of America” (Boston, 1899), p. 75 et seq. 

> « Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the United 
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at Pittsburg eight years before, in that a question affecting 
the entire trade was fought out by national organizations 
through local branches. 

While the structural form of the United Typothete thus 
remained loose and decentralized, the local typothete had 
for the most part developed efficient associations for bargain- 
ing purposes. A difficulty, however, was encountered in deal- 
ing with local unions, since the unions were unable to submit 
to conciliation questions covered by the laws of the Inter- 
national Union. An important case of this kind occurred in 
New York. The New York typothete and the local typo- 
graphical union concluded an agreement to refer to the Inter- 
national Union and the United Typothete for arbitration 
“such points as conflict with the present International Typo- 
graphical Union laws.” The executive council of the Union 
declined, however, to sanction the arbitration of the Inter- 
national rule requiring foremen to be members of the Union. 

* The International Union at its next session endorsed this ac- 
tion and ordered the executive officers not to submit any of the 
laws of the Union to arbitration. In 1902, the executive coun- 
cil of the Union and the executive committee of the United 
Typothete met and discussed the formation of an agreement 
for the arbitration of disputes by a national board. The repre- 
sentatives of the Union refused to make any concessions on the 
“closed shop” question, and the Typothetee committee in- 
sisted on a provision that a week’s work should remain fifty- 
four hours during the five years covered by the agreement.* 
These differences proved irreconcilable. 

The Kansas City strike, the action of the Union in the New 
York case, and the failure to agree on an arbitration plan led 
many members of the United Typothete to favor the 
strengthening of that organization. In 1900, a plan for 


Typothete of America” (n. p., n. d.), pp. 42, 48; ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Forty-sixth Session of the International Typographical Union ” (Indi- 
anapolis, 1900), p. 74 et seg. 

1 « Proceedings of the Forty-eighth Session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union ” (Indianapolis, 1902), pp. 98, 94; ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention of the United Typothete of America” (St 
Louis, 1902), p. 55. 
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taising a national defense fund was adopted, but since many 
members of the Typothete had no relations with the unions 
the payment to the emergency fund was made voluntary and 
only a few of the members subscribed.t_ The Buffalo typoth- 
etz proposed in 1901 certain radical amendments to the 
constitution, but the advocates of the old régime triumphed in 
the convention; a new plan for raising a voluntary defense 
fund was adopted, and the consideration of proposed changes 
deferred for a year. When the convention met in 1902 the 
same differences in opinion manifested themselves. A partial 
agreement, however, was reached on the question of revenue, 
and the convention increased the assessment on local organiza- 
tions sufficiently to provide for the employment of a paid of- 
ficial as secretary.” 

While the Typothete was thus slowly moving toward a 
more highly centralized form of government, the Typo- 
graphical Union had begun the agitation for a further reduc- 
tion in the hours of work. The Cincinnati convention, held 
in 1902, directed the executive council and the first vice- 
president to act as an eight-hour committee. Local unions 
were forbidden to make contracts extending beyond October 1, 
1905, for a longer working day than eight hours. During the 
annual convention of the Typothete, June 20-23, 1904, the 
eight-hour committee of the Union had a conference with a 
committee of the Typothete relative to the establishment of 
the shorter workday. The Typothete declared itself “ op- 
posed to any reduction of the fifty-four hour week” and ex- 
pressed its intention of resisting any attempt on the part of 
the Union to reduce the hours of labor.* 

The agitation for the eight-hour day strengthened the ad- 
vocates of centralization in the Typothetz, and, at the session 
of 1904, a new constitution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 
This instrument gives the national organization large powers. 


1“ Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the United 
Typothete of America” (Norfolk, 1901), p. 29. 

* « Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the United Ty- 
pothetz of America” (St. Louis, 1902), p. 188. 

* “ Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the United 
Typothete of America” (St. Louis, 1904), p. 152. 
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Under it the United Typothete may “legislate for its mem- 
bership and determine all questions arising between them or 
it and the trade unions or other employees in regard to shop 
practice, hours of labor, apprentices and every other question 
except wages which, being governed by local conditions, shall 
be regulated by the local organization.” The assessment on 
each $1000 of wages paid in the mechanical departments was 
increased from twenty-five cents to $5. The emergency 
fund is now maintained from the general assessment and not, 
as heretofore, by voluntary contributions. The executive 
committee may pay any member having a strike in his shop 
an amount equal to his entire loss, or such part as may seem 
best, such payments to continue only for three months except 
by special resolution.? 

With the adoption of the new constitution in 1904, the 
formative period in the national organization of the book and 
job employing printers may be considered concluded. The 
theory held by the founders of the Typothete that the associa- 
tion should be simply for consultation and conference has 
been definitely abandoned. The remodelled organization is 
financially able to make a vigorous resistance in case of in- 
dustrial warfare, and possessing a strong control over its 
members, it can enforce the observance of its contracts. 
Whatever may be the immediate outcome, the changes made 
in the constitution have given the organization a structural 
form highly suitable for national collective bargaining. 

While the relations between the Union and the Typothetee 
have hitherto been those of opponents, the field of possible 
bargaining between the two organizations has been marked 
out. Both have power, under their constitutions, to regulate 
shop practices, including the length of the working day and 
the terms of apprenticeship, and both regard the adjustment 
of wages as a local question. The Typographical Union, hav- 
ing first acquired national power, has enacted a number of 
laws regulating such matters. The Typothete, up to the 
present, has attempted no positive action, but, at various 


1“ Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the United 
Typothete of America” (St. Louis, 1904), pp. 178, 182. 
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times, has declared its opposition to certain shop practices en- 
forced by the Union. In September, 1903, the executive 
committee summarized the chief objections to the Union’s 
regulations in a manifesto entitled “The Declaration of 
Policy of the United Typothete of America.” According 
to this statement, the Typothete objects to the closed shop 
and to the requirement that the foreman shall be a mem- 
ber of the Union. It is opposed to any further reduction 
in the working time, to any form of exclusive agreement, and 
to the use of the Union label. The president was careful to 
state to the convention that the “ Declaration of Policy” is 
not legislation binding upon the individual members, but 
simply a statement of aims.* 

The proposed reduction in the working day is the imme- 
diate concern of both organizations. The Typographical 
Union in October, 1904, submitted a new plan for the inau- 
guration of the eight-hour day to the referendum,” and it was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. The law thus adopted 
requires each local union to make an assessment of one-half of 
one per cent. on the wages of its members. The sums col- 
lected are to be held in the treasuries of the local unions for 
the support of any strikes resulting from the attempt to en- 
force the eight-hour day. The International officers are em- 
powered to draw from those local unions which experience no 
difficulty in securing the shorter working day one-half of the 
amount collected. The eight-hour day is to become effective 
on January 1, 1906, and “in each instance where the eight- 
hour day is refused,” work is to cease. 

The development of bargaining between the Typographical 
Union and the newspaper publishers has been along entirely 
different lines from that with the Typothete. This difference 
has been chiefly due to the character of the organization which 
the newspaper publishers have used for bargaining purposes. 
The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association was or- 
ganized in 1887, but for the first thirteen years of its history, 

1“ Proceedings of the Highteenth Annual Convention of the United 
Typothete of America” (St. Louis, 1904), pp. 18, 19. 
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the Association did not concern itself with the relations of its 
members to the unions. During this period the chief func- 
tion of the organization was the maintenance of a credit 
bureau, through which members were informed concerning 
the financial standing of advertisers and advertising agents. 
A series of difficulties with the Typographical Union in the 
years 1898-1900, led the local associations of newspaper pub- 
lishers to strengthen their organizations. In 1898, the 
Chicago newspapers suspended publication for four days in a 
united resistance to the demands of the stereotypers—a sub- 
ordinate union of the Typographical Union. The publishers 
signed an agreement not to deal separately with a union on 
strike.t In 1899, the Pittsburg publishers’ association re- 
fused to agree to the demand of the Pittsburg typographical 
union for jurisdiction over the machine tenders and proof- 
readers, and a general strike of the newspaper offices resulted. 
These occurrences caused the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association in February, 1900, to appoint a special 
standing committee to have charge of labor matters. The 
committee employed a commissioner, who devotes his entire 
time to the work. 

Many members of the Association employ non-union print- 
ers. In January, 1901, the Association had one hundred and 
seventy-three members. Of one hundred and twenty-five 
reporting their relations with the unions, seventy-four had 
union composing rooms and sixty-one union stereotype rooms.’ 
If an agreement binding on all the members had been made, 
many publishers would have withdrawn, and the primary aims 
of the Association would have been sacrificed. The solution 
of the same difficulty reached by the stove manufacturers— 
the formation of a new organization for the sole purpose of 
dealing with the unions—was regarded for this reason as 
undesirable. Working within these limitations, the Associa- 
tion has directed its efforts, not to the establishment of a sys- 

1 The Typographical Journal, Vol. 18, p. 58 et seg.; ‘‘ Proceedings of 
the Forty-sixth Session of the International Typographical Union” 
(Indianapolis, 1900), p. 19. 

2 « Statistics of Daily Newspaper Officers for the Year 1900” (Chicago, 
pile 
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tem of national collective bargaining, but to providing a 
method of adjustment for individual disputes. The aim of 
the Publishers has not been to influence the subject-matter of 
the agreements entered into by members of the Association 
and the unions, but to provide means for the peaceable settle- 
ment of disputes. Since the nature of the newspaper publish- 
ing business makes interruptions in work more than ordinarily 
undesirable, the primary desire of the Association has been the 
avoidance of strikes. 

Acting on these principles, the publishers naturally selected 
arbitration and not conciliation as the method for adjusting 
differences between members of the Association and the Typo- 
graphical Union. At the convention of the Typographical 
Union held at Milwaukee in 1900, Commissioner Driscoll 
proposed to the Union the formation of an arbitration agree- 
ment, and the Union instructed the executive council to ne- 
gotiate an agreement along the lines indicated. Accordingly 
a plan for arbitrating disputes was drawn up at a conference 
between the executive council of the Union and a committee 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. This 
agreement was submitted to a popular vote of the Union and 
ratified by a large majority. The agreement provided that any 
member of the Publishers’ Association having a contract with 
a local union might enter into an additional contract with the 
International Typographical Union, agreeing to arbitrate any 
differences arising under his contract with the local union. 
In case of a dispute with a local union over the interpretation 
of the contract, the questions in dispute were to be submitted 
to arbitration. If, however, local arbitration or arbitrators 
could not be agreed upon, or if the findings of the arbitrators 
proved unsatisfactory to either party, the matter might then be 
submitted to the national board of arbitration, consisting of 
the president of the Typographical Union, the commissioner 

' of the Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and, in the event of 
their disagreement, of a third arbitrator selected by the board. 
The life of the arbitration agreement was limited to one 
year. 

The essential parts of the arbitration agreement were (1) 
the provision that pending the decision of the board, work 
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should be continued in the office of the publisher, and (2) the 
compact that “in the event of either party to the dispute re- 
fusing to accept and comply with the decision of the national 
board of arbitration all aid and support to the employer or 
local union refusing acceptance and compliance shall be with- 
drawn by both parties to the agreement.” As the arbitration 
agreement did not provide for the arbitration of all differences 
but only those arising under a verbal or written contract, 
strikes might still occur at the expiration of a contract. 

The agreement did not afford security against sympathetic 
strikes. According to a law of the Typographical Union, sub- 
ordinate unions were required to insert in all their contracts a 
clause providing that the contract should be null and void 
in case of the strike or lockout of any affiliated union, pro- 
vided that such strike or lockout occurred after all efforts of 
arbitration had failed.1 In 1901, Commissioner Driscoll 
secured the insertion of an additional proviso that such failure 
should be “ through the fault of the employer,’ ? and a year 
later, the Union repealed the entire law.* The continuance of 
contracts under the arbitration agreement was thus made en- 
tirely independent of sympathetic strikes. 

A further step in the development of the arbitration agree- 
ment was taken in 1902, when at the expiration of the old 
agreement a new one was negotiated for the term of five years. 
The new agreement is substantially identical with the old 
except that it covers disputes arising over scales and hours in 
the making of new contracts. Naturally, the number of cases 
coming up to the national arbitration board increased greatly. 
Under the agreement as it stood prior to May 1, 1902, only 
one case was decided by the national board. In the year May 
1, 1902, to May 1, 1903, twelve cases were settled under the 
revised agreement. This increase was not due chiefly to the 
increasing number of publishers signing arbitration contracts, 
but to the extension in the scope of the agreement. All of the 


1 «« Book of Laws” (Indianapolis, 1900), sec. 115. 

* « Proceedings of the Forty-seventh Session of the International 
Typographical Union” (Indianapolis, 1901), pp. 109, 141. 

3 «« Proceedings of the Forty-eighth Session of the International Typo 
graphical Union ” (Indianapolis, 1902), p. 140. 
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twelve cases settled in 1902-1903 were disputes concerning the 
terms of new contracts. 

The increasing number of cases subjected the agreement to 
a severe strain. The method of procedure in arbitration cases 
had been only roughly outlined, and the president of the Union 
asserted that, in certain cases, the procedure had been of a kind 
to forfeit the right of the publishers interested to the protec- 
tion of the agreement. In two cases he refused to act as an 
arbitrator, and the local unions were instructed to enforce 
their revised scales. The greater part of the irregularities 
complained of were easily corrected. The special standing 
committee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the executive council of the Typographical Union 
drew up a code of procedure governing future arbitrations, 
and a definite interpretation was given to certain sections of 
the agreement concerning which controversy had arisen.* 

One of the questions thus settled, temporarily at least, was 
of great importance and illustrates an inherent difficulty in 
the relations of the Union and the Publishers. In one of the 
eases, which President Lynch refused to arbitrate, the Pub- 
lishers wished to bring before the board of arbitration certain 
shop practices determined by the laws of the Union. Presi- 
dent Lynch held that under the agreement only hours and 
wages could be arbitrated. In this decision he was unani- 
mously sustained by the next session of the Union.2. The com- 
mittee on arbitration thus defined the position of the Union: 
“International Typographical Union law in existence at the 
inception of the arbitration agreement cannot be arbitrated 
for the reason that only by referendum vote can it be receded 
from or altered. The International Typographical Union 
constitution and by-laws, like those of the United States gov- 
ernment, represent what the members of this Union believe to 
be principles that cannot be arbitrated, and their arbitration 
was never contemplated. They are necessary to the life of 
the organization and must be maintained.” Many of the laws 


' “ Proceedings of the Fiftieth Session of the International Typograph- 
fal ee ” (Indianapolis, 1904), pp. 37, 38. 
‘Proceedings of the Forty-ninth Session of the International Typo- 
a Union ” (Indianapolis, 1908), p. 158. 
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of the Union define shop practices. The employers are natu- 
rally desirous that such rules should be subject to arbitration. 
It appears impossible, however, to submit national shop prac- 
tices to local arbitration. It is not so clear that local laws 
differing from national regulations might not be arbitrated. 
The Publishers have accepted the principle that under the 
agreement, neither national nor local laws are to be arbitrated. 
Up to the present time, the only influence the Publishers’ As- 
sociation has been able to exert upon the shop rules of the 
unions has been through the annual address of its commis- 
sioner at the session of the Union. 


The practice of embodying in written documents—known 
as agreements—the terms of employment fixed by the unions 
and the employers, is of comparatively recent origin in the 
Typographical Union. Only since local organizations of em- 
ployers have come into existence has the agreement been 
widely used, and at the present time the great majority of 
agreements in force are those made by employers’ organiza- 
tions with the unions. Individual employers rarely make 
such contracts. The increase in the number of agreements 
concluded in recent years has attracted the attention of the 
International Union and gradually a certain amount of con- 
trol over the agreement has evolved. As the International 
Union developed a general policy, the president urged that 
local unions should not be permitted to enter into contracts 
without securing the consent of the executive board. In 1902 
the Union enacted the following law: “No local union shall 
sign a contract guaranteeing its members to work for any 
proprietor, firm, or corporation, unless such contract is in ac- 
cordance with the International law and approved by the In- 
ternational president.”1 The International Union has 
favored the making of agreements for definite terms and the 
president has advised the local unions, wherever practicable, to 
make such contracts. 

The agreement has proved a powerful check on the enact- 


1 « Proceedings of the Forty-sixth Annual Session of the International 
‘Typographical Union” (Indianapolis, 1900), p. 83. 
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ment of new shop rules. The rule is well established in 
the trade that the Union cannot enforce shop rules enacted 
after an agreement has been signed. The increasing number 
of agreements make it impracticable for local unions to alter 
their shop rules without the consent of the employers, except 
at the expiration of the contract, when such rules can be dis- 
cussed in the formulation of new contracts. 


Collective bargaining has developed by no means equally 
over all the territory of the Typographical Union. In the 
smaller cities where no associations of employers exist or only 
temporary ones, the only advance made over the primitive 
form of bargaining is in the control exercised by the Inter- 
national Union through its organizers. In general, industrial 
peace has been conserved by these officials; and ill-advised 
strikes, even in smaller places, are rarer than they once were. 
In the larger cities, comprising the chief printing centres, 
collective bargaining is carried on with compact associations 
of employers. The development, even here, must, however, be 
regarded as obviously incomplete. In both branches of the 
trade, the need for a method of adjusting shop practices, in- 
cluding the length of the working day, by national conferences 
has manifested itself. The Typothete, at least, has evolved 
a structural form suitable for the exercise of this 
function. The conditions in the trade are so varied, extend- 
ing as it does into every hamlet in the country, that any 
national determination of wages appears impracticable in the 
near future. The immediate task before the Typographical 
Union and the national employers’ associations is the formula- 
tion of a method for settling shop practices by national con- 
ciliation or arbitration. 
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EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN TEE UNITED 
STATES 


EMPLOYERS’ associations, formed solely for the purpose of 
dealing collectively with labor, come into existence only after 
organizations of employees have become strong enough to gain 
advantages in the making of the labor contract. The ri- 
valries and the jealousies of competing employers prevent com- 
bined action until common danger in the face of more exact- 
ing demands of labor unions suggests association for the pur- 
pose of conciliation or for aggressive action. Associations 
thus originating may be divided into two general classes,— 
those organized along trade lines and those disregarding trade 
lines. The first class of associations contain only employers 
of a particular trade or of closely related trades; their organ- 
ization is local, district, or national, in accordance with the 
structure of the opposing trade union. Parallel organizations 
of employers and employees—a necessary condition for col- 
lective bargaining—are here present, and such employers’ as- 
sociations, whether conciliatory or militant in spirit, tend 
sooner or later to form agreements with the corresponding 
unions. The second class of associations, on the contrary, ad- 
mit to membership employers in various trades, and in some 
cases non-union employees. They are not designed for col- 
lective bargaining, but for a reactionary destruction of the 
unions, and a return to the old system of individualism. 
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The above-named groups of employers’ associations will 
be described, in order, with particular reference to their 
influence in the development of collective bargaining. 

Local Trade Associations.—Trade associations of employers, 
like unions of employees, were first organized in the larger 
cities where conditions of production and competition are 
similar, and where community of interests is first felt. They 
remained comparatively few in number until the revival of 
business following the Civil War, and were designed primarily 
for social and educational purposes, sometimes to obtain legis- 
lation of advantage to the particular trade, and occasionally 
to limit competition by the regulation of prices. Few na- 
tional labor unions were then in existence, and these pos- 
sessed little centralized power. The local union exercised 
nearly all the functions of a trade union, but in only a few 
localities did it embrace enough of the workers in its trade to 
secure many advantages. As the unions became stronger and 
more numerous, the employers began to suffer through the 
demands of the unions, the frequency of strikes, and the con- 
sequent unsettling of business. The employers’ associations 
already formed commenced to discuss means of restraining 
the unions, and gradually subordinated other business to 
consideration of the labor problem. Similarly, an in- 
creasing number of new associations were brought into 
being for the purpose of offsetting the organizations of 
labor. 

In consequence of the long-continued localized character of 
the building trades, the development of local employers’ as- 
sociations is best shown in that industry. Local unions in 
the building trades were originally accustomed to fix a wage 
scale for their particular crafts, and employers desiring work- 
men were required to pay the wages of the scale. For in- 
stance, the bricklayers, where organized, were in the habit of 
making their scale in the spring for the ensuing year, and 
were generally able to enforce it, sometimes because of the 
absence of united opposition, but more often because that op- 
position was weak. Thus in 1871, the Master Masons of 
Albany, N. Y., agreed among themselves not to pay the wages 
fixed by the local union. A strike ensued, but as there was no 
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further binding force than the informal agreement they soon 
submitted individually to the demands of the union.? 

Somewhat later the method of arbitrating the wage scale 
and other demands of the union came into vogue. This prac- 
tice grew rapidly in the building trades. The Bricklayers 
recognized the principle of arbitration in their constitution, 
and insisted upon it as a policy of the organization.2 This 
virtually compelled an association of the master masons, by 
whom an arbitration committee might be selected to meet a 
similar committee from the union. An extensive strike of 
bricklayers in New York City in 1884 was settled by the em- 
ployers forming an association and submitting to arbitration 
their differences with the union. The object of the employers’ 
association as stated in their constitution was: “To arbitrate 
differences and so avoid the great evil of strikes, which un- 
settle our business and drive capital into other channels for 
investment.” * 

As the building trades became more specialized, the number 
of unions increased, and the individual union became more 
insistent in its demands. On the other hand, weakness in the 
employers’ associations grew more evident, in that some mem- 
bers to secure temporary advantages would make agreements 
with the union independently of the association, while in case 
of strikes the weaker members were obliged to yield to the de- 
mands of the union, or be ruined, since no financial support 
from the stronger members of the association was forth- 
coming. One method sometimes used to strengthen the as- 
sociation was to make an exclusive agreement with the union. 
By such an instrument, the association pledged its members to 
employ only members of the union, and the union in turn 
obligated itself to furnish workmen only to members of the 
association. This agreement, among other effects, compelled 
the contractors of a locality to become and remain members of 


1“ Proceedings of Sixth Convention of Bricklayers and Masons’ In- 
ternational Union” (New York, 1871), p. 2. 

2 «« Report of Officers to Twenty-ninth Convention ” (Cohoes, n. d.), p. 
%; “Report of Officers to Thirtieth Convention” (Cohoes, n. d.), p. 29. 

3 «Proceedings of the Twentieth Convention of Bricklayers and 
‘Masons’ International Union” (Albany, 1886), pp. 17, 20, 42. 
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the association, as otherwise they could not obtain sufficient 
skilled workmen. The union men were usually given higher 
wages, or shorter hours, and in return the association ob- 
tained a monopoly of the local contracting in that particular 
trade. Although declared illegal by the courts, the agreement 
was frequently made, and is yet sometimes found, in spite of 
the fact that the national organizations now oppose its use.* 
No permanent system of collective bargaining with the local 
unions was attained, however, until the associations began to 
follow the unions in providing means for common defense, 
and in centralizing the power of each association in the hands 
of executive officers with broad powers in settling labor dis- 
putes. In the Carpenters and Builders’ Association of 
Chicago, for instance, a standing committee is now elected 
annually with power to make and enforce agreements with 
labor unions. All disputes and grievances between masters. 
and men must be submitted to this committee, and to ensure 
uniformity of action in labor interests, it is empowered to 
summon any member as witness and to fine him for failure to 
appear. In accumulating a defense fund the associations 
have imitated the unions, and, in some cases, the amount of 
regular payments to this fund is determined by the income of 
the corresponding unions. Such payments are regarded by 
the employers as premiums for strike insurance, and a lapse 
of membership due to labor troubles carries with it not only 
the loss of the protection afforded by the association, but also 
the loss of a proportionate share in the defense fund. The 
amount of the periodical payments varies in different in- 
dustries. In the building trades the initiation fees are 
usually high, probably with the object of discouraging the 
temporary entrance of competitors from other cities, as well 
as of occasional contractors from the ranks of the journey- 


“Report of Officers to Thirty-second Convention of Bricklayers and 
Masons’ International Union ” (Cohoes, n. d.), pp. 66, 104; ‘* Report of 
Officers to Thirty-fourth Convention ” (Cohoes, 1899), pp. 97, 149; ‘‘ Re- 
port of Officers to Thirty-fifth Convention ” (North Adams, 1900), pp. 
43, 237: The Carpenter, Vol. II, No. 4, p. 6; Vol. II, No. 6, p. 8; Vol,. 
III, No. 11, p. 6; Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 2; The Painters’ Journal, Vol. XI., 
No. 5, p. 1; Painters’ and Paperhangers’ Journal, Vol. XII, No. 6, p. 3. 
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men. Annual dues are generally large enough to permit the 
accumulation of a defense fund after meeting ordinary ex- 
penses, and this is in some associations further supplemented 
by a percentage tax on all contracts obtained by the mem- 
bers.t Special assessments are made whenever deemed neces- 
sary, usually on the basis of the monthly pay roll. Initia- 
tion fees in the Chicago Masons’ and Builders’ Association 
are two hundred dollars and the annual dues twelve dollars. 
Local associations in other industries generally have low 
initiation fees and high dues. The Typothete of Chicago has 
an initiation fee of five dollars, and annual dues of twenty, 
forty, eighty, one hundred and sixty, and two hundred and 
forty dollars, according to the number of workmen employed. 
The Chicago Building Managers’ Association, composed of 
owners of apartment houses and office buildings, has an initia-. 
tion fee of fifty dollars, and annual dues of fifteen dollars on 
each building of the owner. When the strike fund became: 
depleted during a recent strike of janitors and elevator men,, 
an additional percentage assessment was levied upon the as-- 
sessed value of all buildings in charge of the association. 

Local Federated Associations of Closely Allied Trades.— 
While from 1895 to 1900 the unions of the building trades 
were federating into local building-trades councils, and were 
making use of the sympathetic strike, the progress of build- 
ing operations in the large cities of the country was seriously 
affected. In Chicago, these sympathetic strikes were particu- 
larly numerous. Thus, in 1900, as many as twenty-three 
occurred during the process of erecting a single building. 
‘Most of these strikes were for trivial causes, but in each case 
all the men engaged upon the building stopped work. 

The need of concerted action against this manceuver of the 
unions was promptly realized by the employers. Accord- 
ingly, the Carpenters and Builders’ Association acting with 
the Master Plumbers, the Master Steam Fitters, the Master 
Painters and other similar associations in the building trades 
—in all fifteen associations—formed the Building Contractors’ 


1 « Report of President to Thirty-fifth Convention of Bricklayers and 
Masons’ International Union ” (North Adams, 1900), p. 6. 
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Council. Each association retained its trade autonomy, and 
was represented in the Council by two delegates for the first 
fifty members and one for each additional fifty members or 
major portion thereof; but no organization was allowed more 
than five representatives. 'The annual dues were made twenty 
dollars for each representative, and the executive committee 
was empowered to make assessments upon the associations 
according to their membership for the creation and main- 
tenance of a defense fund to be used for defense purposes 
only. 

The constitution of the Council further provided: “ Should 
any difference arise between employer and employees whereby 
the interests of any association shall be impaired, the 
association so affected shall discipline the member, or mem- 
bers, for any violation; failing to correct the violation, the 
said association may appeal to this Council at once to disci- 
pline the offending party as it may appear the case demands.” 
Provision was also made that no allied association could enter 
into an agreement with employees unless ratified by the Coun- 
cil, and certain principles were enumerated with none of 
which any agreement might conflict. 

The unions were unwilling to accept these conditions, and 
as some were already on strike the Council proceeded to lock 
them all out. After a protracted contest the Council won, and 
the principles set forth in its constitution were embodied in 
written agreements with the separate unions. Comparative 
peace followed, and no attempt was made to change conditions 
until the time arrived for renewing contracts in the spring 
of 1903. The Plasterers’ Union made their demands first, 
and induced the contracting plasterers, of whom there were 
only a few, to sign an agreement containing the sympathetic- 
strike clause. In return for this concession, the union men 
agreed to work only for members of the plasterers’ associa- 
tion. The Council refused to ratify this agreement, and as it 
had been signed by the contracting plasterers, that associa- 
tion was expelled from the Council. 

The experience of New York City has been much the same. 
Sympathetic strikes and union jurisdictional fights inter- 
fered with building enterprises, until finally in April, 1903, a 
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jurisdictional strike of ten thousand carpenters brought build- 
ing operations throughout the city to a standstill. In order to 
oppose such exercise of power on the part of the unions, the 
employers’ trade associations, on May 26, formed a federation 
on the general plan of the Chicago Building Contractors’ 
Council, under the title, “Building Trades Employers’ 
Association.” The membership was classified into repre- 
sented and individual members. The represented member be- 
longed to a trade organization represented in the central body. 
The individual member was one who for some reason did not 
belong to his trade organization, and whom the central body 
did not desire to be excluded. The initiation fee for a repre- 
sented member was placed at twenty-five dollars, for an indi- 
vidual member, fifty dollars, the annual dues for each forty 
dollars. Nearly all the contractors in the building trades of 
New York City to the number of eleven hundred have since 
become members. The formation of the federation was 
promptly followed, on June 3, 1903, by a general lockout af- 
fecting all union men. Some of the unions were out for four 
months, but eventually all of the thirty-three branches of the 
building trades signed agreements similar to those of the 
Chicago Building Contractors’ Council. 

The characteristic feature of the New York federation is 
the absolute power vested in the board of governors, consisting 
of three members from each employers’ association. In 
order to insure obedience to this board, each member is bonded 
personally to the president of the federation. The amount of 
the bond can be fixed arbitrarily by the board of governors," 
and is determined by the importance of the man to the federa- 
tion. The desertion of a master mason would be a much more 
serious loss to the organization, than the desertion of a master 
plasterer. Accordingly, the amount of the bond for a master 
mason or carpenter is from twenty-five hundred to twenty-five 
thousand dollars; for master painters or roofers about twenty- 
five hundred dollars; for master electricians or plasterers. 
about one thousand dollars. The amount of the bond required 
of an individual member is three times that of a represented. 


1“ Constitution and by-laws” (New York, 1903), secs. 9, 10. 
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member of equal importance. If a contractor forfeits his 
bond, all members are notified that he is no longer affiliated 
and consequently that he cannot work for any general con- 
tractor in the organization. 

Another important federation of this class is the Chicago 
Allied Teaming Interests, composed of employers who own 
the teams used in their own businesses. These employers are 
organized into separate bodies paralleling the labor unions,— 
the coal dealers corresponding to the coal teamsters; the milk 
dealers corresponding to the milk-wagon drivers, the depart- 
ment-store owners corresponding to the department-store 
teamsters. Agreements were formed with the separate unions 
at first, but when the teamsters’ unions formed a local federa- 
tion, a joint board of arbitration was established, to which all 
difficulties were referred. In carrying out the decisions of 
this board, the unions repeatedly fined members for neglect of 
duty, and in several cases offenders were expelled from the 
unions. Decisions were given against members of the em- 
ployers’ association in more than one instance, and the 
offender fined. By the terms of the agreements, the 
teamsters are precluded from participation in sympathetic 
strikes, and this is regarded as a grievance by almost all other 
unions in the city. In September, 1903, the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor declared in favor of sympathetic strikes. As the 
thirty thousand teamsters can bring almost any business in 
the city to a standstill, great pressure has since that time been 
brought to bear upon them whenever an important strike 
occurs, and sometimes with success. Thus, during the strike 
of the street-railway men towards the close of 1903, some of 
the teamsters as individuals were induced to strike in sym- 
pathy against hauling supplies to the railway barns. 

Owing to the hostility of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
and to the restlessness of the radical element of the teamsters’ 
unions, the members of the Allied Teaming Interests began in 
1904 to fear that unsupported they would not be able to cope 
with the teamsters. They, therefore, joined in a body the 
federated Chicago Employers’ Association excepting from 
the control of that central body only the existing agreements 
with the teamsters. The Association has already given notice 
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that at the expiration of these agreements in 1905, it in- 
tends to make a fight for the open shop in all branches of 
teaming. 

District Trade Associations.—Certain national unions such 
as the Mine Workers and the Longshoremen recognize dis- 
tinct territorial divisions. Corresponding to these divisions, 
employers’ associations covering the same area have been or- 
ganized. ‘These associations experienced the same difficulty, 
noted above, of holding members to a definite policy in dealing 
with the district unions. Even a conciliatory body such as 
the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association formed “ to negotiate 
and make effective agreements with labor organizations, fixing 
the wages and conditions of employment in and about the 
coal mines of Illinois, could accomplish little in reducing the 
frequency of strikes by negotiations with the Mine Workers’ 
Union because of loose organization and lack of power to obli- 
gate its members.” + The same problem met the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, composed of the owners of vessels plying 
the waters of the Great Lakes, and originally formed to en- 
courage the establishment of lighthouses and life-saving sta- 
tions. When the employees on the ships and docks organized 
trade unions in their respective classes of work, the Associa- 
tion failed to enlist the combined efforts of its members in 
coping with these new factors. 

Accordingly both the Coal Operators’ Association and the 
Lake Carriers’ Association modified their structural or- 
ganization; but in different ways. The Coal Operators’ 
Association revised its constitution, so as to place the 
conduct of labor troubles entirely in the hands of paid 
officers, every member obligating himself “to maintain 
and observe the contracts and agreements entered into by 
the Association.” 2 To avoid all temptations to strife and 
litigation, the Association neither incorporated nor created a 
defense fund. By encouraging the growth of trade agree- 
ments with the Miners’ Union, the Association expected to 
make it worth while, if not necessary, for the operators to be- 

1 « Prospectus, The Illinois Coal Operatoas’ Associatiou” (Chicago, 


1900), p. 11. 
2 ‘* Constitution” (Chicago, 1901), Article 13, p. 3. 
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come members of the Association. It also appointed a commit- 
tee to educate public opinion as to the obligation of miners 
to abide by their agreements. On the other hand, the Lake 
Carriers found it necessary to become incorporated, in order 
to obtain the central authority necessary to deal with the 
unions... A capital stock of twenty thousand dollars was 
authorized, divided into twenty thousand shares of one dollar 
each, each share representing one hundred net enrolled tons 
of vessel property. This form of organization was largely in- 
fluenced by the desire to include in the membership the Steel 
Corporation and thus extend the uniformity of labor condi- 
tions resulting from the trade agreements over that corpora- 
tion’s large fleet of vessels.2 The Steel Corporation was on 
general principles opposed to dealing with labor organiza- 
tions, and in the hope of avoiding such relations and of bind- 
ing the employees individually to the Corporation, its scheme 
of profit-sharing with employees had recently been inaugu- 
rated. Moreover transportation was a subsidiary business of 
the Corporation, and it was unwilling to enter the Associa- 
tion on a parity with those engaged only in the lake carrying 
trade. It did, however, finally consent to take in the new 
corporation stock to an amount represented by the tonnage of 
its vessels. Although the executive committee was given wide 
powers in its relations with labor unions, provision was made 
in the constitution that individual members might, in addition 
to the collective agreements, enter into contracts with em- 
ployees in order to increase the efficiency of the service by 
systems of bonus or profit-sharing. 

National Trade Associations—The oldest national organ- 
ization of employers in a single industry, formed for the pur- 
pose of resisting labor unions, is the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association. It was organized in Cincinnati in 1886 
by about thirty of the two hundred and twenty-five stove 
manufacturers then active in the country. For thirteen years 


' “Statement by Lake Carriers’ Association to the Cleveland Civic 
Federation” (Cleveland, 1904), p. 4; Marine Review, Vol. XXVI., No. 
25, p. 23. 

* Marine Review, Vol. XXVII., No. 2, p. 25; ‘‘ Articles of Association 
and by-laws ” (Detroit, 1903), Article 1, sec. il, 1, 6 
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previous, the stove founders had had a national organization. 
But formed for trade purposes and with a purely voluntary 
membership, this association was ill adapted to meet the new 
labor conditions. Instead of attempting its reorganization, 
an entirely distinct association for the sole purpose of oppos- 
ing the labor unions was formed. There had been several 
attempts previously to organize an association as a barrier to 
the growing strength of the Iron Molders’ Union; such as the 
Canadian Iron Founders’ Association in 1865, the Iron 
Founders’ Association of Connecticut in 1871, and the Stove 
Manufacturers’ Association of Albany and Troy in 1884; 
but these were unsuccessful and short-lived.1 The Defense 
Association was the first effective militant association, and it 
has served as a model for nearly all employers’ associations 
of that type since organized. 

Within a year after the formation of the Association there 
were eighty-five firms enrolled. Many of these, however, soon 
resigned, one of them stating that “they were the only firm 
in their locality belonging to the Defense Association, and it 
had a bad effect on their men.” * After several years the 
membership became nearly stationary, and has varied but 
little from the present number of sixty, divided into four dis- 
tricts. There are about three hundred stove manufacturers in 
the United States, but of these the sixty affiliated with the 
‘Association employ about one-half of all the molders engaged 
in molding stoves. 

In order to render opposition to the Iron Molders’ Union 
effective, it was realized that ample funds must be provided. 
Accordingly the initiation fee was placed at fifty and the 
annual dues at twenty-five dollars,—the proceeds being used 
to meet ordinary expenses. A defense fund was created by 
assessing each member ten cents per month for each molder 
employed. This defense fund has now reached large pro- 
portions, and as each new member must contribute to the 
fund in proportion to the amount already paid in by affiliated 

1 Tron Molders’ Journal, June, 1884, p. 8; March, 1872, p. 3; August, 
1889, p 3; May, 1884, p. 11. 

2“ Records of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association ” 
(MS.), Vol. 1, p. 19. 
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members, the initial cost of joining the Association has be- 
come considerable. 

The method of handling labor difficulties adopted by the 
Association at its organization was as follows: If an em- 
ployer could not come to a satisfactory understanding with 
his employees, he notified the district committee through the 
district chairman; and this committee assumed charge of all 
negotiations, the employer being obliged to abide by its de- 
cision. In case the men went on strike, the Association pro- 
tected the employer affected in three ways—(1) by casting 
such work as he might require at the foundries of other mem- 
bers of the Association, (2) by securing men for him to con- 
tinue the work in his own shop up to seventy per cent. of the 
number of men usually employed, (3) by affording him com- 
pensation for the loss of production in a sum not to exceed two 
dollars per day for each man formerly employed.t_ The As- 
sociation also paid for all necessary police protection and legal 
proceedings. 

If the molders at any shop refused to do the transferred 
work of the firm whose men had struck, that shop was closed 
until the original difficulty was settled; and the work given to 
another foundry until all the work was done, or all the foun- 
dries were closed. Any member having an agreement with 
his employees binding them not to strike or make demands for 
higher wages during a stated period was not required to do 
any of the molding in his shop; but was assessed one dollar 
and a half for each man of his force required to produce his 
proportionate share of the castings. It was also agreed that 
should the goods of any member of the Association be boy- 
cotted, none of the members of the union originating the boy- 
cott should be given employment by any member of the 
Association. 

The Association employed this procedure in its struggle 
with the Iron Molders’ Union until 1891. In that year the 
officers of the national Union addressed a communication to 
the Defense Association, requesting that the use of arbitra- 


*“ Constitution and by-laws” (Columbia, Pa., 1892), Article 8, secs. 
4, 6. 
2 Tb., Articles 9, 12, 13. 
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tion be considered as a means of preventing the occurrence 
of strikes and lockouts. About one-half of the members were 
at this time conducting “ union” or “closed shops” and the 
rest “open shops.” Those having “ open shops” were much 
opposed to forming any agreement with the Union, and only 
after four months’ consideration was the proposition finally 
accepted. A conference committee was appointed by each 
side, and a conciliation agreement adopted. In the thirteen 
years since elapsed, all difficulties have been settled in this 
way, and the agreement has been violated neither by the 
Union nor by the Defense Association. The situation was 
thus summarized by Mr. Hogan, the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, in a statement to the writer: “ The officers of both or- 
ganizations are reasonable men, and the relations have been 
mutually beneficial. The representatives of the Union have 
been educated up to a higher plane of conservatism during 
these years, and the members of the Defense Association have 
learned to show due consideration to the interest of the 
men.” : 

In the beginning of 1902 similar agreements were made 
by the Defense Association with the Stove Mounters’ Union, 
and the Metal Polishers, Buffers, and Platers’ Union. In the 
yearly conferences with these organizations, the same method 
was pursued of starting with general principles, and adding 
clauses to the agreement as unanimity on technical details 
was reached. In a circular letter to the members of the De- 
fense Association, dated May 12, 1903, the secretary states: 
“One year ago we seriously questioned the expediency of an 
agreement with the Stove Mounters’ Union or with the Metal 
Polishers’ Union upon the grounds that there seemed grave 
doubts as to whether the officers of those organizations would 
hold their members to strict compliance. At present I am 
disposed to say that they have done better than we believed 
possible.” 

The success of the Defense Association led to the organiza- 
tion of two other associations in the iron trade, the National 
Founders’ Association in 1898, composed of foundrymen 
manufacturing all kinds of cast-iron ware, and the National 
Metal Trades’ Association, in 1899, projected by members of 
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the former association, whose foundries formed only a part of 
their manufacturing plants. The objects of the two associa- 
tions are stated in identical terms: * 

1. “The adoption of an uniform basis for just and equi- 
table dealings between members and their employees, whereby 
the interests of both will be properly protected. 

2. “The investigation and adjustment by the officers of the 
Association of any question arising between members and 
their employees.” 

The National Founders’ Association includes some six 
hundred firms, employing about thirty-five thousand molders 
and having a total capitalization of about three hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars. The membership of the Metal 
Trades’ Association consists of about three hundred and 
twenty-five firms employing nearly twenty thousand machin- 
ists and about fifteen thousand other mechanics and helpers. 
In the membership of each of the associations nearly all the 
States and the Dominion of Canada are represented. The 
Founders’ Association has divided the country into eight dis- 
tricts, each with an executive head. These executives together 
with the national officers constitute the administrative coun- 
cil. There are no such divisions in the Metal Trades’ Associa- 
tion. The local metal trades’ associations found in certain 
manufacturing centres have no organic relation with the na- 
tional body, although they usually work in harmony with it. 
Commonly organized by national members of a particular lo- 
cality for greater local effectiveness, they are not represented in 
the National, and generally include many employers not mem- 
bers of the central body. For instance, the Chicago Metal 
Trades’ Association was organized by seven members of the 
National, and within a year it had ninety members, eighty- 
seven of whom were members only of the local association. 
Recently the paid organizers of the Association have been in- 
structed to make special efforts to induce these local mem- 
bers to join the national organization. One organizer 
reported that not one application was received from any mem- 

1 Hand Book, National Founders’ Association” (Detroit, 1903), Ar- 
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ber of the New York Association, many members of which 
said they were “running small shops, doing only a local busi- 
ness, and the local association gave them all the protection 
they required.” These local associations include about five 
hundred manufacturers, employing approximately forty thou- 
sand men.* 

The Founders’ Association has no initiation fee, and annual 
membership dues of fifty dollars. Contributions to a defense 
fund are made by each firm upon the basis of men employed, 
being ten cents per month for each floor molder, seven and a 
half cents for each bench molder and core maker, and five 
cents for each apprentice and unskilled workman. In the 
Metal Trades’ Association the initiation fee is one hundred 
dollars, and membership dues twenty cents per operative per 
month. The term operative, as used, includes machinists, 
pipe-fitters, millwrights, blacksmiths, boiler-makers, pattern- 
makers, carpenters, structural iron workers, electrical workers, 
machine operators, and helpers to any of these. Any workman 
receiving less than two dollars per day is classed as unskilled 
and is counted as one-half an operative. In addition to the 
ordinary revenues of the Association, the executive officers 
are authorized to levy a special assessment whenever neces- 
sary. The higher dues of the Metal Trades’ Association re- 
sult from the fact that its dealings are with a greater variety 
of trade unions, thereby increasing possibilities of conflict, 
and making it the policy of the Association to accumulate a 
large defense fund. 

An employer’s reason for joining an association is com- 
monly to secure some assurance against interruption of busi- 
ness by labor troubles. Experience has shown that this risk 
differs materially both in different establishments, and in 
dealing with different classes of workmen. A strike in a 
foundry running molding machines is no very serious matter, 
nor of proportionately great expense to the Association; but 
a strike in a foundry employing, in the main, molders highly 
skilled and difficult to replace, such as loam and machinery 
molders, means great expense and serious trouble to the 

1 Bulletin of the National Metal Trades’ Association, Vol. 1, No. 8, p. 
42; Vol. 3, No. 3, pp. 1, 8; Vol. 3, No. 6, p. 249. 
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Association. For this reason, the Founders’ Association has 
graded the cost of membership according to the class of men 
employed, on the basis of a rough approximation to the cost 
of replacing that class of men in time of strike. But on the 
other hand, some radical members of one grade cause the 
Association at times needless expense because of their lack of 
diplomacy, while others of the same grade “are willing to 
make almost any reasonable concession rather than have a 
strike.” 2 Both associations have been endeavoring to find 
some method of grading the expense of membership accord- 
ing to the personal characteristics of the employer without as 
yet having obtained very satisfactory results. 

Every new member in joining either Association agrees in 
writing to obey its constitution and by-laws, to endeavor to 
settle all disputes amicably, and to protect any fellow mem- 
ber who may require support against the unjust demands of 
labor unions. ‘To discourage the use of membership as a tem- 
porary device in labor conflicts, no person or firm actually 
engaged in a strike can be elected to membership, and no 
member is entitled to financial support until he has been such 
for a period of two months. During the early years of the 
Founders’ Association, the administrative council was often 
obliged to notify an employer that he was in the wrong, and 
would be expected to recede from his position, resulting in 
some cases in refusal and resignation from the Association. 

The relations of the members of each Association with the 
labor unions are further unified by the appointment of a joint 
commissioner, who is entrusted with all negotiations with 
union officials. In case of any labor dispute, the member of 
the Association affected notifies the commissioner, and with 
his aid tries to adjust the difficulty. If unsuccessful, the 
executive board is then notified; should its judgment sustain 
the member and a strike follow, aid is given in the three ways 
employed by the Defense Association under similar circum- 
stances. 

These three highly centralized national organizations of 


’ “Proceedings of Fifth Annual Convention of the National Founders’ 
Association ” (MS.), p. 76. 
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employers parallel corresponding national organizations of 
employees, and are apparently sufficiently developed for suc- 
cessful collective bargaining. We have seen how satisfactorily 
the Defense Association composed of manufacturers engaged 
in a particular business has made agreements with the labor 
unions of its trade. The experience in this respect of the 
other two associations, and that of another association, lack- 
ing the same centralization of organization, remain to be con- 
sidered. 

In a conference held in New York City, March 8, 1899, the 
Founders’ Association formulated a national conciliation 
agreement, by which all differences between the members of 
the Association and the Iron Molders’ Union were to be 
amicably settled. Although the agreement did not give en- 
tire satisfaction, the number of serious differences during the 
next few years was greatly decreased, and the officers both 
of the Union and of the Association anticipated that a more 
detailed agreement would be made in the near future. At 
the 1903 convention of the Founders’ Association, a resolution: 
was passed favorable to nationalizing the local agreements. 
with the Molders’ Union, so that in so far as possible, local 
variations as to shop practices, rates of wages, and trade 
usages might be avoided. The actual formation of such an 
agreement proved very difficult. About ninety per cent. of 
the machinery foundries were union shops, while eighty per 
cent. of the agricultural machinery and malleable iron foun- 
dries were open shops.t. As the latter were unwilling to be 
bound by any agreement except one guaranteeing them the 
greatest freedom, and the former naturally did not object to 
such an agreement, there gradually evolved from the proposi- 
tions of the representatives of the Founders’ Associations 
made in the negotiations with the Iron Molders what the 
founders have called a “standard form of agreement.” The 
members of the Association have been instructed to demand 
its acceptance by the Iron Molders at every opportunity.? As 

1 «« Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of National Founders’ 
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most of the provisions of this agreement are repugnant to the 
Union, the two organizations have been for some time on the 
verge of conflict. 

The new policy of the Founders’ Association appears to 
have been influenced to no small extent by the experience of 
the Metal Trades’ Association. Soon after the organization of 
the Metal Trades’ Association in 1899 certain of its members 
began to agitate the formation of a joint board of concili- 
ation with the Machinists’ Union similar to that then in force 
between the Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ 
Union. The proposition was favorably received by the Ma- 
chinists, and a preliminary agreement was signed by the two 
organizations on March 31, 1900. The joint conference 
board met for the first time in New York, May 18, 1900. 
Strikes in several localities were at once declared off, and al- 
though doubt was expressed by each side as to the power of 
the other to control its members, a general agreement was 
adopted covering all the shops within the jurisdiction of the 
two organizations. This agreement was so decidedly favor- 
able to the employers that none objected, since all shops that 
were formerly closed or union shops became by the terms of 
the agreement open shops. On the other hand, when the na- 
ture of the agreement became known among the rank and file 
of the machinists, it caused serious dissatisfaction among the 
local unions in well-organized cities The agreement was, 
however, faithfully observed during the year, but in the 
spring of 1901 the Machinists sought in the conference to 
obtain a more satisfactory agreement. The employers insisted 
on the former terms, and a general strike occurred. The 
Association abrogated all agreements and formulated a 
hostile “ declaration of principles” as a guide for its actions 
in future dealings with the unions. After a bitter contest, 
the men returned to work, though the stronger local unions 
obtained local agreements more favorable to them than a 
strict construction of the “declaration of principles ” of the 
Association would warrant. The presidents of the two organ- 


1“ The National Metal Trades’ Association, What It Is” (Cincinnati, 
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izations have lately expressed themselves as favorable to a new 
national agreement, but the organizations are still far apart 
in their views of what constitutes a proper agreement. 

Since the abrogation of the national agreement and the 
inauguration of a militant policy two years ago, the National 
Association has maintained a so-called “labor bureau,” fur- 
nishing men to its members whenever additional help is 
needed, and keeping by card system a complete record of 
every man in the employ of members. By this system, occa- 
sion is removed for employers communicating with the busi- 
ness agents of the various unions when new men are wanted.! 
The Association has in its regular pay a large number of 
non-union men, or “ strike-breakers,’ who are sent to the 
shop of any member whose employees have struck. 

A national association of employers, characterized in con- 
trast with the foregoing by its loose structure, yet forming 
agreements with corresponding national unions, is the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association. In 1900 this 
organization was composed of about two hundred publishers, 
of whom eighty per cent. had individual agreements with 
labor unions, ten per cent. had open shops, and ten per cent. 
non-union shops. In that year Mr. Frederick Driscoll, the 
commissioner of the Association, proposed to the convention 
of the Typographical Union that the Union appoint a confer- 
ence committee to meet a like committee of the publishers for 
the purpose of formulating a general agreement between the 
two organizations. The suggestion received hearty approval ; 
but when the joint committee met it was found that the two 
organizations were not on an equality, in that the Union had 
the power to compel all its members to abide by an agreement, 
while the Association had no such control over its members. 
A publisher might openly refuse to be governed by the agree- 
ment, or by some quibble evade its provisions, and the Associa- 
tion had no power to coerce him. Accordingly it was decided 
that agreements covering the rate of wages and the condi- 
tions of labor should be made as before by the local unions 
with the individual publishers. There was formulated and 

1««The Employment Bureau,” issued by National Metal Trades’ Asso- 
ciation (Cincinnati, 1908), p. 15. 
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adopted by the two organizations an arbitration agreement 
under which differences arising under the individual agree- 
ments are decided. 

Of the four associations described which have entered into 
national agreements with trade unions, the Defense Associa- 
tion, made up exclusively of members whose interests are 
identical, has the most complete and successful agreements. 
It started with a mere declaration of a policy of conciliation 
with the Union, and with the necessary machinery for putting 
this policy into effect. By a careful system of collective bar- 
gaining, and through the knowledge gained by close inter- 
course with the officers of the Union, it has built up a general 
agreement that covers all the details of the business, and se- 
cures peace with its employees. The members of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association are somewhat differently circumstanced, 
in that they cannot afford to have their newspaper plants 
closed by a strike even for one day. Thanks to the Associa- 
tion, the individual member is free from the annoyance and 
loss of a cessation of business, even if the conditions under 
which he carries on that business are not as satisfactory as 
he might desire. The local union may hamper him by irri- 
tating restrictions, and he can obtain peace only by submitting 
every new demand on the part of the local union to arbitra- 
tion. Such conditions would probably be improved under a 
national agreement made by a true system of collective bar- 
gaining; but it would involve a change in the structure of 
the Publishers’ Association so as to obligate each of its mem- 
bers in the labor contract. 

These two associations have thus in different ways attained 
industrial peace for their members; and although unlike in 
organization—the one centralized and prepared for contest, 
the other loose and conciliatory—yet they have this in common 
that each is confined to a clearly defined industry easily sub- 
jected to general rules. The other two organizations, although 
highly centralized, are however composed of such conflicting 
interests that only the most general as well as the most liberal 
agreement would be satisfactory and this would on the other 
hand be unsatisfactory to the unions, the interests of whose 
members are identical. If the Metal Trades’ Association had 
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begun with a general conciliation agreement and gradually 
built up a more comprehensive agreement, the appearance of 
a satisfactory system of collective bargaining would prob- 
ably have been much hastened in that industry. Similarly, in 
the case of the Founders’ Association it is likely that separate 
but organically related agreements for sub-organizations of 
hollow-ware founders, machinery founders, and stove found- 
ers would greatly promote peace in the foundries of the 
country. 

National Federated Association of Closely Allied Trades.— 
During the summer of 1903 the more important national 
unions in the building trades formulated plans for a strongly 
centralized federation under the name of the Structural Build- 
ing Trades Alliance. In consequence of this organization the 
National Building Trades Employers’ Association was 
formed in Chicago in December of the same year by dele- 
gates from forty-two cities, representing a hundred and thirty- 
six associations,’ federated locally after the manner of the 
Chicago and New York Councils. The new association ef- 
fected no change in this local structure, although provision 
was made for the organization of the local federations into 
state federations. Each state federation is entitled to 
representation in the National by two delegates for every 
local federation, voting as a unit and polling one vote 
for every ten members or fraction thereof of the trade 
associations represented in that local federation. The funds 
of the National are obtained from initiation fees and a 
per capita tax upon the membership of the constituent asso- 
ciations. 

From the outset the convention resolved to limit member- 
ship to general contractors and sub-contractors. It was 
argued that material men were included in a national associa- 
tion of builders formed in 1887; that experience had shown 
that when in convention assembled the interests of the ma- 
terial men seemed to differ from the interests of the con- 
tractors, and that unity of action would seldom be obtained. 
Moreover, the material men were more numerous than the 


1 «« Proceedings of the Preliminary Meeting of the National Building 
Trades Employers’ Association” (Chicago, 1904), p. 8. 
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contractors, and they could readily form a national organiza- 
tion of their own. 

The subject that most seriously agitated the convention and 
came very near bringing the whole proceedings to naught was 
the question of making the open shop the cardinal principle of 
the federation. In many cities, notably New York, Pitts- 
burg, and Washington, the closed shop prevailed. The con- 
tractors in those cities had entered into agreements with the 
labor unions continuing for a year or more, and were, there- 
fore, opposed to any action that would commit the federation 
to the open shop and thus arouse discontent and suspicion 
among their employees. While they were not opposed to the 
open shop on principle, they questioned the expediency of such 
a declaration at that time. On the other hand, some of the 
cities represented had won the open shop in contests with the 
unions, and were naturally in favor of an explicit declaration 
thereon. It was finally decided to endorse the open shop by 
resolution, and to express in the constitution the objects of the 
federation in the following words: “The object of this As- 
sociation shall be to promote and protect the interest of its 
members; to maintain just and equitable treatment in their 
relations with each other and with their employees, to en- 
courage the formation of associations of contractors in every 
community in the country; all in strict conformity with the 
constitution and laws of the United States.” ? 

The convention adopted the principles of the Chicago Con- 
tractors’ Council, and influenced by the experience of the New 
York Contractors, recommended that all members of the trade 
organizations bond themselves in an approved security com- 
pany to the central organization of their State where one 
exists, and where none exists to the national organization. 
This was designed to strengthen the central authority in 
carrying out a fixed policy, though the convention did not 
think that conditions had yet become such as to require every 
state organization to so bond its members. The president of 
the Structural Building Trades’ Alliance urged that the 


' «Proceedings of the Preliminary Meeting of the National Building 
Trades Employers’ Association ” (Chicago, 1904), p. 44. 
* Jb., pp. 21, 58. 
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federated employers enter into a national agreement with the 
Alliance covering all the trades in the respective federations ; 
but the convention decided for the present to let local condi- 
tions continue to determine wages and hours of labor. It 
should be noted, however, that the national trade unions in 
the building industry have accelerated the tendency of local 
agreements with the employers to approach uniformity as to 
wages and hours of labor. 

It will be observed that employers’ associations in their 
development have followed the general lines of growth of 
American labor organizations. Where the local unions be- 
came strong and assertive, the local employers organized in 
self-defense. Where the national union grew powerful and 
aggressive, the employers in that industry endeavored to 
present a united opposition. Finally, in order to meet the 
combined efforts and the centralized power of the national 
federation of building-trade unions, a national federation of 
building-trade employers has been organized. 

By virtue of his business training, the employer possesses @ 
better organizing ability; yet there is less uniformity of in- 
terests among the employers than among the employees, and 
consequently less coherence. This is especially true of as- 
sociations composed of members not engaged in the same 
business. The officers of nearly all the more important as- 
sociations testify to the difficulty of holding the employers in 
line in time of crisis. Either under the pressure of maturing 
bills, or confronting conditions of production different from 
those of his competitor, or for some real or fancied advantage, 
the employer endeavors to free himself from control of associa- 
tion and union, or yields to the demands of the union which 
the association is striving to defeat or to modify. There is 
almost as much repugnance on the part of the employer to 
submitting “the management of his business” in its labor 
relations to the will of a majority in an employers’ association, 
as to submitting to “ the dictations of the union.” 

It is, however, generally recognized that employers’ associa- 
tions are here to stay as a definite part of the present in- 
dustrial régime, and that sooner or later they will come to the 
point of forming conciliation and arbitration agreements, 
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whether local, district, or national, with the corresponding 
trade unions. This is due less to the reason that any very 
large proportion of employers as yet favor collective bargain- 
ing, but to the fact that they are coming to see the expediency 
of this method of securing industrial peace. The union may 
be too well organized to be destroyed; or a steadier produc- 
tion may be assured by cultivating friendly relations with an 
organized supply of labor; or the cut-throat competition of 
rivals may be prevented, through the equalization of wages and 
labor conditions. 

A perfected method of attaining industrial peace is not to 
be at once achieved in any business. It must be worked out 
in each trade separately by slow evolutionary process, 
facilitated by frequent conferences where each side has ample 
opportunity to make known its grievances and to hear those 
of the other side in all their details. Finally, it is strength- 
ened. by the employers’ associations being sufficiently compact 
to make the agreements binding upon every member, and by 
the union’s electing and re-electing officers of broad view 
delegated with sufficient power to carry out a just and con- 
servative policy. 

Local General Associations.—In addition to the employers’ 
associations already considered, there has recently been called 
into existence to wage war upon trade unions a large and im- 
portant class of associations wholly militant in character; 
and, by reason of their lack of common trade interests and 
sympathy, so unfitted for collective bargaining as to require 
separate consideration. The most influential local association 
of this class is the Employers’ Association of Dayton, Ohio. 
It was formed in June, 1900, with thirty-eight members 
representing all lines of business, with an organization simi- 
lar to that originally adopted by the Stove Founders’ Defense 
Association. 

The Dayton Association was strictly secret at first and is 
nominally so now, as “each member is required to subscribe 
to such form of oath as may be prescribed by the association 
before being admitted to any of its meetings.” The initiation 


1 « Second Annual Report of the President” (Dayton, 1902), p. 7. 
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fee is ten dollars and the dues are based on the number of 
men employed, being three cents per man per month. Special 
assessments may be levied in case of need. There is a stand- 
ing strike committee of five members empowered to handle and 
adjust all labor difficulties that the individual employer may 
be unable to settle. In trying to break a strike, the committee 
may offer rewards to the men who continue at work, and in 
addition may compensate the employer for loss of production 
to the limit of one dollar per day for each man on strike.* 
The members of the Association give a uniform recommen- 
dation to every employee who “honorably quits their service, 
or is honorably discharged.” When employing new men, the 
member asks for the applicant’s card if he has formerly been 
employed in Dayton, and as most of the manufacturers of the 
city are members of the Association, this card system has 
proved to be a check upon the growth of local labor organiza- 
tions. The Association has been instrumental in organizing 
a union among the trusted employees of its members called 
“The Modern Order of Bees.” The objects of the union are: 
“To promote good character and sociability among its mem- 
bers. To so conduct its affairs that both employer and em- 
ployee will recognize the fact that their interests are identical, 
and, therefore, that we are not organized to make war upon 
one another, but for mutual assistance and protection. That 
we rely on intelligence, right thinking and real value to com- 
mand just compensation to the employer for the wages he 
pays and to the employee for the labor he performs.” The 
union is now called the Citizens’ Industrial Association of 
Dayton, Ohio. It will be observed that such an organization is 
nothing more than a mere social club. Collective bargaining, 
the prime object of trade unions, is eliminated; the em- 
ployers, the originators of this union, claim that wages can be 
justly fixed only by the worth of the individual workman to 
the employer. Although claiming that the individual work- 
man is at no disadvantage in this bargaining, the secretary 
states that the Association has brought pressure to bear upon 


1 “Constitution and by-laws” (Dayton, 1903), Article 1, p. 11; Article 
‘10, secs. 3, 6. 
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several employers who were not treating their employees justly. 
The president of the Association argues that “in some cases 
the unions have temporarily beaten the law of supply and de- 
mand and raised wages in some localities, but the victory over 
the law of economics can only be temporary.” * 

As the demands of trade unions are frequently made first 
upon the employer least able to resist, the Association has 
endeavored to block this policy by taking into membership 
employers who were threatened with strikes. It enabled 
these employers to tide over their labor difficulties, and it has 
not as yet lost a strike. The treasurer of the Association 
says: “It has borne the expense of getting strike-breakers ; 
rewarded those who refused to go out; paid the wages of 
special deputies, and assumed all court costs; but in no case 
has it been called upon to make good the losses of an em- 
ployer during a strike. It stands ready to make good such 
losses; but in no case has the employer accepted money from 
the Association.” The Dayton Association has circulated a 
number of pamphlets widely, and through the influence of 
these and the personal efforts of its officers more than one hun- 
dred similar organizations have been formed in different cities 
of this country. The association at Columbus, Ohio, has 
recently adopted a form of individual agreement with em- 
ployees. Under its terms the employee contracts for one 
year at a stipulated wage as an individual, and agrees to 
present to his employer any grievance that he may have as an 
individual, and not as a member of a labor union. The work- 
man is not required to give up his union; but he releases the 
employer from all obligation to treat with him as a union 
man. Hither party violating the contract agrees to pay the 
other party twenty-five dollars on demand as damages for 
such violation. 

The Chicago Employers’ Association came into existence in 
October, 1902, as a large and complex federation of various 
trades and businesses. It is modelled upon the Dayton As- 


1 “Second Annual Report of the President ” (Dayton, 1902), p. 10; 
‘*Constitution and by-laws” (Dayton, n. d.), p. 1; ‘‘Third Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary” (Dayton, 1903), p. 22. 
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sociation except that the division into trades is more empha- 
sized, and consists of approximately three thousand members, 
divided into about fifty distinct trades and businesses, each 
with its own separate association. Members are pledged to 
assist one another in all labor troubles and to stand for the 
principles of the federation which as at first adopted were: 
(1) the open shop, (2) no sympathetic strikes, (3) no restric- 
tion of output, (4) arbitration. As it was claimed that 
several unions refused to abide by the decisions of arbitrators, 
the fourth principle was changed to “ full enforcement of the 
laws.” 

The methods of fighting a union on strike used by the As- 
sociation are similar to those already described, excepting per- 
haps that greater efforts are made to get non-union workmen. 
In several cases recently all the employers of an industry fore- 
stalled a strike by locking out all their employees, and then 
opened up their shops a few days later with such of their old 
employees as would come back as individuals. The strength 
of several of the newer unions was in this way completely 
broken. Any member, boycotted by the unions, is placed 
upon 2 “ fair list” and the members of the whole federation 
give to that firm all the business they can. 

In order to obtain definite information as to the increase in 
the cost of living in 1903, the federation employed two expert 
statisticians to obtain prices from shops in the sections of 
Chicago where the workingmen live. It was found that 
compared with prices in 1898 the cost of living had increased 
16.8 per cent. during the five years and that the upward trend 
of prices had ceased and in the case of some commodities had 
begun to fall. Allowing for the increase in the standard of 
life, the federation believed that the allowance of a twenty per 
cent. increase was an equitable basis on which to adjust 
wages. Accordingly all demands of labor unions for greater 
increases were resisted. As a matter of fact, wages in 
Chicago during that period increased in nearly all lines of 
business from twenty to fifty per cent. Had the life of the 
federation extended over the full period covered by the in- 
vestigation, it is unlikely that it would have been able to main- 
tain its basis for raising wages. 
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Local General Association of Employers and other Citizens. 
—Another class of local association that belongs to this dis- 
cussion because of its formation for the purpose of fighting 
trade unions is the Citizens’ Alliance. It does not restrict 
membership to employers, but admits citizens in all walks of 
life. The only qualifications are that “the applicant be not a 
member of any labor organization which resorts to boycotting, 
or any form of coercion or unlawful force,” and that he be 
recommended by two members of the Alliance. These organ- 
izations are frequently started by employers to secure co- 
operation of citizens generally, and are considered more 
effective than associations composed only of employers in 
meeting the excesses of unionism in particular localities. The 
membership is representative of all classes of citizens, and the 
executive committee is able to bring pressure to bear wherever 
it may be most needed. In some places there are two organiza- 
tions, an employers’ association and the Citizens’ Alliance. 
Many employers are members of both, and they get their 
trusted employees to join the Alliance. 

The Citizens’ Alliance of Denver, Colorado, is a good ex- 
ample of this form of organization. It was started April 19, 
1903, and was made necessary by the almost complete cessa- 
tion of business in that city on account of the sympathetic 
strikes of unions affiliated with the American Labor Union. 
All the union teamsters of the city aswell as the grocery clerks, 
waiters, cooks, bakers, and others were out on strike. The 
membership fee was made one dollar, annual dues one dollar, 
and in one month’s time the Alliance had ten thousand mem- 
bers and soon increased to fourteen thousand. An advisory 
committee of one hundred, appointed from all lines of busi- 
ness, elected an executive committee of seven. To this com- 
mittee all matters pertaining to strikes, contracts, and the like 
were delegated. A legal department was organized to advise 
the committee, and to obtain injunctions against the labor 
unions. In a circular letter issued May 28, 1903, Mr. J. C. 
Craig, the president of the Alliance, said: “The Alliance 
issued union cards to all its members with the result to make 
it the general topic of conversation, and to enable merchants 
and employers to accomplish numerous results similar to those 
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of labor unions by way of mutual effort. The newspapers, 
which as a rule cater to labor unions, were forced by means of 
the large advertisers, members of the Alliance, to state our 
side fairly, thereby influencing public sentiment in that direc- 
tion.” After a bitter contest, the unions were forced to de- 
clare off all boycotts and strikes and to grant the employers 
the right to run open shops. 

National General Associations—The increasing effective- 
ness of the boycott as a mode of warfare, owing to the possi- 
bility of its wide extension through the central authority of 
the Federation of Labor, led in 1903 to the organization of the 
American Anti-Boycott Association, a secret body composed. 
mainly of manufacturers. For the sake of greater efficiency 
the members are divided according to industries for each of 
which an industrial executive committee of three members is 
appointed. The industrial committees constitute the general 
executive board, from the members of which the executive 
officers are elected. The initiation fee is twenty-five dol- 
lars, and monthly assessments are levied at the rate of 
one-tenth of one per cent. of the monthly pay rolls of the 
members. The constitution of the association provides: 
“When two hundred and fifty thousand dollars shall have 
been accumulated from these assessments, they shall be dis- 
continued until the fund has been reduced to one hundred 
thousand dollars and then resumed.” ? 

The purpose of the organization is to oppose by legal pro- 
ceedings the boycott of trade unions, and to secure statutory 
enactments against the boycott. The energies of the associa- 
tio.. have been directed mainly to taking certain typical cases 
to the courts in order thereby to create legal precedents. The 
first important case prosecuted was the injunction proceed- 
ings of the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., of Chicago, 
against certain unions that were trying to force the company 
to unionize their shops. An opinion was obtained from the 
Appellate Court of Cook County, Illinois, to the effect that 
closed-shop contracts are opposed to sound public policy, as 

1‘The History of the Strike that Brought the Citizens’ Alliance of 


Denver, Col., into Existence,” by President J. C. Craig. 
2 «« Constitution ” (n. p., n. d.), Article 4, sec. 3, p. 2. 
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well as to the statutory and common law and the constitution 
of the State of Illinois.* 

A suit of much greater importance is now pending in the 
U. S. District Court of Connecticut. D. E. Loewe & Co., 
manufacturers of Danbury, conduct an open shop. Their 
goods do not bear the union label, and the firm is on the boy- 
cott list of the United Hatters of North America and of the 
Federation of Labor. D.E. Loewe & Co., backed by the Anti- 
Boycott Association, brought suit recently for two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and attachment is now [January 
16, 1905] laid against the goods and estates of two hundred 
and forty-five officers and members of the United Hatters. 
The intention of the Association is, if necessary, to carry the 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court and obtain rulings as to: (1) 
Whether the members of a voluntary unincorporated associa- 
tion are, on the principle of the law of agency, personally 
responsible for the acts of its officers and agents. (2) Whether 
the extension of a boycott by a labor union beyond the borders 
of a State is a conspiracy in restraint of trade and therefore an 
illegal act under the Sherman Anti-Trust law.* A clear de- 
cision of these two points will greatly clear up the legal rela- 
tions between trade unions and individual employers, or em- 
ployers’ associations. 

National General Association of Employers and Employees. 
—Perhaps the most remarkable of the associations organized 
to oppose trade unions is the Citizens’ Industrial Association 
of America. Its formation is the result of a recent movement 
inaugurated by the National Association of Manufacturers. 
This association was originally formed for the purpose of ag- 
itating the construction of an Isthmian canal, and its energies 
were wholly devoted to trade interests until 1903. At the last 
session of Congress, the Federation of Labor caused to be in- 
troduced into Congress two bills: one to limit the work-day 
to eight hours on all contract work done for the government, 
and the other to limit the power of the courts in granting in- 
junctions against labor unions. Largely through the efforts 


1 «The Closed Shop,” published by H. A. Felton & Co., Chicago. 
* Bulletin of the National Metal Trades’ Association, Vol. II., p. 849. 
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of the president and the members of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, these measures were finally defeated. 

About the same time, Mr. Marshall, the secretary of the 
Dayton Employers’ Association, was corresponding with the 
secretaries of the various employers’ associations with a view 
to forming a federation of all such organizations. Mr. Parry 
wrote to him in regard thereto, and promised to interest the 
Manufacturers’ Association in the movement. It was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Parry, Mr. Kirby, the president of the Day- 
ton Association, and several others should read papers upon 
the labor problem at the convention of the Association in 
April, and endeavor to have it undertake the formation of the 
federation. This plan was carried out with the result that 
a committee was appointed to revise the constitution of the 
Association, so as to make it the nucleus of the new federa- 
tion.2, When the draft of the revised constitution was sub- 
mitted after the convention to the board of trustees of the 
Association, that body rejected it, as they were unwilling that 
the Manufacturers’ Association should be converted into an 
association to fight labor organizations.* It was then deter- 
mined by the committee to call a convention of representa- 
tives from all employers’ associations to meet in Chicago, 
October 29, 1903. More than one hundred and fifty organi- 
zations—local, state, and national—sent delegates.* A dif- 
ference of opinion at once became evident as to whether the 
constituent organizations should be of the employers’ associa- 
tion type, or the citizens’ alliance form. It was thought best 
to admit both, and to extend the form that should prove the 
more effective to new organizations formed by the organizers 
of the Association. The name selected was the Citizens’ In- 
dustrial Association of America. 

Mr. Parry was elected president, and an executive com- 

1 “Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers” (New York City, 1904). 
2 «« Proceedings of the Eighth Convention ” (Indianapolis, 1903), pp. 
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' mittee of fifteen members was constituted the governing body 
with full authority to put into effect the laws and decisions of 
the Association, and by a two-thirds vote to make all by-laws 
for the government of the Association and to amend the same. 
A proposal that the committee should be appointed by the 
president, was opposed by representatives of the National 
Metal Trades Association and several other organizations, and 
the committee was made elective by the convention.* All as- 
sociations having the labor question to deal with were invited 
to join the federation, and by the constitution the autonomy 
of the constituent bodies was guaranteed. 

The initiation fees were made one hundred dollars for na- 
tional trade associations, one hundred dollars for state or- 
ganizations, fifty dollars for local general organizations, and 
twenty-five dollars for local trade associations. All constit- 
uent organizations pay dues at the rate of fifty cents per 
annum for each employing member, but in no case less than 
ten dollars nor more than two hundred dollars per annum. 
No dues are thus required from the employee-member or non- 
employing members of the citizens’ alliance. 

At a meeting of the executive council December 3, 1903, the 
following were adopted as the principles of the federation: 
(1) No dealings with walking delegates. (2) The open shop. 
(3) No sympathetic strikes. (4) No restriction in the num- 
ber of apprentices. (5) No restriction of output. (6) The 
full enforcement of the law. A resolution instructing all 
members of affiliated employers’ associations not to place the 
union label on any of their manufactured products was 
passed.” 

The field of operations of the national organization has been 
limited to agitation and organization. The revenue of the 
Association is used to pay the expenses of organizers, to pub- 
lish pamphlets, and to carry on such movements as that waged 
against the Anti-Boycott and the Eight-Hour Bills. The 
local association is expected to see that the non-union work- 
man is protected, that pressure is brought to bear upon the 

" Bulletin of the National Metal Trades’ Association, Vol. III., p. 271. 
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local newspapers through its advertising members, that munic- 
ipal officials do not discriminate between different classes of 
workmen, and that the police afford protection in times of 
strike. 

The general associations, like the trade associations, in es- 
tablishing their territorial divisions have followed the prece- 
dents set by the unions. A local association has usually been 
formed when the local unions became menacing; a local 
citizens’ alliance when the menaces became actual disorder. 
To destroy legally the boycott of national unions, a national 
general association has been organized. A national federa- 
tion of employers’ associations has been effected in order to 
thwart the political power of the National Federation of 
Labor. The feature that distinguishes the general associa- 
tion from the trade association is its intense opposition to 
trade unions and the lack of homogeneous trade interests. 
Even if they were so inclined, the interests of the different 
trades represented in the same association are too various to 
permit of the unity of action necessary for business negotia- 
tions with the unions. Nothing less than the entire destruc- 
tion of the power of the unions, whether the exercise of that 
power be legitimate or not, can fulfill the purpose of these mil- 
itant associations. They refuse to recognize the generally con- 
ceded right of unions to exist in the present industrial régime, 
and deny that unions have a legitimate function. On the 
other hand, where the exercise of the function of collective 
bargaining by trade unions is facilitated by parallel trade as- 
sociations, a wholesome restraint upon the arbitrary exercise 
of power by the union is provided. Where these trade associa- 
tions are lacking, or where they are decentralized in structure, 
excesses of unionism are possible, and general associations 
likely to arise. It appears, however, that these militant as- 
sociations are ephemeral in character, and likely to pass away 
with the occasion that called them into being; the relations 
between the trade association of employers and the union of 
employees, on the contrary, are stable and reducible to a 
business basis. 
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No traces of any labor union in the iron foundry trade in 
the United States are discoverable before 1837. The in- 
dustrial depression of that year resulted in a reduction of iron 
molders’ wages, and the molders of several Philadelphia 
foundries formed an ineffective and short-lived society. In 
1847 the molders in the stove foundries of Cincinnati were 
threatened with a reduction in wages, and a union was organ- 
ized to resist the attempt. But being successful in its im- 
mediate object, no effort was made to continue the existence 
of the organization. 

The first permanent union of iron molders was formed in 
Philadelphia about 1855. It grew in numbers and in financial. 
strength until the Civil War, and was at that time one of the 
best conducted and most powerful local trade unions in the 
country. It prevented the use in Philadelphia of the indi- 
vidual contract, by which the molder bound himself to work 
for the season at a stipulated wage, a portion of which, usually 
ten per cent., was retained by the employer until the end of 
the year in order to insure compliance with the contract. 
The individual contract appears to have been in general use 
in Troy, Albany, and other foundry centres up to the time of 
the War. In some places it continued much longer and is 
occasionally met with even at the present time. 

In 1859, through the efforts of the Philadelphia organiza- 
tion, representatives from Troy, Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati, where flourishing local unions were 
in existence, met in Philadelphia and formed the Inter- 
national Iron Molders’ Union. Under its original constitu- 
tion the power of the president and executive committee was 
limited to giving advisory counsel to local unions when on 
strike and to requestimg assistance from other locals not in- 
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volved.1 No real restraint was thus imposed upon local unions, 
and the financial assistance provided was of a kind to en- 
courage rather than to prevent strikes. At the second con- 
vention in 1860 the president of the International Union 
called attention to the numerous strikes of the previous year, 
and recommended the passage of an act to prevent them. No 
action was taken, however, further than to urge local unions 
to discountenance all strikes until every other remedy had 
been tried and had failed.” 

The Civil War exerted a disintegrating influence upon the 
molders’ unions; yet almost before its close, the problem of 
central control over strikes again emerged. President Sylvis 
in commenting in the Journal for February, 1864 (p. 12), 
upon the wage advances granted molders in various localities 
said the greatest difficulty experienced by the International 
Union was the desire of the local unions to accomplish too 
much in too short a time. Again in the convention of that 
year, President Sylvis said that he had found the local unions 
disposed to act independently and upon their own responsi- 
bility, but that the men were beginning to look upon the 
international organization as the source from which must flow 
not only all aid and assistance but all authority upon all ques- 
tions involving the general interests of the organization. In 
1865, the constitution of the International Union was 
amended so as to require local unions to adopt a certain mode 
of procedure before entering upon a strike. A year later the 
president reported to the seventh convention that the new 
regulation tended to prevent hasty strikes, because it allowed 
time for sober second thought and the return of reason where 
passion used to rule. 

The growing strength of the molders’ unions and the ex- 
pectation of a demand for higher wages led to a combination 
of employing foundrymen, organized on March 14, 1866, and 
speedily extended to all parts of this country and Canada. 
'While the foundrymen were yet in session, President Sylvis 
of the Iron Molders addressed them by letter, expressing a 

1 « Proceedings of the First Convention ” (Albany, 1860), p. 12. 


* « Proceedings of the Second Convention” (New York, 1861), pp. 
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desire to meet a committee from their body for an exchange of 
views. He congratulated the assembly, and said that or- 
ganization on both sides would result in such a mutual under- 
standing as would prevent the serious differences so frequently 
existing between them. The foundrymen ignored the com- 
munication and posted in all shops under their control a 
notice that the International Molders’ Union would no longer 
be recognized, and that conditions as formulated by the em- 
ployer must thereafter prevail. This brought about a general 
strike, in which ten unions and about 1600 molders were in- 
volved. Some of the foundrymen, however, in a few days 
withdrew the “‘ obnoxious notice” and these desertions soon 
resulted in the disintegration of the employers’ combination. 

But the control of strikes remained a troublesome problem 
to the Union and its officers. President Sylvis reported to 
the convention of 1868 that, from all parts of the organiza- 
tion, the cry kept coming that something must be done. He 
asserted that the great body of the membership had come to see 
and understand that the exhausting strikes of the previous 
two and a half years were wholly unnecessary, and could have 
been avoided by the exercise of a reasonable amount of caution 
and common sense. Thus urged, the convention enacted 
rigorous strike legislation. 'Thenceforth each strike required 
the sanction of two-thirds of all the local unions in the Inter- 
national, and every local voting in favor of sanctioning a 
strike, was required to impose a special tax upon itself to sus- 
tain the strike.? 

These restrictions went to the other extreme. It was found 
difficult to obtain a full vote upon any strike circular; many 
locals refused or neglected to vote, and the provisions requir- 
ing a two-thirds affirmative vote of all unions to authorize a 
strike practically put an end to legal strikes. The secretary 
of the International Union in his report to the following con- 
vention of 1870 said the law as it then existed was virtually 
a law against strikes, and placed every member of every local 


1 Journal, May, 1866, p. 64; April, 1889, p. 1; ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Kighth Convention” (Philadelphia, 1867), p. 5. 

2 “ Proceedings of the Ninth Convention” (Philadelphia, 1868), pp. 
21, 22, 67. 
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union in such a position that no matter how grievous the 
wrong, or how much he might desire to resist it, he could not 
do so because the chances were two to one against the petition 
being sustained by the International Union. 

The convention of 1870 amended the existing law so as to 
place the power of sanctioning strikes in the hands of the 
president and executive board of the International Union. As 
this change was made in a time of commercial prosperity, and 
the local unions were growing in number, applications to 
strike poured into International headquarters. The officers 
in order to reduce the number of applications undertook to 
emphasize the importance of arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes. The convention of 1872, in accordance with this 
policy, again amended its strike laws by providing that no 
strike, growing out of a dispute over wages or prices, should 
be sanctioned unless the matter in issue had first been sub- 
mitted to arbitration. It further provided that the arbitration 
board should consist of five members, two selected by the 
Union, who must be molders experienced in the class of work 
in question; two by the employer, and the fifth to be selected 
by the other four. Decisions were to be strictly binding upon 
both parties, and in case no decision was arrived at in five days, 
the arbitration should end, and the grievance be submitted 
to the national organization. Submission to arbitration was 
compulsory upon the local union only in case the employer 
submitted to arbitration before the strike was sanctioned by 
the national officers, but no provision was made that the men 
must remain at work pending arbitration proceedings. 

By 1876 experience had indicated that employers were op- 
posed to arbitration in the disputes continually arising, and 
that the laws upon the subject were in consequence practically 
useless. A series of resolutions was adopted by the Inter- 
national convention of that year, copies of which were sent 
to individual employers, asking if they were favorable to 
arbitration, and would agree to submit all questions of prices 
or wages to such a board. The communication appears to 
have met with no response; for at the next convention, two 


1 Journal, July, 1872, p. 8; September, 1889, p. 5. 
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years later, all arbitration laws were abolished.1 Despite the 
increased power given to the executive officers in disputes, the 
locals occasionally struck without any sanction from the Inter- 
national officials. The president said to the 1876 convention: 
“With all the experience of the past, with all the teaching of 
the present, and in defiance of the expressed will of the or- 
ganization, strikes are entered into without the sanction of the 
I. M. U. of N. A. and the results are disastrous.” He cited 
the cases of two unions which had been destroyed by entering 
upon strikes without consulting the executive board or issuing 


a bill of grievance. 


The first written agreement between employers and em- 
ployees in the iron foundry trade, of which any record is 
found, was made in Cincinnati in 1874. It was drawn up by 
the founders and offered to the officers of the local iron 
molders’ union, who accepted and signed it in behalf of the 
union. It was regarded by the founders generally as an un- 
wise innovation; for any changes in the market might leave 
the employers thus obligated at a disadvantage with respect 
to their competitors. The iron molders too were inclined to 
look upon it with suspicion, as they thus gave up the privilege 
of striking at any strategic moment. The president of the 
International Union, however, expressed himself as not op- 
posed to the device, and added that such a contract was an 
acknowledgment on the part of employers that the men had a 
right to organize, a right always denied theretofore; and 
further that such a contract insured not only peace for one 
year, but also justice to both parties.? But notwithstanding 
this endorsement, the use of the written agreement as a 
method of promoting industrial peace in the foundry industry 
developed slowly, as no record of another such written agree- 
ment is found until October 22, 1879, when a second Cincin- 
nati establishment (W. C. David & Co.) entered into a con- 
tract with their molders for six months.* 

As stated above, the founders were organized locally in 

1* Proceedings of the Thirteenth Convention ” (Cincinnati, 1876), p. 


8; Journal, November, 1889, p 7; January, 1890, p. 5. 
2 « Proceedings of the Twelfth Convention” (Cincinnati, 1874), p. 27. 
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some places, but no permanent general association existed 
until the formation of the National Stove Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in 1872. It was organized primarily for the pur- 
poses of regulating prices, introducing new methods, and 
diffusing information relating to the trade. For ten years 
it took no action in regard to labor questions except to de- 
nounce the Iron Molders’ Union and its methods. At a con- 
vention of the Association held in 1882, an aggressive note 
was sounded by a prominent member: “ Let us now contem- 
plate our position as stove manufacturers in connection with 
the Molders’ Union. It is probably one of the strongest 
trades unions in existence in this country; it is thoroughly 
organized, its systems, its lodges, and its effects are far-reach- 
ing and pervade every community where the trade of iron 
molding is practiced. It is true that in some sections its 
powers lie dormant, in others partially aroused, while in some 
localities it governs the manufacturer with its one-sided cast- 
iron rules from which there is no appeal except through a 
bitter struggle for the supremacy. How can we in some 
measure resist the evil results of this hydra-headed power, 
which threatens the best interest of both employer and em- 
ployee?” * He appealed to the members to lay aside all local 
interests and act as a body in opposition to the International 
Molders’ Union. Although a large majority of the members 
were opposed to the Union, they were unwilling to entrust 
any part of their business to a committee of the Association, 
and accordingly no action was taken. In 1883 the subject 
again came up; and having discussed it for many hours in all 
its aspects, the Association reached the conclusion that no 
action could be taken by the body, but that each employer 
must be left to determine his relations with his labor force 
in the way best calculated to further his own interests.? 
Conditions during the next few years appeared to the 
manufacturers to become worse, as the Iron Molders’ Union 
increased in numbers, and dictated conditions of employment 
more and more irritating to a larger number of founders. 
Finally, in the fall of 1885,a few of the most determined mem- 


' Journal, November, 1882, p. 1; February, 1884, p. 14. 
* Jb., February, 1883, p. 10. 
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bers of the Stove Manufacturers’ Association resolved to take 
a definite stand in opposition to the Iron Molders’ Union. In- 
viting fellow manufacturers to join them, they organized the 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association in order, as set. 
forth in a secret circular, “to rid themselves of the tyranny 
of the Iron Molders’ Union, and to run their several works 
unhampered by its restrictive influences.’ The proposed 
constitution was submitted to the Stove Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation the following year, and received its endorsement; 
but not more than one-half of the members of the parent 
organization joined the Defense Association. The country 
was divided into four districts, and in each the settlement of 
labor disputes was placed in the hands of an executive com- 
mittee, the members of which were required to act promptly, 
decisively, and unitedly in cases of labor troubles. The execu- 
tive board was also charged with the duty of equalizing the 
prices paid for work in the several foundries in their respec- 
tive districts, each district having its own separate and dis- 
tinct scale. 

The two organizations did not come immediately into con- 
flict until 1887. The president of the Iron Molders’ Union, 
in speaking of the Defense Association at the convention of 
1885, said that he was glad to see foundrymen undertake the 
equalization of prices, as up to that time the molders had per- 
formed all that duty for them. In March, 1887, the molders 
of Bridge, Beach & Co., St. Louis, made a demand for fifteen 
per cent. increase in prices, and being refused, went on strike. 
According to their pre-arranged plan, the Defense Association 
sent the patterns of the firm to other members of the Associa- 
tion, and as in every case the molders refused to work on 
them, the strike spread until five thousand molders in fifteen 
cities were involved. The executive board of the Iron Molders 
tried to stop the further spread of the strike, and to secure 
support for those already idle, by ordering all shops in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland to work on 
the patterns if they should be sent to them. The Defense 
Association met this move by announcing that the shops in 
the States mentioned would close indefinitely. This state of 
affairs continued until July, when the Defense Association 
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called in the patterns, and the strike was confined to St. Louis. 
The result was thus in the nature of a drawn fight. The Union 
had not been forced to call off the St. Louis strike, and had 
shown its strength and discipline. On the other hand, the 
great outlay made by the Defense Association during the 
strike and lockout, and the readiness with which its members 
obeyed the orders of its executive committee, revealed the ef- 
fectiveness of that organization.* 

Commenting upon the St. Louis struggle, the president of 
the Iron Molders wrote in the Journal for June, 1887 (p. 
6): “ A decided impression has been made on both parties, of 
the stability of each opposing organization. But, gentlemen, 
let us see if we can’t act in a more commendable manner in 
settling our difficulties, and not resort to the destructive 
methods which are so injurious to both parties.” The presi- 
dent of the Defense Association took a similar view of the 
matter, and recommended that the Defense Association ap- 
point a committee to meet a similar committee from the 
Molders. But a number of conservative members in the De- 
fense Association opposed the recognition of the Iron Molders” 
Union in any way, and their influence prevented any closer 
relations at the time. 

The officers of the two organizations came in personal con- 
tact frequently during the next four years, in their endeavors 
to settle difficulties in various localities between members of 
their respective bodies; but the first formal agreement be- 
tween them was not made until August, 1890. The stove 
molders of Pittsburg had served notice on all the stove manu- 
facturers of that city, of a demand for fifteen per cent. in- 
crease in wages. Secretary Hogan of the Defense Associa- 
tion went to Pittsburg, and finding that the prices paid there 
for molding were below the general average, he requested a 
meeting of the ten firms who were affected by the demand. 
He explained the situation to the manufacturers, and in- 
formed them that from his knowledge of the ruling average 
prices paid in localities where all classes of goods were made, 

1“ Proceedings of the Eighteenth Convention” (Cincinnati, n. d.), p. 
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they were paying about ten per cent. below the general aver- 
age. The matter was discussed by all parties present, and it 
was agreed that an effort should be made to compromise on 
the basis of ten per cent. advance in wages. A committee 
then went into conference with the molders, and this com- 
promise was accepted. What had thus threatened to be a 
serious and prolonged conflict came to an end after a strike 
lasting nine days, and both manufacturers and molders ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the settlement.1 

With this experience fresh in mind, President Fox of the 
Molders’ Union addressed a proposal to the Defense Associa- 
tion on December 1, 1890, for a general agreement between 
the two organizations. In submitting the letter to the mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the Defense Association, 
the secretary of that organization wrote, “The letter should 
receive respectful consideration. Mr. Cribben [president of 
the Defense Association] thinks as a matter of courtesy we 
should appoint a Committee to meet them, and learn what 
plan of action they wish to pursue, and possibly something 
may result that will be to our mutual benefit and prevent the 
causes that lead to strikes.”” The proposal was accepted, and 
committees from these bodies met in joint conference in Chi- 
cago on March 25, 1891. 

The problem that met the conferees at the outset was to 
find some equitable mode for the settlement of differences. 
Neither side especially favored arbitration by means of a com- 
mittee composed of an odd number of members. Many dis- 
putes had been arbitrated since the organization of the Iron 
Molders’ Union, but in very few cases did arbitration give 
satisfaction; and that method, it was argued, was not likely 
to succeed on a general plan, for the following reasons: (1) 
Neither party was inclined to concede anything in a con- 
ference, as each would expect to win through the odd man, 
who would generally be disinterested, but without intimate 
knowledge of the business; (2) it would be difficult to secure 


1‘ Records of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association ” 
(MS.), 1, 41. 
2 1b., 1, 46. 
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the services of a man acceptable to both parties, because few 
such men would be willing to serve, even when agreed upon ; 
(3) issues would multiply, and extreme, unjust, and even 
ridiculous demands would be made, because of a chance to 
gain through the odd man, while no possible loss could be 
suffered. The foundrymen further added that the employers 
could not expect to stand an even chance with the employees 
in arbitration, because of the fact that public sympathy is al- 
ways with the workmen. 

The method of arbitration, as commonly understood, being 
eliminated, it was agreed to try the method of conciliation 
within the trade. This involved bringing the opposing in- 
terests together for the purpose of argument and concession. 
What could not be agreed upon, would remain unsettled until 
one or the other should see fit to concede. As their mutual 
interests depended upon the avoidance of deadlocks, trade 
differences were recognized as subjects for business negotia- 
tion conducted by business methods. Accordingly it was 
deemed wise to begin with a simple statement of general prin- 
ciples, and to provide for their practical application to actual 
trade problems. It was recognized that at that time no 
general wage rate or piece prices could be adopted, and that 
no agreements on matters affecting shop management and 
shop practices could be framed. It was left to time and the 
educational effect of annual contact and conference, to effect 
a common understanding on these subjects. The text of the 
first agreement was as follows: 


Whereas, there has heretofore existed a sentiment that the 
members of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Associa- 
tion and the members of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America were necessarily enemies, and in consequence a mu- 
tual dislike and distrust of each other and of their respective 
organizations has arisen, provoking and stimulating strife 
and ill-will, resulting in severe pecuniary loss to both parties. 
Now, this conference is held for the purpose of cultivating a 
more intimate knowledge of each other, and of their methods, 
aims and objects, believing that thereby regard and respect 
may be engendered, and such agreements reached as will dis- 


' Journal, March, 1891, p. 7; October, 1899, p. 524; July, 1901, p. 
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pel all inimical sentiments, prevent further strife and promote 
the material and moral interests of all parties concerned. 

Clause 1. Resolved, That this meeting adopt the principle of 
arbitration in the settlement of any dispute between the mem- 
bers of the I. M. U. of N. A. and the members of the S. F. N. 
D. A. 

Clause 2. That a conference committee be formed consist- 
ing of six members, three of whom shall be stove molders ap- 
pointed by the Iron Molders’ Union of North America, and 
three persons appointed by the S. F. N. D. A., all to hold office 
from May 1 to April 30 of each year. 

Clause 3. Whenever there is a dispute between a member of 
the S. F. N. D. A. and the molders in his employ (when a ma- 
jority of the latter are members of the I. M. U.) and it can- 
not be settled amicably between them, it shall be referred to 
the presidents of the two associations before named, who shall 
themselves, or by delegates, give it due consideration. If they 
cannot decide it satisfactorily to themselves they may, by 
mutual agreement, summon the conference committee, to 
whom the dispute shall be referred, and whose decision by a 
majority vote shall be final, and binding upon each party for 
the term of twelve months. 

Pending adjudication by the presidents and conference com- 
mittee, neither party to dispute shall discontinue operations, 
but shall proceed with business in the ordinary manner. In 
case of a vacancy in the committee of conference, it shall be 
filled by the association originally nominating. No vote shall 
be taken except by a full committee, or by an even number of 
each party. 


The conference committee provided by Clause 2 of the 
above agreement has met every year since 1891. Minor dis- 
putes have invariably been settled by the officers of the two 
organizations, and only questions of vital importance, such as 
those concerning wages and shop regulations, have been re- 
ferred to the committee. The agreement has in this way been 
gradually enlarged, and made more detailed in its operation. 
The subjects submitted for discussion are introduced by for- 
mal resolution. Generally each member states his views, and 
endeavors to substantiate them by arguments. If the vote, 
then taken, results in a tie, some member introduces another 
resolution, likely to meet some or all of the objections of the 
other side. Whenever the subject under discussion proves 


1‘ Records of Stove Founders’ National Defense Association” (MS.), 
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very difficult or troublesome, it is referred to a special sub- 
committee of four, to be thoroughly threshed out. If this 
committee agrees upon a resolution, it is generally carried by 
unanimous vote in the full committee, although occasionally 
amendments are made. A satisfactory conclusion having 
thus been obtained, it is added to the agreement in the form 
of a new clause, unless the constitution of one of the organ- 
izations be involved. In that case the constitution in question 
must be amended before the resolution becomes a part of the 
agreement. Even where no agreement is reached, the views 
of both parties are likely to be considerably modified by the 
discussion; and in reporting these modified views to their 
respective organizations, there is much opportunity for edu- 
cational influence that may produce results thereafter. 

This general agreement has virtually removed the need 
for local agreements between the Iron Molders and the mem- 
bers of the Defense Association. Wherever a local agreement 
is formed, it includes the provisions of the general agreement, 
and such additional clauses as may be mutually desired. In 
the union shops of stove manufacturers outside of the Associa- 
tion, local agreements more or less similar to the foregoing 
have become the rule. 

Founders engaged in manufacturing machine castings have 
long had a national trade association, but have never as a body 
dealt with the Iron Molders’ Union. The success attained in 
applying the principle of conciliation to disputes arising in 
the stove trade, led, in 1898, to the formation of the National 
Founders’ Association, modelled closely upon the lines of the 
Stove Founders’ Defense Association. Soon after its organ- 
ization President Fox, of the Iron Molders, took the initia- 
tive in bringing the two organizations together, by empha- 
sizing the material advantage accruing to the Defense Asso- 
ciation and to the Iron Molders’ Union from the yearly con- 
ferences... The proposition was received with immediate 
favor by the Founders’ Association, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to meet a like committee of the molders. The con- 
ference was held in New York City on March 8, 1899, and 
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adopted what has since become known as the “New York 
Agreement.” Influenced by the example of the first confer- 
ence between the Iron Molders and the Defense Association, 
this conference of 1899 went no further than to recite the 
faith of each party in the principles of conciliation, and to 
provide the necessary machinery to give it practical effect. 
The text of the agreement is as follows: 


Whereas, the past experience of the members of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America, justifies them in the opinion that any arrange- 
ment entered into that will conduce to the greater harmony 
of their relations as employers and employees, will be to their 
mutual advantage; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Committee of Conference endorse the 
principle of arbitration in the settlement of trade disputes, and. 
recommend the same for adoption by the members of the 
National Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America, on the following lines: 

That in the event of dispute arising between members of the 
respective organizations, reasonable effort shall be made by 
the parties directly at interest to effect a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the difficulty, failing to do which, either party shall 
have the right to ask its reference to a Committee of Arbitra- 
tion, which shall consist of the Presidents of the National 
Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America, and two other representatives from each association,, 
appointed by the respective Presidents. 

The finding of this Committee of Arbitration, by a majority 
vote, shall be considered final in so far as the future action of 
the respective organizations is concerned. 

Pending adjudication by the Committee of Arbitration, there 
shall be no cessation of work at the instance of either party 
to the dispute. 

The Committee of Arbitration shall meet within two weeks 
after reference of the dispute to them. 


At the time of the adoption of this conciliation agreement, 
a few agreements with individual foundrymen were in force, 
and thereafter the number of them increased rapidly. These 
agreements, made locally with the members of the Association, 
included the above provisions, and such others as the parties 
involved agreed upon, ordinarily with the stipulation that 
such local provisions as conflicted with any additions made 
to the general agreement by the national bodies, should 
thereby be void. Local agreements with non-members con- 
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tinued as before, though largely influenced by the new impetus 
given to conciliation. 

There has been less progress in harmonizing differences 
over minor technical details in the Founders’ Association than 
in the Defense Association. The cause is obvious. In the 
Defense Association the members are engaged in the manu- 
facture of the same kind of goods; they have much in com- 
mon in their business methods and requirements, and their 
relations with labor can more easily be governed by general 
rules. In the Founders’ Association, on the other hand, the 
employers are engaged in the manufacture of everything from 
immense flywheels to tea kettles. Their lines of business are 
so dissimilar that in determining their relations to labor, it 
has been found extremely difficult to formulate a general plan 
satisfactory to all. Another important difference is that the 
Defense Association is composed mainly of the large stove 
foundries, while the Founders’ Association embraces many 
small foundries, and includes some stove foundries whose own- 
ers are unable, or unwilling, to enter the former Association. 
The small manufacturer or contractor, the labor leaders claim, 
is the last to concede the demands of the Union. For these 
reasons there have been two distinct elements in the member- 
ship of the Founders’ Association—one desiring closer rela- 
tions with the Union, for the sake of peace and harmony, and 
the other desiring to use the immense power of the Association 
to check, circumvent, or crush the power of the Union. The 
latter element has been held in restraint by the influence of 
the more conservative members, yet the policy of the Associ- 
ation has become more or less a combination of these two 
views.! 

For more than a year all difficulties arising between the 
Iron Molders and members of the Founders’ Association were 
amicably settled. he first rupture occurred in the autumn 
of 1900. Demands had been made for increased wages in 
the foundry centres—Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Cleveland—and had been referred in the usual manner to the 

1 « Proceedings of the Conference between the J. M. U. of N. A. and 


the N. F. A.,” Detroit, 1902 (MS.), pp. 29, 80, 54; ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Convention of the N. F. A.” (MS.), p. 5. 
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conference board, which was unable to agree. After all peace- 
ful means provided had been exhausted in attempting to reach 
a settlement, the dispute was left to the decision of conflict. 
The strength of the two organizations met in Cleveland in 
a strike of six hundred molders, including all the local foun- 
dries belonging to the Founders’ Association. After a bitter 
contest of six weeks, which cost the Association alone about 
$125,000, the dispute was referred to a special committee, and 
an agreement reached whereby the molders secured an increase 
in pay and the discharge of the non-union men employed 
during the strike. The founders on their part secured a dif- 
ferential in the wage rate between the bench and the floor 
molders, and’some concessions in regard to working conditions 
in the foundries. 

Three members of the Association in Cleveland refused to 
be obligated by the agreement, and continued operations with 
their non-union molders. The president of the Association 
stated that the constitution of the organization did not give 
the power to compel these members to abide by the agree- 
ment.t| There was a threat of abrogating the New York 
agreement, but the conference board at its next regular meet- 
ing adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it is the earnest opinion of this joint com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the National Founders’ 
Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of North America, 
that agreement upon the essential points of difference can be 
secured only by the slow evolutionary process begotten of 
friendly intercourse, and the more intelligent understanding 
of mutual interests, which time, and the influence of education, 
alone can bring. And be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our adherence to the New 
York agreement, the beneficent provisions of which we will con- 
tinue to invoke until, by joint agreement, we are enabled to 
reach a more defined code of conciliation and arbitration. 


In the various conferences of the past three years, the 
Founders’ Association has submitted propositions in the form 
of resolutions, looking to the elimination of all union shop re- 
strictions, and covering all relations between the founder and 


1 ‘Proceedings of the Second Semi-Annual Convention of the N. F 
A.” (MS.), p. 16. 
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the molder. They have thus formulated what they term a 
“standard form of agreement,” and have persistently tried in 
the conferences to have its provisions accepted by the Iron 
Molders. The latter, while willing to form an agreement as 
to wages and hours, claim that other provisions of the so- 
called standard agreement would tend to weaken and render 
ineffectual their organization. 

Owing to the general lull in industry, and the falling off in 
the demand for molders, the Association deems the present 
[September 1, 1904] an opportune time to impose its condi- 
tions upon the molders. At a meeting of founders, held 
in April 22, 1904, in New York City, the president of the 
Association said that it was then the purpose of the Associa- 
tion to install in the foundries of its members those condi- 
tions heretofore sought through the medium of an agreement, 
and the Association had, therefore, outlined and published 
its policy, with the intention of recommending to members 
the plan of operating without agreements, unless one con- 
taining the equitable provisions proposed could be secured. 
Up to the present time the agreements in eight cities (Indian- 
apolis, Worcester, Mass., St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Pittsburg, Coxsackie, and Montreal) have expired, and when 
conferences were called to renew them under the New York 
agreement, the “representatives of the Union were given 
to understand that if they were not ready to accept 
the conditions of the agreement offered by the founders, 
there would be no agreement.” This the molders were 
unwilling to accept, and in these cities no agreements 
now exist. The local agreements in Cincinnati and vi- 
cinity expired in September, 1904. The Founders’ As- 
sociation met in that city in annual convention on No- 
vember 16-17, 1904. It took measures to increase its 
corps of molders and core-makers used as strike-breakers, and 
then practically declared war by abrogating the New York 
agreement, and adopting the following resolution: “The Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, having exhausted. every effort 


1 The Review (the monthly circular of the National Founders’ Associa 
tion), May, 1904, pp. 3, 4; July, 1904, p. 3. 
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during the period of its existence to formulate a uniform 
agreement with the molders employed in the foundries em- 
braced in its membership, which foundries are accustomed to 
make agreements with the molders, hereby makes formal an- 
nouncement to its members, of a policy which they are now 
requested to pursue in the conduct of their foundries, said 
policy being intended to put in practice equitable conditions, 
the principal features of which are contained in the Standard 
Agreement.” 


The several agreements deal in detail with the questions 
of (a) wages, (b) length of the labor day, (c) open shop, 
(d) apprenticeship, (e) molding machines, (f) limitation of 
output, and (g) union label. For the sake of clearness, these 
several provisions will be considered in the foregoing sequence. 

Wages.—The most important provisions relate naturally to 
wages. During the early existence of the Iron Molders’ 
Union, piece-work was the rule in stove molding only; but as 
the work of the machinery foundries increased, and a large 
number of the same piece were molded, piece-work became 
more common. There was great diversity, however, in the 
prices paid for the same or similar pieces in different locali- 
ties, as well as little uniformity in wages paid by the day. 

As early as 1863 a committee was appointed by the Inter- 
national Union to gather statistics on wages, and in 1866 
the unions in Troy and Cincinnati issued price lists giving 
the prices paid in those cities for stove and hollow-ware mold- 
ing. The president of the International Union recommended 
that the example be followed in other cities; but apparently 
without result, as in 1880 he again complained that want of 
thorough knowledge of prices in the several localities was the 
main trouble in maintaining wages. Employers claimed to 
know such prices, and the molders were unable to meet them 
with indisputable facts. The president urged that “ details 
be studied, guesswork abolished, and absolute certainty on 
any and every point in the trade connected with wages and 
prices should take the place of their usual haphazard way of 
doing business.” * 

1 Journal, November, 1866, p. 240; Id., June, 1880, p. 2. 
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It was not, however, until the Defense Association was 
formed, that uniformity in piece-work pay was introduced to 
any considerable degree in the stove trade. By the 1892 con- 
ference, prices were practically uniform. Those then prevail- 
ing became the basis for setting prices of new work, and all 
advances in wages since that time have been based on those 
prices. Piece prices in the stove trade have not been cut 
down in the manner complained of by workmen in other 
trades.’ The Defense Association conceded that where prices 
of work were fixed according to well-established precedents 
and rules of conference agreements, they should remain un- 
changed. Improved methods have, however, in some cases 
reduced these prices, and in the 1892 conference a resolution 
was adopted that, “ Whenever by improved appliances, new 
or different methods, or superior facilities introduced by the 
manufacturers, an increase in the quantity of work produced 
can be made, the price of molding may be decreased propor- 
tionally, provided the new price shall not reduce the average 
wages of the molder who makes it.” * 

In the conference of 1893, the Iron Molders made a formal 
demand for fifteen per cent. increase in prices, but the repre- 
sentatives of the Defense Association were able to show that 
the general conditions of trade were such that no advance in 
the selling prices of stoves could be maintained. In reporting 
to the Union, the Iron Molders’ representatives said of the 
committee of the Defense Association: “In the presentation 
of their case in this phase of their inability to comply imme- 
diately with our request for the advance of fifteen per cent. 
on present prices of molding, they had greatly the advantage 
of the Union’s committee, in the exact figures they brought to 
‘substantiate their propositions.”* The officers of the Union 
began thereafter to tabulate systematically the prices paid in 
every shop in which its members worked, as well as other sta- 
tistics appertaining to the foundry. The consequence has 


1 “ Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers” (New York, 1904), pp. 151, 152. 

2 Journal, February, 1892, p. 4. 

3 Jb., April, 1893, p. 1; ‘‘ Proceedings of the Twentieth Convention ” 
(Cincinnati, n. d.), p. 15. 
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been that in all their subsequent conferences, they have been 
nearly, if not quite, as well equipped as the representatives of 
the Defense Association. 

Wages were maintained at the same level for eight years, 
notwithstanding the severe depression occurring during that 
interval. In 1895 the Defense Association gave the necessary 
thirty days’ notice of a reduction ; but after a thorough discus- 
sion it was agreed not to disturb the prices paid for stove- 
plate molding, providing the Union was successful in resist- 
ing the reductions that certain non-members of the Associ- 
ation had given notice they would make. The president of 
the Union reported that in three instances, the molders had 
to be withdrawn from stove foundries in order to resist reduc- 
tions, the acceptance of which would have constituted a vio- 
lation of the agreement. 

The first increase through the medium of the conference 
with the Defense Association was granted in 1899. The 
Molders asked for a fifteen per cent. advance. The Defense 
Association offered ten per cent., which was accepted by the: 
Molders. The most important non-members at once gave: 
the same advance, and those that hesitated were soon forced 
to do likewise.2 In 1900 an advance of five per cent. was: 
made, and it was shown to the satisfaction of the representa- 
tives of the Molders that a greater increase at that time would 
raise the selling price of cast iron stoves so high that they 
would be replaced in some cases by steel stoves, and in others 
by cheap stoves of sheet iron.? A similar advance of five per 
cent. was made in 1902, and in each case the stove manufac- 
turers without the association followed, so that it may be said 
that the conference practically fixes wages in the whole trade 
of stove manufacturing. 

The formation of a general wage scale between the Molders” 
Union and the National Founders’ Association has not been 
so easily accomplished. As a preliminary to forming one, 


1 « Proceedings of the Twenticth Convention” (Cincinnati, n. d.), p. 
43: Journal, May, 1898, p. 214; ‘‘ Proceedings of the Twenty-first Con- 
vention ” (Cincinnati, 1899), p. 3. 

2 Journal, April, 1899, p. 159; May, 1899, p. 228. 

3 7b,, April, 1900, p. 186; April, 1903, p. 258. 
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the Founders’ Association classified its members according to 
the kinds of castings manufactured, and took a census of 
wages paid throughout the country, with the intention of 
using the average as a basis for a minimum. The Iron 
Molders, however, objected to the proposal, on the ground that 
this systematic way of arriving at a minimum could only be 
acceptable if every locality which entered into the computa- 
tion were upon a reasonably fair wage basis, and under the 
control of the two organizations involved. The Founders’ 
Association then contended for differentials between bench 
molders and floor molders, and alsobetween small communities 
and large cities. But the Molders were opposed to the latter 
half of the proposition, claiming that the same work should 
receive the same pay throughout the country, as in the case 
of stove molding; they were, however, willing to yield some- 
what on the former half of the proposition, as some of the 
local agreements provided for such a differential,t and others 
for a differential in the case of aged molders and apprentices 
just out of their apprenticeship and unable to earn the mini- 
mum wage.” 

As the demands were far apart, the discussion continued 
during several annual conferences. In the meantime, the 
Union endeavored to put every district upon a so-called equi- 
table basis as to wages, and both time and money were spent in 
connection with this leveling-up process. In 1899 the Mold- 
ers, influenced largely by the ten per cent. increase granted 
by the Defense Association, demanded and received the same 
or a greater increase from machinery foundries in nearly all 
the foundry centres. They then demanded sufficient in- 
creases in many of the outlying competitive localities to equal 
the new rates in the centres. All these changes were made by 
local agreements for one year. At their expiration, in several 
of the larger cities where the Molders were especially strong, 
a further increase of twenty-five cents a day was sought. The 


1 “Minutes of Detroit Conference of I. M. U. of N. A. and N. F. A.” 
(MS.),pp. 157, 206-209; Journal, November, 1902, p. 968; May, 1908, p. 
346. 

* “Book of Agreements” compiled by N. F. A. (Detroit, 1903), pp. 
5, 26, 66. 
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matter was referred to the conference committee, according to 
the New York agreement. After numerous sessions, extend- 
ing over two months, the committee failed to agree upon a 
permanent rate, and each side was left to its own course.t A 
test of strength followed, centering in Cleveland, and result- 
ing, as has been said, in the nature of a compromise; but the 
contest emphasized the difficulty of forcing up a local rate 
of wages in order to make the new local rate a general one. 

The advantage of having a general standard wage, how- 
ever, was not forgotten, and in the 1903 conference the Found- 
ers changed the form of their differential proposition, by 
suggesting that after having agreed upon a standard wage, 
provision be made whereby the founder could pay certain 
men as much over the standard as he saw fit, and might em- 
ploy forty per cent. of his entire force of molders at ten per 
cent. less than the standard rate agreed upon. The Union, 
however, considered this differential more liable to abuse than 
the former, and refused to recede from its demand for a mini- 
mum below which no molder should be paid, but above which 
the employer should have a free hand.? 

At this point the question of a standard wage now rests. 
No middle ground has been found by the committee, upon 
which both parties are willing to stand. The wage clause in 
“the standard form of agreement” since issued by the Foun- 
ders’ Association, simply provides that employers “shall be 
free to employ foundry operatives at such wages as may be 
mutually agreed upon, said rate to be governed by local or 
shop conditions.” 

Length of the Labor Day.—As the stove molders are paid by 
the piece, the length of the labor day is not a matter of as 
much importance to them as to the machinery molders. For 
years the time spent in preparing molds for the “ pouring off ” 
in the stove foundries has been about seven hours. The only 


\ “« Proceedings of the Twenty-first Convention” (Cincinnati, 1899), 
pp. 7, 8; ‘‘ Proceedings of the Third Annual Convention of the N. F. 
A.” (MS.), p. 25; Journal, August, 1900, p. 447; March, 1901, p. 45. 

2 ‘‘ Minutes of Cincinnati Conference of I. M. U. of N. A. and N. F. 
A.” (MS.), pp. 9-18; ‘‘ Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention of 
N. F. A.” (MS.), pp. 51-54; Journal, April, 1903, pp. 247-248. 
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agreement with the Defense Association bearing thereon is 
contained in clause sixteen of the 1902 agreement. It pro- 
vides that the molder shall devote the seven hours entirely 
to molding, and leave all unskilled labor therewith connected, 
“such as sand cutting and work of like character,” to the 
laborer. 

As in almost all other industries, the labor day has been 
gradually shortened in the machinery foundries. In the 
Journal for October, 1870, the president stated that some 
molders worked thirteen and fourteen hours a day. In 1872 
President Saffin advised the Union not to strike for the shorter 
work day, saying that “ where the members of our trade are 
the best organized and the best governed, there is where the 
prospects are that the hours of labor will be shortened, if pos- 
sible. If then we force the employers who are now paying 
the highest wages to reduce the hours of labor, thereby further 
increasing the cost of manufacture, and do not at the same 
time compel their competitors also to reduce the hours of 
labor, we are still further preventing the opportunity for com- 
petition; and if the demand is enforced and continued, we 
will drive some of our employers either out of business, or 
force them to move their establishments.” Since 1901 the 
Molders’ Union has, however, been endeavoring to obtain for- 
mal recognition of a nine-hour day from the Founders’ As- 
sociation. There is considerable sentiment among the found- 
ers in favor of a general nine-hour work day. In the Sixth 
Annual Convention of that body the subject of the nine-hour 
day came up for discussion, and one founder who had recently 
conceded the nine-hour day to his molders, said that his shop 
was doing the same amount of work in less time with the same 
number of men. Another member, from Troy, said that in 
that city the men demonstrated that they could and would 
do the same work in nine hours that they had previously done 
in ten. The local agreement for Denver, Col., provides that 
the molders “will make an honest endeavor to accomplish 
the same amount of work in nine hours as in ten hours. By 
honest endeavor is meant wherever it is not a physical impos- 
sibility.” The founders desire, however, to obtain in return 
for the nine-hour day concessions on the part of the Molders. 
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The Molders, on the other hand, are averse to making it a 
matter of compromise, claiming that rapid progress is being 
made toward the shorter work-day through their own efforts. 
Thus, from a tabulation made in November, 1903, by the 
Founders’ Association, it appears that the molders in thirty- 
eight cities are working ten hours, and in seventy-nine cities 
nine hours. 

Open Shop.—The agreements of the Iron Molders are pe- 
culiar, in that although few of them provide for the exclusive 
employment of union men, yet there are many shops where 
only union men work. The explanation lies in the fact that 
the Union has so thoroughly organized the trade that nearly 
all the best molders are in the Union, and whenever a founder 
increases his force, it must be with union men. Similarly 
when a founder tries to operate his foundry with non-union 
men in time of strike, few skilled molders can be obtained, 
and raw men have to be broken in. The Union has unionized 
the open shops, rather by inducing the molders to enter the 
Union, than by bringing pressure to bear upon the employer 
to discharge non-union men, or to force them to join the 
Union. The declared policy of the Union, in the words of 
one of its presidents, is, “ It is the duty of the Union alone to 
see that the men come into the Union.” 

When the agreement was made with the Defense Associa- 
tion, about sixty per cent. of its members were operating open 
shops. A few maintained non-union shops, and they were 
averse to making them all union shops. It was, therefore, 
agreed that where more than one-half of the molders of any 
shop were union men, the Union should be recognized, and 
union conditions should prevail; but that the non-union 
molders should not be coerced to join the Union. In any 
shop where the union men were in the minority, the employer 
was bound by the conference agreements, but not by purely 
union restrictions—such as those concerning apprentices. In 
both cases the employers agreed not to discriminate against 
union molders. Gradually, however, all except two of these 
open shops have become union shops. 

The same understanding in regard to the open shop has 
been reached with the members of the Founders’ Association,. 
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although no written agreement to that effect has been entered 
into. In their “standard agreement” the founders have 
sought to extend and strengthen the open shop by the clause, 
“ Every workman who elects to work in a shop will be required 
to work peaceably and harmoniously with all his fellow em- 
ployees.” The Molders say that to agree to this clause would 
be to consent to advance no objection to any number of ap- 
prentices, helpers, handy-men,and professional strike-breakers 
who might be introduced into the foundry. It would mean 
that but a portion of those employed in the foundry would 
be members of the Union, and under its jurisdiction, and that 
an agreement with but a portion of the molders in a foundry 
would be of small value to the founder, as under these cir- 
cumstances, the Iron Molders’ Union would not be in a posi- 
tion to enforce the terms of an agreement entered into. The 
responsibility and discipline of the national organization would 
thus cease to be a factor ; since it would soon find itself unable 
to carry out its part of the contract, in the face of semi- 
organized foundries where any number of non-union molders 
were employed, to say nothing of the body of helpers and 
handy-men who might be at work.t 

Apprenticeship.—Next to wages, the apprentice question 
has been the most frequent cause for contention between the 
Union and the employer. While the International Union 
was still in a formative stage, the second convention in 1860 
added to the by-laws of the organization the clause: “ It shall 
be in the power of each local union to regulate the apprentice 
system as they may deem expedient.” A further resolution 
was adopted to the effect that “the subordinate unions be 
impressed with the necessity of instituting some regularly ar- 
ticulated apprenticeship system.” In 1864 the president of the 
Union recognized the difficulty and importance of the appren- 
tice question, and declared: “The great need is legislation, 
whereby each boy entering a shop to learn a trade shall be 
bound to serve a certain number of years, and that the master 
must be made to assume the responsibility of properly teach- 
ing the boy the trade.” * In behalf of the enactment of such 


1 Journal, July, 1904, p. 505. 
2 “ Life, Speeches, Labors and Essays of Wm. H. Sylvis,” p. 121. 
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a law, he appeared the following year before the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania ; but failed to secure the desired result. The 
president of the Union continued to present the question at 
successive conventions, and generally recommended that the 
local unions see that apprentices were indentured, and if an 
employer refused, that the local union do all in its power to 
restrict the number of apprentices in his shop. 

In justification of this policy, it was urged by the president 
of the Union, in 1870, that self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, and “on that ground, and that alone, do we make 
our apprentice laws;” but further “that if any employer is 
willing to indenture his apprentices, he will not receive any 
opposition from the molders, no matter how many he may 
employ.” * Originally the ratio generally observed by the 
local unions was one apprentice to ten journeymen. The 
Berkshire system was in common operation, the principal 
feature of which was that each molder had a helper, or 
“buck,” who after several years’ employment might enter the 
trade as a molder. When the use of the “buck” lost its im- 
portance, through improved foundry machinery, and through 
the growing influence of the Union, the ratio was changed 
to one apprentice for each shop, and an additional one for 
every eight journeymen employed. At the sixteenth conven- 
tion of the Iron Molders, in 1882, this ratio became the law 
of the International Union, though the enforcement of the 
ratio did not at once become uniform. 

The apprentice question came up in the first conference 
with the Defense Association. The committee of that organ- 
ization presented statistics to show that the average term 
of a molder’s productive capacity is not more than fourteen 
and a half years, and consequently that the Union ratio was 
too unfavorable to maintain a proper supply of molders. The 
committee of the Iron Molders admitted the justice of the 
claim, and agreed unanimously to the resolution proposed by 


1 “ Proceedings of the Sixth Convention” (Philadelphia, 1865), pp. 
7,11; ‘‘ Proceedings of the Seventh Convention” (Philadelphia, 1866), 
p. 12; ‘Report of President to the Eighth Convention,” in Journal, 
January, 1867, p. 1; Journal, August, 1876, p. 4. 

2 Journal, October, 1870, p. 3; September, 1876, p. 66. 
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the founders, that “the law of the Iron Molders’ Union re- 
stricting the proportion of apprentices to one in eight journey- 
men, with one for each shop, compels manufacturers, by neces- 
sity, to disregard such proportion, and operate open shops in 
order to supply the demands; therefore it is requisite that 
the question receive an immediate investigation and readjust- 
ment upon a reasonable basis.” * 

At the 1902 conference, representatives of the Iron Mold- 
ers agreed to a proportion of one apprentice to six journey- 
men, provided the change was ratified by the Union. The 
following clause was at the same time made a part(Clause 4) 
of the conference agreement : 

“ Apprentices should be given every opportunity to learn 
all the details in the trade thoroughly, and should be required 
to serve four years. Any apprentice leaving his employer be- 
fore the termination of his apprenticeship should not be per- 
mitted to work in any foundry under the jurisdiction of the 
I. M. U. of N. A., but should be required to return to his 
employer. An apprentice should not be admitted to mem- 
bership in the I. M. U. of N. A. until he has served his ap- 
prenticeship, and is competent to command the average wages. 
Each apprentice in the last year of his apprenticeship should 
be given a floor between two journeymen molders, and they, 
with the foreman, should pay special attention to his mechan- 
ical education in all classes of work.” 

The question of the ratio was much debated at the conven- 
tion of the Iron Molders held the same year, but general sen- 
timent was opposed to any change. It is probable that many 
of the delegates would have been more favorably inclined, had 
the members of the Defense Association alone been involved. 
As it was, the impracticability of administering a law of 
limited application was recognized. The Defense Association 
urged, through a representative, that the ratio be made one to 
four, and this modification of the original demand tended to 
strengthen the opposition to any change. 

The officers of the Union, however, continued, both in the 
conventions and in the official journal, to advocate a revised 
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ratio, on the ground that conditions warranted a change. In 
the 1895 convention the president recommended a ratio of 
one to six, and stated that in the stove and bench branches of 
the trade, it could safely be said that there was at that time one 
apprentice employed to every four journeymen. The subject 
came up annually in succeeding conferences, and in 1899 the 
Defense Association proposed the abolition of the Berkshire 
system, as an offset to a one-to-four ratio. This proposal of- 
fered little inducement to the molders, as most founders had 
come to acknowledge that the Berkshire system was no longer 
profitable, whereas an increased number of apprentices would 
be clearly advantageous to many founders. Both sides, how- 
ever, agreed to gather statistics during the year, and to come 
to the next conference prepared to act.t 

The figures submitted the following year showed that the 
average ratio of apprentices to journeymen in the stove 
foundries without the Defense Association, was 1 to 5.4, and 
in those controlled by the Association, 1 to 4.8. It was ob- 
vious that the non-union shops without the Association, and 
the open shops both within and without the Association, 
formed an average ratio considerably below the Union ratio. 
The founders maintained that the union shops should not be 
placed at so serious a disadvantage in competition with the 
open shops. They argued further that previous to the con- 
ference agreements, the frequency of strikes had produced a 
great number of molders, in spite of the Union. Since the 
conference agreements had practically eliminated strikes in 
the shops of the members of the Defense Association, and had 
greatly diminished the number of strikes in the shops of non- 
members, the supply of good molders was falling off. The 
committee of Iron Molders did not dispute the validity of 
these claims, and agreed to refer a change to a proportion of 
one to five, to the members of the Union. The proposition 
was, however, again defeated by an overwhelming majority, 
although only about two-fifths of all the members voted.? 

At the next conference, held in 1902, the Molders’ com- 

3 Journal, April, 1899, p. 162. 
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mittee, in order to meet the conditions, disregarded the letter 
rather than the spirit of their constitutional ratio, by agreeing 
“that in case any member of the Defense Association who ob- 
serves the ratio of one to eight, was being injuriously affected 
by his inability to secure a sufficient supply of journeymen 
molders, the president of the Iron Molders, with the consent 
of the employer and the shop committee of the foundry, 
should allow the employment of such additional number of 
apprentices as may be required and mutually agreed to.” * 
In the 1904 conference, this agreement was broadened so as 
to provide “that whenever any member of the Defense Associa- 
tion cannot secure the molders he may require for the needs 
of his business, he shall be allowed to employ such additional 
number of apprentices as shall be mutually agreed upon.” 
The practical effect of this clause has been to place the deter- 
mination of the apprentice ratio in the hands of the national 
officers. 

Similar discussions in regard to the apprentice ratio have 
occurred in the conference with the Founders’ Association, but 
owing to the wide difference of opinion on the wage minimum 
no great effort was made to reach an agreement on this sub- 
ject. During the recent wave of prosperity, difficulty was 
experienced by some foundrymen in obtaining sufficient. 
molders, and in some cases an increase in the number of ap- 
prentices was permitted by the union officers. 

For several years the Founders’ Association has followed 
the policy of making contracts with a number of trusted 
molders, guaranteeing to each the maximum wage of a molder 
of his class, and in addition a bonus each day. These serve as 
instructors for unskilled workmen in shops that are endeavor- 
ing to break a strike. The purpose in view is not merely to 
meet the immediate need, but to increase the number of 
molders available in cases of future need.? In his report to 
the 1901 convention, the president of the Founders’ Associa- 
tion said that this bonus system was effective in dull times, but 


1 Journal, April, 1902, p. 204. 
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in good times it was “better to offer one dollar per day to 
break in, on each floor, a young man, between twenty and 
thirty years, who thus breaks away from the ranks of common 
laborers and handy-men, and enters the trade of molding, 
where, from the very outset, the financial inducements can be 
made very much greater than they would be when entering the 
apprentice ranks under normal conditions. Following this 
plan, only a very few competent molders would be required in 
most foundries, and these would chiefly be occupied as gang 
bosses.” It will be observed that this is only a modification 
of the old Berkshire system. This policy of the Founders’ 
Association has had no little effect in arousing the suspicion 
of the Molders’ Union, and in bringing about the present 
strained relations. 

In the standard form of agreement that the Founders insist 
be adopted, the clause relating to apprentices reads as fol- 
lows: “ The number of apprentices, helpers and handy-men to 
be employed, will be determined solely by the requirements of 
the employers.” The Molders say, in objection, that the adop- 
tion of this clause would give virtual consent to the employ- 
ment of both helpers and handy-men for the purpose of 
making molds, and that this would tend to deny the so-called 
apprentices proper opportunity of learning the trade, if in- 
deed it would not result in the extinction of the apprentice in 
the industry.* 

In many local agreements provision is made that appren- 
tices be given work in all branches of the molding trade, and 
the Union has made effectual objection in cases where the ap- 
rentice has not been given sufficient opportunity to learn 
the trade thoroughly. It is conceded by the foundrymen that 
the Union’s supervision of the apprentice is producing better 
molders, although too few. 

Molding Machines.—When molding machines first came 
into use, the molders refused to work them when requested by 
their employers, on the ground that the work was monotonous 
and uncongenial to a skilled molder. It was not until 1899 
that the officers of the Union, seeing the work slipping from 
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their hands, brought the matter before the convention, in 
order to determine “ how best to minimize the future danger, 
and how to repair the injury done by the grievous mistakes of 
the past.” The outcome was the adoption of a definite policy 
on the part of the Union to establish jurisdiction over mold- 
ing-machine operators, to advise and instruct members to ac- 
cept jobs upon any molding machine when the opportunity 
was afforded, and to endeavor to bring out the highest possi- 
bilities of the machine.’ 

For several years the only effect of this resolution was to 
alarm the members of the Founders’ Association. Soon after 
the Molders’ convention, the Founders appointed a committee 
on molding machines, which reported that, in answer to the 
question, “ Have your molders ever insisted that molders only 
should operate machines?” sixty-six concerns answered in 
the negative, and only six in the affirmative.” At the follow- 
ing convention, in 1900, the president of the Association 
stated in the discussion on molding machines: “ The molders 
are more at sea than we are. We know the position we oc- 
cupy with regard to the molding machine, and I believe 
that the time will come when they will take the operator of 
the molding machine into the Union, but in the expression of 
opinion they have made, and in their Journal, there is evi- 
dence that the molders working in your shops are opposed to 
taking the machine operator into the Union on a par with 
themselves. If they do take him into the Union, it will 
probably be because we drive him in.”’ 

There are no references to the machine in the minutes of 
the conference with the Defense Association, and it appears 
that molding machines cannot be well applied to the work of 
the stove foundry. The subject came up, however, in the con- 
ference with the Founders’ Association, in connection with the 
differences between the Iron Molders and the founders of 
Cleveland and the vicinity. The agreement for that locality, 

*“ Proceedings of the Twenty-first Convention ” (Cincinnati, 1899), 
p. 166; Journal, August, 1899, p. 395. 
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as finally adopted, contains this clause: “The right of the 
foundryman to introduce or operate molding machines in his 
foundry shall not be questioned. In determining who shall 
operate them, regard should be given the question of how their 
best possibilities can be brought out, and how the work can be 
most economically produced.” It has been said by the Union 
representatives that the statement as to who should operate 
the machines was left indefinite, because no definite policy 
had yet been adopted by the executive board. 

In the conference of 1902, the Founders stated that their 
association had resolved that each member should determine 
his own policy in regard to employing journeymen molders 
on the machines. It was intimated that if the Iron Molders 
would accept a system of differential wage rates, it would aid 
in settling the question.t In the same year, the business 
agent of the Molders at Indianapolis, having seen several 
shops gradually passing from the Union’s control, by the in- 
troduction of molding machines, obtained permission from 
the executive board to organize these operators. He in- 
duced everyone who was eligible to join a newly organized 
union of machine operators, and secured from the founders in 
question agreements calling for twenty cents per hour mini- 
mum wage for machine molders, and an apprenticeship of two 
years. The agent stated, “‘ These firms have in the past been 
ready and willing to turn the machines over to the molders 
and pay the molders’ minimum. I endeavored at one time to 
get molders to operate them, but could not secure one man 
who was willing to do so.” 

In the 1903 agreement with the Founders’ Association of 
Pittsburg and vicinity, provision was made “ That the found- 
ers should have the privilege of introducing molding ma- 
chines and improved appliances of any kind, and the right to 
have them operated by the Iron Molders, or by any other 
parties best adapted to operate the machines.” Thus, although 
nearly all the foundries in Pittsburg, as in Cleveland, are 
union shops, the founders are free to employ laborers on the 
molding machines. The president of the Founders’ Associa- 
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tion said, in the 1903 convention of that body, that the Pitts- 
burg agreement clause concerning molding machines and im- 
proved appliances “ was construed so broadly in one foundry 
that they put in follow boards where they had not used a fol- 
low board before, and put laborers on to do the work.” * 

Limitation of Output.—There is no written law of the 
national Union limiting the amount of a member’s output; 
but the representatives of the Iron Molders, in conference 
with the representatives of the Founders’ Association in 1900, 
did not deny that specific cases could be cited wherein fines 
for excessive output had been occasionally imposed by the 
local unions. They claimed that “the cases were so few in 
number, and generally of such an aggravated character, that 
the attempt to hold them up as an indication of the policy of 
the Union is extremely unjust.”? They further expressed 
the opinion that a man should not be compelled to work to the 
point of exhaustion, and for that reason there was a point 
where restriction was justifiable to protect the health and com- 
fort of the workman. Mr. Valentine, Vice-President of the 
Iron Molders’ Union, said, “In my experience from investi- 
gating grievances, I have run across foundrymen who are 
anxious to get out a certain amount of work, at least the same 
amount that his competitor is getting out, and who may have 
different conditions in his shop. He has fussed with his 
molders for not getting out the work and called them all 
shirks. JI have made a personal investigation in these cases 
and some of them are right, but in a great many instances, I 
have investigated the way the work was made in other shops: 
and have found in these shops it was made in a certain way 
which enabled a man to get out the work without extra exer- 
tion, but in the other shop it was simply impossible for the 
men to get the same amount of work because of the methods 
pursued.” On being asked by Mr. Pessano, “ Who makes the 
limit?” Mr. Valentine replied, “Custom. There are limits 
in non-union shops. There are lots of non-union shops in 
this country that pay better prices than the union shops, and 

*«* Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention of the N. F. A.” 
(MS.), p. 115. 
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there is an understanding recognizing a limit and recognizing 
a set day’s work; custom has made it so.” 1 

The only case of limitation of output recorded in the official 
minutes is an instance where the Philadelphia local union had 
set a limit to the earning capacity of the piece-work molders 
under its jurisdiction. The Founders’ Association protested 
to the president of the Iron Molders, who went to Philadel- 
phia, and demanded that the union pass a resolution abolish- 
ing the restriction, threatening otherwise to revoke the charter. 
The local union unanimously abolished the restriction, and 
sent a copy of the resolution to the officers of the Founders’ 
Association.? 

In the 1903 conference, the Founders’ Association proposed 
as a clause of the national agreement, “There are to be no 
fines or restrictions placed upon a molder for the purpose of 
handicapping or retarding him, in any way, from putting 
forth his best cfforts to produce the best quality and quantity 
of work in the shortest time.” The Molders’ committee pro- 
posed as a substitute, the following clause, which was actually 
adopted, “ That arbitrary limitation of output on the part of 
the molders, or excessive demands for output on the part of 
the foundryman, or his representatives, shall not be permitted, 
nor shall the practice of employing a ‘ pace maker’ be given 
any countenance whatever; and it shall not be considered a 
violation of this provision, if a molder does not duplicate the 
output of one so employed; but on the other hand, a molder 
shall be required to do at all times a fair and reasonable day’s 
work.” 8 

The clause of the agreement with the Defense Association, 
bearing upon this subject, adopted in 1902, reads thus: 
“Jnasmuch as it is conceded by the members of the Stove 
Founders’ Defense Association that the earnings of a molder 
should exercise no influence upon the molding price of work, 
which is set according to well-established precedent, and rule 


1 “* Minutes of Detroit Conference of I. M. U. of N. A. and N. F. A.” 
(MS.), p. 4. 
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of conference agreements, by comparison with other work of a 
like kind, the placing of a limit upon the earnings of a molder 
in the seven hours of molding, should be discountenanced in 
shops of members of the Stove Founders’ Defense Associa- 
tion.” Local agreements with founders, whether members of 
either association or not, generally provide that there shall 
be no limitation of output on the part of the molder.* 

Union Label.—From the nature of the commodity pro- 
duced, the union label has played a comparatively minor part 
in the relations between molder and foundryman. Even those 
manufacturers of machinery and general jobbing castings 
who conform to union conditions, have but little reason for 
putting the label upon their products. This is true to a less 
degree of the stove manufacturers; but even with them it has 
been the custom to affix the label to the stove only when 
specially ordered. 

The Defense Association, largely influenced by the recent 
action of the Citizens’ Industrial Association of America, in 
proscribing union label goods, amended its constitution so as 
to prohibit the use of any union label by its members. The 
subject was brought up in the 1904 conference by a resolution 
binding the Iron Molders “not to discriminate against the 
goods, or interfere with the customers of any member of the 
Defense Association, because of his not using the label.” ” 

The resolution was discussed during two days’ sessions. 
The Union representatives contended that such an agreement 
would tie their hands, and prevent them from pushing the 
use of the label with stove manufacturers not members of the 
Defense Association. They suggested that if the union shops 
of the Association did not desire the label, certificates show- 
ing that the shops complied with union regulations should be 
furnished by the Union. They also claimed that the Iron 
Molders’ Union had never interfered with a member of the 
Defense Association, because he did not use the label; but had 
advised employers to use it in selling goods in localities where 
the label was demanded. The Union representatives were 

' Journal, April, 1902, p. 204; ‘‘Book of Agreements,” pp. 9, 24, 
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especially desirous of maintaining, by some tangible means, 
the distinction between strictly union and open shops. No 
decision having been reached, the whole matter was referred 
to a sub-committee, to be thoroughly threshed out, and at 
length the following resolution was agreed upon and unan- 
imously adopted by the conference, “ Resolved, That the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America shall not itself, or by any 
of its agents, in any manner discriminate against the goods 
manufactured or sold by any member of the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association, because of the unwillingness of 
such member of said association to use the union label.” 


There has been no specific demand on the part of the 
founders that the Iron Molders should incorporate their or- 
ganization in order to make it more responsible. In 1870 
the president of the Union took measures for securing a 
charter from the national government. The objects in view 
were the protection of the funds of the Union, and the im- 
provement of the system of codperative production then being 
tried. Congress failed to pass the bill, for the reason, as 
stated by the president of the Iron Molders, that the word 
“ International ” in the title of the Union had, in the popular 
mind, a certain association with socialism. The title of the 
organization was accordingly changed to Iron Molders’ Union 
of North America, and the Union arranged to locate its head- 
quarters in the District of Columbia, in compliance with the 
requirements of a federal charter. The bill was re-introduced 
in Congress, but again failed of passage; this time—in the 
words of the president of the Union—“by reason of the 
serious opposition to it on technical constitutional grounds; 
but on investigation it was found it was more personal ani- 
mosity from one or two members than anything else, and they 
were anxious to defeat the bill.” * 

In the absence of power to secure legal enforcement of its 
contracts, the standing of the Union as a contracting agent is 
determined by the attitude of its members and officers towards 
its obligations. Since 1882 the control of strikes and lock- 

1 Proceedings of the Twelfth Convention ” DEE 1874), p. 17; 
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outs has been vested in the president and executive board, and 
expulsion from the national Union prescribed as the penalty 
for striking without their sanction.t This law, however, does 
not appear to have been strictly observed. In 1885 an in- 
dependent strike by the Cincinnati local union, against a 
reduction of wages, involved nearly every union throughout 
the Middle West. In his report to the seventeenth conven- 
tion, the president of the Union lamented that this strike, un- 
dertaken without the sanction of the president and executive 
board, and contrary to their advice, had crippled many of 
their best unions. From the bitterness of this experience, 
there grew a general sentiment for discipline and strict ad- 
herence to the law of the Union governing strikes. In several 
instances thereafter, where local unions, desiring to strike, ap- 
pealed to the members of the Union from the decisions of the 
executive board, the officers were sustained by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

In order to enforce the provisions of the agreements with 
the Defense Association, the constitution of the Union was 
changed in 1891 so as to require in order to carry a motion to 
strike, a three-fourth secret vote of all members of three 
months’ standing present at a meeting; even then, the mem- 
bers must remain at work until the grievance has been per- 
sonally investigated by the president or his deputy, and the 
executive board has sanctioned the strike. The president of 
the Union said to the convention of 1895, “ Our laws govern- 
ing grievances with amendments added thereto, providing 
that members involved in questions or disputes with employers 
shall remain at work, pending an investigation by one of the 
national officers has strengthened the position of the Union, 
and proved beneficial in all cases. My experience, based on 
frequent trials, has been that where members had a grievance 
and remained at work pending an investigation, the question 
at issue could invariably be handled better and with more 
satisfaction than when the members impulsively left their 
work.” 

Until very recently the Molders have adhered to trade 
autonomy, and for this reason have been peculiarly free from 
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sympathetic strikes. The first strong temptation to enter 
upon such strikes followed closely upon the organization of 
the core-makers in 1896. Like all new organizations, the 
core-makers tried to secure the support of the more powerful 
Molders’ Union, in its efforts to push up the wage scale. The 
molders were the more inclined to aid, as a higher wage for 
the core-maker would likely mean a higher wage for the 
molder. But as such strikes threatened demoralization, as 
well as impairment of the Union’s credit with employers with 
whom agreements were in force, the executive board passed a 
resolution that “molders may not enter upon strikes in de- 
fense of core-makers, unless the law of the Molders has been 
complied with, and the sanction of the executive board ob- 
tained.” + In his report to the convention of the Founders’ 
As.ociation, the secretary in speaking of a strike of core- 
makers, said that “they appealed to the Molders for sympathy 
and assistance, but the Molders, after considering the matter, 
reported that they felt that they were bound by the New York 
agreement, consequently were under obligations to assist their 
employers, and should hold themselves ready and willing to 
make any and all cores connected with the jobs upon which 
they were working. This firm stand on the part of the 
Molders immediately defeated the plans of the core-makers. 
The incident is especially interesting as an exhibit of praise- 
worthy conduct on the part of the Molders.”* The danger 
of sympathetic strikes on account of the Core-Makers has since 
been removed by the absorption of that organization by the 
Iron Molders’ Union, and the Core-Makers have become sub- 
ject in all respects to the laws of the latter Union. 

The president of the Founders’ Association, in his report to 
the 1901 convention of that body, said of the advantage of the 
New York agreement, “It may be of interest to state that 
during the summer months, when the machinists’ strike was 
at its height, no less than 150 telegrams and letters were re- 
ceived at the headquarters of the Iron Molders’ Union of 
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North America in Cincinnati, requesting the privilege to go 
on strike in sympathy with the machinists. All of these were 
refused by President Fox and his advisory board, through the 
influence of the National Founders’ Association and the agree- 
ments which are in existence between the two organizations.” * 

The rapid growth of the Molders, from 21,000 members in 
1897 to 41,000 in 1900, and to 80,000 in 1904, has introduced 
into the Union a large element more or less radical, and as yet 
unaccustomed to the discipline of organization. This section 
of the membership has on several occasions shown a disposi- 
tion to disregard the advice of the national officers, and the 
decisions of the executive board against entering upon strikes. 
The officers, however, have given no evidence of any inclina- 
tion to temporize,? and a threat to revoke the Union’s charter 
has generally been sufficient to restrain unauthorized action. 
In 1901 the molders of Chicago refused to abide by an agree- 
ment made by their national officers with the local members of 
the Founders’ Association, and repeated efforts by the national 
officers were ineffectual in securing compliance therewith. 
The president of the Association, in his report to that body, 
stated, however, “ I believe the officers of the I. M. U. of N. A. 
have been indefatigable in their efforts to restore discipline in 
their ranks in Chicago. They refused to sanction the strike, 
and have withheld financial support. Notwithstanding that, 
the strike has been prosecuted with great energy.” * Of the 
eighty foundries in Chicago, fifty were not members of the 
Association, and most of these at once yielded to the demands 
of the local union. Because of this fact, the local union ex- 
pected to carry its demand, and in the Iron Molders’ conven- 
tion of the following summer, appealed from the decision of 
the officers. The vote of the convention, however, was so 
nearly unanimous against the appeal that the strike against 
the members of the National Founders’ Association in Chi- 


1* Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of the N. F. A.’ 
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cago was at once declared off. The president of the Founders’ 
Association stated before the convention of his organization 
held in Detroit in 1900, “ It has been claimed by the officers of 
the I. M. U. (and perhaps with some reason) that in some 
cases members of our Association have not lived scrupulously 
up to the spirit and letter of the agreement made in New 
York. I would like to again call the attention of the mem- 
bers of our Association to the necessity of being careful in 
matters of this kind if we are going to exact a strict fulfill- 
ment on the part of the other party to the contract.” 4 

In the convention of the Founders’ Association, held in 
New York in 1901, the president of that body declared, 
“Many serious strikes have been avoided through the benefi- 
cent provisions of the New York agreement, and while there 
have been at times violations of this agreement, on the part 
of the local unions, the national officers have, in every case, 
been fearless and honest in their rulings against the men.” ’ 
In 1903, the secretary of the same association wrote that dur- 
ing the five years that the New York agreement has been in 
force, strikes and lockouts have been almost entirely elimi- 
nated, and more than ninety-five per cent. of the cases referred 
to the conference board for settlement under the agreement, 
have been adjusted satisfactorily to both sides. 

In the early days of the agreement with the Defense As- 
sociation, the officers of the International Union had some 
difficulty in breaking the local unions’ inveterate habit of 
walking out of the shop after submitting a grievance to theit 
employer, instead of continuing at work in accordance with 
the agreement. But the men invariably obeyed when ordered 
back, although upon several occasions the national officers 
added the threat to fill their places with other molders, if 
they did not return. Similarly, in several instances, the stove 
manufacturers locked the molders out, instead of following 
the provisions of the agreement in the case of grievances; but 
on each occasion, the Defense Association refused to sustain 

1“ Proceedings of the Third Annual Convention of the N. F. A.” 
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the offending member, and the men were taken back without 
discrimination. With this qualification, the agreement has 
not been violated during the thirteen years of its life, either 
by the Union or by the Defense Association, although in the 
year 1903 alone, some two hundred and fifty disputes were 
adjusted under the provisions of the agreement.* 

In attempting to deal fairly with the Defense Association 
in the adjustment of disputes, the Iron Molders have estab- 
lished respect and confidence. Many of the open shops of the 
association, by the free choice of their owners, have become 
union shops, among them being the St. Louis foundries, in 
which the great lockout of 1887 originated. “In announcing 
this fact at the 1900 conference, Mr. Holland, the representa- 
tive of the St. Louis foundries, said that they had success- 
fully resisted the arbitrary exactions and conduct of the Iron 
Molders’ Union, and had achieved their independence in 1887. 
“But there is a vast difference between the Iron Molders’ 
Union of 1887 and the Iron Molders’ Union of 1900. The 
days of arbitrary exactions and inconsiderate treatment of the 
interests of the employer are gone, and the relations of the 
Iron Molders’ Union with founders are, wherever they will 
permit it, conducted in an orderly, business-like, and method- 
ical manner.” ? 


1“ Records of Stove Founders’ National Defense Association for 
1903” (MS.). 

* Journal, April, 1900, p. 207; August, 1900, pp. 451, 461; Records 
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IX 
APPRENTICESHIP IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


THE aggregate commonly described as “the building 
trades” is differently constituted in different localities. The 
construction of modern office buildings has called for new 
kinds of industrial skill, and in cities where such buildings 
are constantly in course of erection, workmen engaged there- 
on are distributed among forty or more different trades. The 
journeymen belonging to the newer trades are employed upon 
a comparatively small number of buildings; in general their 
associations are small, more or less local in extent, oftentimes 
short-lived, and in most cases no international unions have 
been formed. On the other hand, members of the older group 
of trades are employed upon all classes of buildings, and per- 
form a greater part of the work thereon; they have large 
membership and strong organizations. As a rule they are 
represented in every building trades’ council, and have formed 
international unions. 

This study is based largely upon such of the building trades 
as have formed international unions. All of the building 
trades thus defined, except the International Hod Carriers’ 
and Building Laborers’ Union and the International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, have made some 
provision for an apprentice system. These two international 
unions are of recent origin; the former having been organized 
on April 13, 1903, and the latter on February 4, 1896. Many 
local unions of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers have 
apprentice laws in force within their respective jurisdictions, 
but no mention of the apprentice is made in the latest Inter- 
national constitution.1 At the sixth annual convention of 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers held at Milwaukee 
in 1902 the question of apprentices was discussed at length 
and finally referred to the executive board. This body fixed 

1 ** Constitution, amended 1903” (New York, n. d.). 
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the ratio at one apprentice to seven journeymen, which was 
incorporated in many contracts made with large companies ; 
but the ratio was not observed by all locals and was of little 
effect. At the Kansas City convention (1904) the committee 
to which had been referred the apprentice regulations re- 
ported in favor of the action of the Milwaukee convention ; 
but upon vote the apprentice question was referred back to the 
locals. In fact this Union does not represent a highly skilled 
trade; it is composed largely of former sailors, “ hatchet and 
saw ” carpenters, or newcomers who have taken up the work 
because it pays well, or because employment cannot be se- 
cured at their proper trades. A competent foreman is able to 
direct comparatively green hands in a satisfactory manner. 
Members of the Hod Carriers’ Union work as laborers, 
and not as mechanics; hence no apprentice laws are neces- 
sary. 

Certain characteristics of the building trades as a group 
virtually determine the apprentice laws in force therein. The 
principal crafts represented have retained much of the tradi- 
tional idea of a trade. Each workman carries his tools with 
him as he journeys from place to place. In such older trades 
as carpentry, bricklaying, stone cutting, and lathing, many 
customs in vogue before the formation of unions have been 
preserved, and are still practised. A peculiar practice of this 
character still survives among the paper hangers in the city of 
Cleveland. Each journeyman is required to provide himself 
with a small handcart in which he pushes his tools and ma- 
terial from place to place over the city. In some cases this be- 
comes a heavy burden, since the workman may be compelled 
to walk ten or twelve miles in a single day. Old members are 
frequently allowed a helper who pushes the cart from one job 
to another. The entire outfit for each journeyman costs about 
twenty-five dollars. Again, although machinery and im- 
proved tools have been introduced in practically all the build- 
ing trades, and subdivision of work has made rapid progress 
in some of them, notably carpentry, yet in no single case has 
subdivision reached the stage wherein the all-round workman 
is not needed. Both employer and union prefer the fully 
trained mechanic to the specialist. Neither introduction of 
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machinery, nor subdivision of labor, has caused any reduction 
in the nominal term of apprenticeship. 

Moreover, the uniform conditions found in other crafts, due 
largely to competition in the sale of the article produced, do 
not exist throughout the building trades, and consequently 
conditions in one community do not materially affect those in 
another. A distinction is, however, to be noted here between. 
the inside workman or shopman and the outside workman. 
The former has a fixed place of labor. The material comes to 
him in the rough, and is taken away a finished product ready 
for the market. In this case competition in the article pro- 
duced may to some extent regulate and make uniform the 
conditions under which it is produced; although even here, 
competition is often prevented or seriously hampered by the: 
rules of the international union. On the other hand, the 
outside workman goes wherever employment is to be found; 
but the product of his labor is not shipped. In some cases. 
both classes exist in the same trade, notably in carpentry, 
stone cutting, and the work done by bridge and structural iron. 
workers. Here mechanics pass easily from one class to the 
other, and have the same apprentice laws. 

Finally, the building trades as a group are characterized by 
great irregularity of employment, resulting from the nature 
of the work done, variations in weather, and changes of season. 
The journeyman is certain of a job only until the one upon 
which he is engaged is completed. At least a day or more 
must intervene between jobs, during which time no wages are 
received. Employment for seven or eight months of the year 
is a conservative estimate of the actual working time of the 
average journeyman in the building trades. To this should be 
added the fact that perhaps in no other trades is there as 
great need for quick, effective execution of a new policy, or for 
immediate enforcement of a shop rule. A short delay, and 
the particular job causing trouble or intended to be affected 
by the change, may be completed. So urgent has been the 
need in this regard that some unions have given the business 
agent power to call a strike. This policy in turn has led to. 
flagrant abuses, and the authority has in some cases been 
transferred to a “ grievance committee.” 
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The two conditions last noted are responsible for the ab- 
sence of uniformity in the building trades. Each local union 
has its own difficulties, to be adjusted according to local cir- 
cumstances. Shop rules can therefore best meet actual needs, 
where determined by the local unions and the apprentice laws 
are so framed. The international unions make provision for 
apprenticeship, and submit general recommendations in re- 
gard thereto; but all important matters are worked out and 
adjusted by the local unions, with respect to the local en- 
vironment. An exception to this statement is found in the 
apprentice rules of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Associa- 
tion. While the locals are permitted to regulate the number 
of stone cutter apprentices, they may not go beyond certain 
limits prescribed by the Association. Explanation of this 
practice is found in the fact that most stone cutters are shop 
men, and the product of their labor is to some extent in com- 
petition with that of other shops. This competition makes 
necessary uniform conditions of production if all contractors 
are to have a fair chance. 


Although local conditions influence each branch in framing 
its apprentice laws, yet the general purpose in view is identi- 
cal. Unionism in the building trades stands, primarily, for 
a shorter work day, an increased wage, and more favorable 
conditions of employment. The apprentice system is simply a 
part of the machinery used to attain these ends. Other causes 
for the existence of the system are frequently given, such as 
to exclude incompetents from the trade, to preserve the craft 
from falling into the hands of boys and poorly equipped 
workers, and to encourage worthy young men entering the 
trade. Yet in any final analysis, the chief purpose is to raise 
the standard of workmanship, and thus to secure more favor- 
able terms of employment for the journeyman. 

In general the trade unionist asserts that apprentice regu- 
lations tend to increase the wages of the journeyman, not so 
much by limiting the number of workmen in the trade, as by 
increasing the skill of those so employed. The limitation of 
apprentices has, however, been the center of disturbance, and 
employers often claim that the main design of apprentice 
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laws is to increase wag2s by restricting the number at the 
trade, rather than by improving the standard of workmanship. 
Although in some cases true, this is doubtless an extreme view. 
Pride in high-class work still characterizes the skilled journey- 
man. Every true mechanic takes deep interest in the general 
standard of workmanship for the entire craft, as well as pride 
in his own individual work. His feeling toward the incom- 
petent workman is one of disapproval, to the extent of seeking 
to exclude him from the organization, unless prevented by 
other union policies. At the same time it is clear that the 
restrictive feature of apprentice laws is rigid in certain 
unions. The secretary of the St. Louis local of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers had no hesita- 
tion in declaring that it was the policy and practice of his 
union to exclude all but the best grade of workmen. This was 
accomplished by maintaining rigid apprentice laws, high 
initiation fees, and thorough entrance examinations. The 
regular initiation for this particular union was fifty dollars. 
During the construction of buildings for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, it was increased to one hundred dollars. 
This did not prevent the coming of electrical workers to St. 
Louis, whereupon the entrance examinations were made so 
rigid as to exclude many applicants. 

An equally important but less obvious purpose of the ap- 
prentice system in the building trades, is to aid in the main- 
tenance of a standard rate of wages. If every worker in these 
trades possessed equal ability and sufficient physical strength 
for a uniform amount of work, a common wage scale could 
easily be agreed upon. But the presence of a large number of 
unskilled workmen, both union and non-union, presents seri- 
ous complications. Those competent to earn the wage scale 
attempt to maintain a high standard, while the incompetence 
of the inferior workman tends to lower it, and a wide differ- 
ence exists between the extremes of these two classes. Since 
the union rate is a minimum, it is easy for the rapid well- 
trained workman to earn his wages; but the journeyman just 
able to command the rate is always hard pressed, and the in- 
competent is actually paid, if not in excess of his industrial 
worth, at least a higher proportionate rate than his fellow 
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workman. Nevertheless, even the stronger unions hesitate to 
raise the union rate unduly, lest those unable to command it 
become a powerful force in opposition, as non-union work- 
men,—the more in that the equipment needed by a beginner 
in the building trades consists, in the main, of a few inex- 
pensive tools. A workman from any of these trades soon 
picks up skill sufficient to enable him to become, in a measure, 
a competitor of the more expert journeyman. Especially nu- 
merous in the building trades, he cannot be disregarded in 
adjusting the minimum wage, and is perhaps the chief dis- 
turbing factor in maintaining it. The problem of the unionist 
is to reduce these inequalities as to individual workmanship, 
so that the standard rate will be just. Raising or lowering the 
rate does not lessen the difficulties, as long as workmen of 
marked differences in skill and dexterity are found among 
members of the same trade. To secure a force of workmen of 
uniform abilities is the purpose of the course of training 
given beginners. The ideal condition for a perfectly just 
standard rate—equal ability on the part of each workman— 
cannot be realized ; but wide differences as to skill among men 
of the same trade may be greatly reduced. A wage scale 
based upon piece-work system, although perhaps more equi- 
table under such conditions, is little used in the building 
trades, because of the nature of the work. Well-devised and 
rigidly enforced apprentice rules thus become the prerequi- 
sites of a just standard rate. 


The purposes of the apprentice system are usually clear, but 
the motive of the apprentice in taking up a particular trade 
is not always as obvious. The natural tastes and desires of the 
boy, and the influence of parents and friends, are more or 
less indefinite and intangible; but other influences may be 
noted with a greater degree of exactness. Of the two organ- 
ized forces in the building trades, the employer and the union, 
it is the employer who ordinarily takes the initiative, and in- 
duces boys to enter the trade. Being anxious for a large 
available supply of competent workmen, he has regard for 
future members, and it is by his solicitations that many boys 
are secured. 
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The old form of indenturing or binding out beginners at: 
the trade, has long since been abandoned ; but traces may still 
be found in the constitutions of many of the older organiza- 
tions of another custom of the journeymen of half a century 
ago, namely, the disposition of the journeyman to teach the 
trade to his son or to some member of his family. Thus, in the 
constitution of the Stone Cutters, provision is made that any 
local union may regulate the number of apprentices in each 
yard within its jurisdiction, stone cutters’ sons in every case 
enjoying the preference.t Similarly in the apprentice rules 
adopted by the carpéhters’ union of Tacoma, Washington, it 
is specifically stated that “nothing in this article shall be 
construed to prevent any minor son working with his father, 
and under his instructions—said father being a member of 
this union.”* A more explicit declaration is that of the 
lathers of Cleveland, Ohio, to the effect that “no apprentice 
shall be admitted to work in any shop unless he is a son of a 
member of this union in good standing, and above sixteen 
years of age.” * In its official capacity, the union never urges 
a boy to enter the trade, but concerns itself chiefly with regu- 
lating conditions for those who are permitted to enter. How- 
ever, by favoring sons of journeymen, as stated above, the 
union exerts considerable influence, while individual journey- 
men or foremen are often instrumental in securing beginners: 
for their own trade. 

Some boys are drawn into the building trades through mere 
sentiment. The activities involved are peculiarly public and 
accessible. The workman while engaged at his task is liter- 
ally in sight, and his masterpiece, of which every mechanic is 
proud, stands as public evidence of his skill. Finally, high 
wages and opportunities for constant work attract boys to the 
trades. It is notable that when these conditions exist for a 


1 ‘Constitution and by-laws, adopted 1900” (Washington, n. d.), 
Article 5, sec. 7. 

2 Section 18 of apprentice rules adopted by Tacoma Union, in The 
Carpenter, September, 1902, p. 4. 

3 ‘* Constitution, by-laws and working rules of the Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union, Local No. 2 of Cleveland, Ohio, 
revised 1903”’ (Cleveland, 1903), Article 12, sec. 1. 
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period of years, a large number of apprentices are found 
serving the term in the prescribed form, and that during 
times of less business activity, the number diminishes. 

The formal application for apprenticeship is much the 
same throughout the building trades. In union shops no ap- 
prentice can be taken by an employer without the consent of 
the union. The boy and the employer or journeyman inter- 
ested, must appear before the union with an application and 
a statement of the case. Typical regulations in this regard 
are those of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, 
which provide: “ Hach apprentice upoh going to the trade 
shall go before the Branch under which he is serving his 
time, at the first regular meeting, giving his name, age and 
place of residence, the name of the firm that he is apprenticed 
to, and if same is considered satisfactory, he shall be taken 
under the protection of said Branch, and the Recording Sec- 
retary shall keep a record of the name in a book kept for that 
purpose, and a copy of the record sent to the general office to 
be kept on file.” 1 

In some of the trades, the secretary of the local is required 
to keep a complete list of all apprentices beginning or ending 
their term within the jurisdiction of his local, reporting the 
same to the international union at stated intervals.2 In 
cases where a joint agreement with large firms exists, it is 
common for a permanent joint arbitration board to have 
charge of all questions concerning apprentices, and to keep 
record of their progress. Section 9 of the 1902 agreement 
between the local unions and the Builders’ Association of Chi- 
cago provides that all apprentices indentured to members 
of the Carpenters’ and Builders’ Association shall report 
to the joint arbitration board at its meeting on the first 
‘Thursday in January, April, July, and October of each year. 
‘The name, place, and time of those entering upon and com- 
pleting apprenticeship periods, are often printed in the trade 

‘Constitution and by-laws, adopted 1900” (Washington, n. d.), 
Article 5, sec. 2. 

* “ Constitution and rules of order of the Bricklayers and Masons’ 


International Union of America, adopted 1901” (North Adams, 1901), 
Article 12, sec. 2. 
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journals. In most cases, boys in the building trades are ap- 
prenticed to the employer, to whom they are responsible, and 
with whom contracts are made. Apprenticing boys to indi- 
vidual journeymen seldom occurs, and in most of the trades 
is positively forbidden, with the exception that fathers are 
permitted to teach the trade to their sons. 

The terms upon which the applicant agrees to become an 
apprentice, may be embodied in a verbal or written contract or 
an indenture, the last form being generally recommended but 
little used. The recommendations of the Detroit convention 
of 1888 of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
to the local unions, are that “all boys entering the carpenter 
trade with the intention of learning the business, shall be held 
by agreement, indenture or written contract for a term of four 
years.” 1 

In order that the boy may be tested as to ability, fitness, 
and willingness to work, the employer is permitted to take him 
on probation, the probationary period varying, in different. 
trades and places, from two weeks to six months. An agree-- 
ment between the Master Plumbers’ Association of Lynn, and. 
the journeymen plumbers’ local union, provides as to appren-- 
tices, “The first three months shall be on probation, and 
if acceptable to master plumber, at expiration of said time, 
the name, age and date of commencement of apprenticeship 
shall be forwarded to the journeymen plumbers’ union within 
thirty days.” 2 The report adopted in 1895 by the Connecti- 
cut Masters’ convention provides: “ Any boy wishing to learn 
the plumbing trade will be required to work six months on 
probation, at the end of which time, if he is worthy and com- 
petent to learn the trade, a certificate shall be issued to him 
by the local union, if there be one, if not, then by the state 
organization, that he is a regular apprentice, stating time and 
amount of pay he shall receive each year during his appren- 
ticeship. The six months during which he is on probation, 


1‘ Apprentice rules approved by the Detroit Convention,” in The 
Carpenter, August, 1893, p. 11. 

2 «* Avreement between Master Plumbers’ Association of Lynn, Mass., 
and vicinity and the Journeymen Plumbers’ Association No. 77,” in 
Plumbers’ Journal, September, 1895, p. 2, sec. 3. 
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shall count as part of his term. Should his employer from any 
cause be unable to continue his employment, it shall be his 
duty to find, if possible, a place where the apprentice may 
complete his term of apprenticeship.” * In some cases no boy 
is allowed a trial with more than two contractors, nor a con- 
tractor with more than two boys consecutively. 

Having thus been duly apprenticed under conditions ac- 
ceptable to the union and to the employer, the boy goes to his 
work under their joint care and protection. He is permitted 
to carry a card, for which a small fee is usually charged. This 
identifies him, but cannot be used as a clearance card, it being 
the policy of the unions to prevent apprentices from wander- 
ing about from place to place,—a serious problem in the 
building trades. In some unions this card is renewed 
quarterly, and any apprentice not carrying the proper 
quarterly card, is not permitted to work.2 No employer is 
forced to accept an apprentice; but in case one is desired, he 
must proceed in the manner specified by the union, or as pro- 
vided in the joint agreement. 

The age at which an apprentice may enter upon or com- 
plete his trade, is determined by fixing maximum and mini- 
mum limits between which he may begin service, or by pre- 
scribing a certain age at which the term of service must ter- 
minate. ‘With some unions this is a question of minor im- 
‘portance, and no limits are fixed, even old men being granted 
the privilege of beginning an apprenticeship. Other unions 
are rigid in this respect, permitting apprentices to enter only 
during a stated period of a very few years. The Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association thus provides that “no applicant 
under the age of fifteen or over eighteen shall be allowed to 
go to the trade.”* The International Union of Painters 
recommends that the applicant be at least nineteen years of 


* “Report adopted by Connecticut Master Plumbers’ Convention,” in 
Plumbers’ Journal, September, 1895, p. 2. 

* “ Constitution and by-laws of the Operative Plasterers’ International 
Association No. 46 of the City of Indianapolis and Marion County, In- 
diana” (n. p., 1900), Article 7, sec. 6. 

* “ By-Laws of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America” (Washington, n. d.), Article 5, sec. 2. 
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age by the time he completes his term.t Perhaps the se- 
verest regulation as to age is that wherein a certain age is 
fixed, and all those who have passed it are forever barred from 
becoming an apprentice. Section 2 of an agreement dated 
May, 1902, between the local unions of carpenters and the 
Chicago Builders’ Association provides that “the applicant 
for apprenticeship shall not be more than seventeen years 
of age at the time of making application.” ? 

Age restrictions are often regarded as working hardship 
upon those who have been unable to begin at the required time, 
but are afterwards desirous of taking up the trade. It is, how- 
ever, urged by the union that any workman who has not be- 
gun to learn his trade before reaching the age of twenty-one, 
is generally unwilling to submit to ordinary apprentice regu- 
lations. He will not work with boys for a long term at re- 
duced wages. In fact he cannot afford it in the building 
trades, where employment is irregular. As a result the man 
apprentice soon severs his relation with the employer, and 
seeks work as a journeyman. The unionist contention is not 
only that the workman who begins his trade at twenty-five or 
thirty years of age is handicapped in his life work, but also 
that he will become a less useful member of the union than 
the lad who has been taught unionism along with the trade. 

The term of apprenticeship in the various building trades 
varies from two to six years, three and four being the general 
rule. It is supposed to represent the time necessary for a boy 
of average ability, under fair circumstances, to learn the trade 
well enough to command journeyman’s wages. In the same 
trade, however, the term varies in different localities. Thus 
the term of apprenticeship in carpentry in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, is three years, while in many Eastern cities four years are 
required. In the plumbing trade the term varies from two 
to six years. This difference varies largely with the class 
of work done, and the strength of the local body. A long ap- 
prentice term is the rule where the union is strongly organ- 
ized, or the finer grades of work are to be learned ; but where 


1 «« Constitution of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America, revised 1901 ” (Lafayette, n. d.), Article 45, sec. 2, 
2 The Carpenter, May, 1902, p. 7. 
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the union is weak, or the work desired is in the main the 
ordinary type, the tendency is toward a shorter term. Ex- 
perience has shown that a long apprentice term in any of the 
building trades tends to defeat the very purpose for which 
the system is established. Instead of inducing the boy to 
learn his trade in the prescribed manner, a long term of serv- 
ice causes him either to seek another trade or to take up his 
chosen one as a non-unionist. Not infrequently in communi- 
ties where unions are weak or poorly organized, the appren- 
tice wearies of his long service as a beginner receiving small 
wages, and leaves his employer to seek work on his own re- 
sponsibility or with non-union men. Such opportunities 
abound in the building trades. 

The most important feature of apprenticeship in the build- 
ing trades is the limitation upon the number of apprentices, 
and it is here that the most serious difficulties between the 
employers and the unions have occurred. In restricting the 
number of apprentices, local conditions tend to prevail, and 
no uniform or fixed ratio can be maintained. This is espe- 
cially true in the building trades, where the union membership 
changes widely and rapidly. City unions are recruited largely 
from artisans who have picked up a trade in the surrounding 
territory. No estimate of this number can be made, and the 
city union frequently does not allow any apprentice within 
its jurisdiction. Similarly, in order to prevent an increase of 
apprentices from the temporary presence of journeymen 
within its jurisdiction, the local union varies the apprentice 
ratio. This is well illustrated in the stone cutting industry, 
where it frequently happens that twenty-five or more journey- 
men are sent to one locality to prepare stone. Were the 
ordinary ratio adhered to under such circumstances the 
number of apprentices received would be greatly increased 
and, as the journeymen thus engaged remain only until the 
job in question is completed, the apprentices would be much 
in excess of the number allowed under normal conditions and 
really more than the ordinary needs of the local would justify. 
Furthermore the same cutters are often transferred to the 
jurisdiction of another local during the period covered by the 
term of the apprentice, thereby augmenting the basis upon 
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which additional apprentices are taken. In some cases em- 
ployers are not permitted to take apprentices until after one or 
two years’ residence within the jurisdiction of the local union. 

The apprentice ratio is expressed in the form of so many 
apprentices to the number of journeymen, the shop, or the 
contractor, varying even with different unions in the same 
trade. Thus the common regulation for the granite cutters 
is one apprentice to every gang or fraction thereof, a gang 
consisting of thirteen men. But in the State of Oregon, the 
ratio as fixed by state agreement is one to twelve. In the 
Milford, N. H., agreement it is one to fourteen, and at 
Westerly, R. I., it is limited to not more than one to five 
journeymen. The regulations of the Maryland branch pro- 
vide: “ Firms employing five journeymen five months in the 
year are allowed one apprentice, two for first gang (thirteen) 
and one for each additional gang.” At Richmond, Va., em- 
ployers using five journeymen or less are allowed not more 
than two apprentices, and one additional apprentice for every 
five additional journeymen regularly employed, and at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., one apprentice is allowed each shop wherein 
fifty men may be employed. In many cases the ratio is fixed 
by agreement with individual employers or employers’ associa- 
tions, and may be changed yearly if desired. The wide dif- 
ference in existing ratios is due largely to variations in the 
local labor supply. If sufficient workmen be present to carry 
on the work, no one is anxious to take on new apprentices, and 
those applying are easily discouraged. At other places em- 
ployers will not be bothered with apprentices, preferring to 
employ an extra number of journeymen at a higher rate if 
there be a sudden demand, and to discharge them when busi- 
ness resumes its normal condition. 

Two devices for restricting the number of apprentices 
figure in the building trades. The first consists in the use of 
a fixed ratio, which remains the same however great the num- 
ber of journeymen employed. The second consists of a declin- 
ing ratio, whereby the proportion of apprentices is reduced as 

1“ Thirty-eighth Report of President and Secretary of Bricklayers 
and Masons’ International Union, December 1, 1903” (North Adams, 
1903). p. 205. 
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the number of journeymen increases. Some unions even fix 
a hard and fast limit to the number of apprentices, beyond 
which no additions are allowed. Thus the Stone Cutters pro- 
vide: “ Any branch of this Association shall have the privi- 
lege of regulating the number of apprentices in each yard 
within its jurisdiction, but in no case to exceed one in any 
yard where less than fifteen men are employed, two where less 
than one hundred, and in no case to exceed four in any 
yard.” + In other of the building trades, where many incom- 
petents have heretofore been admitted and an effort is now 
being made to raise the standard, apprentices are prohibited 
altogether for a given period. This is especially true in the 
plumbing trade, where the free use of the “helper” has pro- 
duced a large number of journeymen. Article 21 of the con- 
stitution for 1901 of the United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and Canada, contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 

Src. 1. Where locals have an established rule in their cities 
tending to abolish the apprentice entirely, said locals to be 


governed by their own council. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the executive board to select 
by vote from among the locals in such locality or localities as 
shall appear from the returns in their possession to be in the 
best position for the abolition of the apprentice or helper. 
Provided, however, that a period of three months be given the 
said locals to make the necessary preparations for the enforce- 
ment of the edict of the executive board. 

Src. 3. It shall require a majority vote of the executive board 
for the selection of the locality wherein it is proposed to operate. 

Src. 4. For the purpose of these laws and the proper en- 
forcement, five years shall be deemed as an apprentice term. 

Sec. 5. Where there is no established agreement relative to 
apprentices or where the agreement has expired and a new 
agreement is being framed, helpers and apprentices shall be 


entirely abolished. 

The mutual obligations of the employer and the apprentice 
are fixed by the provisions of the contract. In the building 
trades the parties concerned are usually left free to make their 
own terms; but a copy of the contract must be filed with the 


* “Constitution of Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, adopted 
1900” (Washington, n. d.), Article 5, sec. 7. 
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secretary of the local union. Some unions, however, insist 
upon determining certain parts of the contract between the 
employer and apprentice. Thusin 1901 there occurred a bitter 
contest between the Baltimore Stone Cutters’ Union and the 
employers, over the length of time the apprentice should work. 
The terms of the apprentice contract are also frequently 
determined by agreement between the employer and the union. 

The common rule in the building trades is that the work- 
ing day of the apprentice shall begin and end with that of 
the journeyman, and in no case does the apprentice work less 
time per day than the journeyman. Even were employers dis- 
posed to insist upon longer hours, this would hardly be practi- 
cable upon outside work. In trades where inside work is done, 
employers frequently exact a longer working day of the ap- 
prentice, requiring him to remain after the journeymen have 
finished the day’s work, in order to clean the shop or to put 
aside material and tools. In general, the employer agrees to 
give the apprentice adequate opportunity to learn the trade. 
Unless the employer can satisfy the union that an apprentice 
will have favorable opportunity for learning the trade, he is 
not permitted to take him into his shop. A New York cor- 
poration held certain patents, and making a specialty of 
building chimneys, applied to the local bricklayers’ union for 
permission to take on an apprentice. The local refused, and 
referred the matter to the national executive board. This 
body also refused the company an apprentice, on the ground 
that the boy would not have a fair opportunity to gain an ade- 
quate knowledge of bricklaying. The apprentice covenants 
to render faithful service, and to remain with his employer 
for a certain number of years. The union obligates itself to 
protect both employer and apprentice, and to enable each to 
fulfill his part of the contract. 

During the first years of apprenticeship, the boy’s labor is 
unprofitable, and is usually devoted to odd jobs about the 
shop, or to rough outside work under the care and instruction 
of a journeyman or foreman. In some unions, frequently 
with the plumbers, he is assigned to a particular workman, to 
whom he must go for all instruction; in others, very often 
among the stone cutters, he is permitted to ask questions of 
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any journeyman engaged on the work, and the workman 
so questioned must devote a reasonable portion of his time 
to giving the desired information. The opportunities 
of the apprentice to learn the trade depend largely upon 
the character and policy of the employer. In some cases 
the apprentices are neglected; in others the employers, in 
order to make the boy pay his way as soon as possible, and in 
the end to become an efficient workman, take personal interest 
in him, and give him the best advantages. It has long been 
the practice of the employers of stone cutters in Baltimore, to 
pay the tuition of their apprentices at the Maryland Institute, 
so that they may acquire the principles of drawing and 
sketching. 

The progress of the apprentice during his term of service 
thus depends upon his ability, upon the opportunities given 
him by the employer, and upon the interest taken in him by 
the journeymen. Unless a detailed agreement be formulated, 
the union makes only general rules in these particulars. 
Usually they are expressed in the form of a charge to the 
journeyman, the foreman, or the members of the union, to see 
that the boy has competent instruction and opportunities for 
advancement. The following paragraph from the rules of the 
Stone Cutters is typical: “It shall be the imperative duty of 
shop stewards and members to see that all apprentices in their 
respective shops are given as good work as they are able to do, 
in order that they may become skilled workmen, fitted to take 
their places as journeymen in our midst.” } 

The wage received by the apprentice is always smaller than 
the minimum union rate for journeymen, and is usually a 
matter of agreement between the boy and his employer; al- 
though some unions insist upon certain provisions in this par- 
ticular. Where detailed apprentice agreements are formed, 
the question of wages for the apprentice is included, and in 
many cases definitely determined, by employer and union. 
This is generally to the advantage of the apprentice, since the 
union is able to secure better terms for him than he could for 
himself. In the joint arbitration agreement made by the 


1“ By-laws of Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, adopted 1892 ” 
(Cincinnati, 1892), Article 5, sec. 8. 
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Chicago Masons and Builders’ Association and the local brick- 
layers’ union, provision is contained that “the minimum 
wages of an apprentice shall be not less than two hundred and 
sixty dollars for the first year, three hundred for the second 
year, three hundred and fifty for the third year, and four 
hundred for the fourth year, payable semi-monthly.”1 Some 
employers pay the apprentice a certain wage while serving his 
term, with an additional sum to be paid upon the completion 
of the apprenticeship, the purpose being to hold the boy 
throughout the entire term, and to encourage him in taking 
advantage of the opportunities offered. This is specially dif- 
ficult in the building trades, because of the inconstancy of the 
work and the frequent necessity of moving from place to place 
in search of employment. 

To keep track of boys who leave their employers before 
finishing a stated term of service, the unions have enacted 
rigid laws with reference to runaway apprentices. Perhaps 
no rule, in connection with the apprentice system, is more 
universal among the building unions. The apprentice must 
begin and end his term with the same employer, unless pre- 
vented by the latter’s death or removal. This rule is not ef- 
fective when the apprentice is the son of a journeyman. A 
Baltimore employer of stone cutters told the present writer of 
the following experience: The son of a journeyman was ap- 
prenticed to the employer. The father of the boy moved to 
another city, taking his son with him. The employer appealed 
to the union to reinstate the apprentice and compel him to 
comply with the terms of the contract. This the union re- 
fused to do, claiming that it was an unwritten law that a 
journeyman could take his son with him wherever he might 
go. Should the apprentice leave without just cause, he can- 
not be received by any local union, nor even be permitted to 
work with union men. The following regulation of the 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers’ Union is typical of 
the building trades in this regard: “ When a boy shall have 


1 “Joint Arbitration Agreement between the Chicago Masons and 
Builders’ Association and the United Order of American Bricklayers 
and Stone Masons’ Union No, 21 of the B. & M. I. U., April 1, 19038, to 
May 1,1905” (n, p., n. d.), p. 18. 
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contracted with an employer to serve a certain number of 
years he shall on no pretense whatever leave said employer 
and contract with another, without the full and free consent of 
said first employer, unless there is just cause, or that such 
change is made in consequence of death or relinquishment of 
business by the first employer; any apprentice so leaving shall 
not be permitted to work under the jurisdiction of any local 
union in our Brotherhood, but shall be required to return to 
his employer and serve out his apprenticeship.” * The union 
endeavors to locate faithless apprentices through the “ runaway 
column” in the trade journal; this is especially the case in 
the stone cutters’, carpenters’, and bricklayers’ unions. The 
published list contains the name, age, and residence of the 
delinquent boy, the residence of the employer, a statement of 
the term that the boy has served, any clue to his possible 
whereabouts, and a warning to all members of the union to be 
on the alert to locate him. 

Just as the apprentice cannot leave his employer without. 
just cause, so he cannot be summarily discharged, except 
for incompetency or constant neglect; or at least, if dis- 
charged without an explanation satisfactory to the union, 
he cannot be replaced until the expiration of the time for 
which he had agreed to serve. A typical rule in this regard 
is that adopted by the bricklayers of Baltimore: “ Any em- 
ployer who shall, from the want of employment or any other 
cause than the incompetency of the apprentice to learn the 
business, transfer or discharge his apprentice, shall be de- 
barred from taking any other apprentice until the time for 
which the said apprentice was registered to serve has ex- 
pired.” It is true that the employer retains the final word 
as to the fitness of the boy to continue at work, and can dis- 
charge him at any time; still, in general, the particular 
journeyman under whose instruction the apprentice has been 
placed, is regarded as best qualified to speak as to the boy’s 
ability and conduct, and the discharge of an apprentice is 
ordinarily upon the journeyman’s recommendation or that of 
the foreman of the shop. 


“Constitution of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America, revised 1901” (Lafayette, 1901), Article 45, sec. 6, 
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Should the employer suspend business operations during 
the time the apprentice is serving his term, he is expected to 
aid the boy in securing another position. Asa matter of fact, 
few employers make any effort in this direction. Some unions 
endeavor to find new positions for beginners thus displaced, 
by the issue of permits allowing them to work elsewhere, in 
order to complete the unfinished term of service.1 But the 
apprentice must, unless he has such permit, finish his appren- 
ticeship within the jurisdiction of the union where he was 
first engaged. A common form of this law among the build- 
ing trades is that of the Stone Cutters: “If any employer 
should cease to carry on the stone cutting business, the ap- 
prentices in his employ shall be compelled to finish their time 
under the jurisdiction of the Branch with which they started, 
provided they can obtain employment.” Should the appren- 
tice be unable to obtain employment within the jurisdiction 
of his union, he is given a “ clearance card” to be presented. 
in making application at another place for time to finish his. 
term of service. Such an applicant must give proof of his 
former connection, and if accepted, must serve such length of 
time as may be fixed by the union receiving him.? 

As has been said, the articles of apprenticeship define the 
term of service, as of so many years. But the length of a 
service year varies in different unions. In trades where work 
is limited to certain portions of the calendar year or to 
particular seasons, such a working period is interpreted as a 
year in the contract sense. Certain unions require that the 
apprentice be kept at work during a certain number of months 
of each year. Thus the apprentice provisions in the agree- 
ment between the Chicago Builders’ Association and the local 
unions specify: “The contractor taking an apprentice shall 
engage to keep him at work for nine consecutive months in 
each year, and see that during the remaining three months of 
the year, the apprentice attends school. The apprentice shall, 


1 “« Constitution and rules of order of the Bricklayers and Masons’ 
International Union of America, adopted 1902” (North Adams, 1902), 
Article 18, sec. 2. 

* ‘By-laws of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America, adopted 1900” (Washington, 1900), Article 5, sec. 4. 
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during the months of January, February and March each 
year, attend a technical school acceptable to the joint board, 
and a certificate that he has done so will be required before he 
is allowed to work during the year.” + 

Journeymen in the building trades rarely average more 
than nine months’ steady work in the year. The average term 
of employment for apprentices could not be more, and is often 
much less. General business conditions play a large part in 
determining the precise number of months. If the employer 
has contracts to justify continuous work, the apprentice may 
be engaged the entire year, assuming no agreement to the 
contrary; in the event of business depression or during 
periods of inactivity in building operations, it may be im- 
possible for the employer to fulfill his contract, and the ap- 
prentice may be unable to secure work from any other source 
for more than a few months of the year. Occasionally the ap- 
prentice finds some other form of employment when thus 
temporarily released, or the employer may pay him as though 
he were actually at work. During periods of business inac- 
tivity, journeymen are usually discharged, and apprentices re- 
tained, at least up to a certain limit; yet the opposite arrange- 
ment is sometimes made. 

No uniform rule prevails in regard to testing the appren- 
tice’s proficiency. A prominent employer complained to the 
present writer that boys who had served the four years of ap- 
prenticeship required by the local stone cutters, were per- 
mitted to join the union, and to receive the same rate of wages 
as other journeymen, although they had spent but a few 
months of each year actually practicing the trade. Other 
unions are more strict in this regard, requiring the apprentice 
to serve an additional year if found in any wise deficient.? 
In some cases the apprentice is required to present a diploma 
or a statement of proficiency from his employer.? The ques- 


'« Joint Arbitration Agreement between the Chicago Masons and 
Builders’ Association and the United Order of American Bricklayers 
and Stone Masons’ Union No. 21 of the B. & M. I. U., April 1, 1903. 
to May 1, 1905” (n. p., n. d.). 

albu, SECHO} 


*“ Working Code between the Bricklayers and Masons’ International 
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tion of supplying tools to the apprentice is largely one peculiar 
to the trade. In nearly all of the building trades the journey- 
men have their own tools, and the apprentice must procure 
them for himself, though not always at the beginning of the 
term. 

Admission to the union may be regarded as the final stage 
in apprenticeship. Indeed, apprentices are taught unionism 
along with the trade, and special inducements are offered to 
secure their admission to the union within a specified time. 
The following regulation of the Painters is indicative of the 
attitude of the building trades toward the apprentice as a 
prospective member of the union: “ Apprentices in the last 
year of their service shall be admitted free of charge and en- 
titled to a seat in the union without a vote, and be free from 
all dues and assessments. On completion of their apprentice- 
ship they will be entitled to full benefits and all rights of full 
membership by conforming to section 1 of this article. No 
capitation is required on apprentices. But in cities where 
business agents are employed, local unions may charge one 
dollar initiation and ten cents per month dues.” * 


The apprentice system, as it now prevails in the building 
trades, is in many respects unsatisfactory. Side by side with 
capable mechanics, a great number of incompetents are found 
in all the trades. This may be attributed to three general 
causes: (a) the influence of locals in determining apprentice 
laws; (b) the inadequate training of the apprentice; (c) the 
disregard of apprentice laws, both by employers and by unions. 
Each of these influences will be briefly considered : 

Influence of Locals.—As noted above, the peculiar character 
of the building trades makes it necessary to leave apprentice 
laws to local determination. This policy has resulted in a 
wide range of treatment, in many cases unwise and inad- 
equate. A nicer adjustment of laws to local conditions has 
been secured, but the power of a strong international union 
Unions 1, 4, and 5 of Baltimore, Md., for the years 1903 and 1904” 
(Baltimore n. d.), sec. 63, p. 8. 

1««Constitution of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, revised 1899” (n. p., n. d.), Article 7, sec. 8. 
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to enforce them has been lost. Some unions have abolished 
the whole apprentice system, and others have given the subject 
little attention. In consequence, in the large, strongly or- 
ganized unions, elaborate apprentice codes are rigidly ob- 
served; in the smaller and weaker unions, a simple law of a 
few lines contains all that is said in regard to apprentices, and 
even these provisions are often openly neglected. 

Inadequate Training—tThe provision for the training of 
the modern apprentice is inadequate. The cause is to be 
found in the changes that have actually taken place within the 
building trades. Although not as much affected as many 
other crafts by the introduction of machinery and the conse- 
quent subdivision of the trades into sections, yet important 
and, in some cases, radical changes have nevertheless been 
introduced therein. Subdivision has proceeded furthest in 
carpentry, and even in the stone cutting industry, im- 
proved machinery is being rapidly installed. The “ planer ” 
is used extensively in large, permanently located shops. It. 
is not confined to smoothing the stone, but is capable of cut- 
ting different designs in hard or soft stone, by simply chang- 
ing the “bit,” which can be easily made by the blacksmith. 
The machine is of great weight, run by steam power, and 
somewhat expensive. It can be operated by one or two me- 
chanics, and will do the work of eight or ten men. The pneu- 
matic tool operated by compressed air is another labor-saving 
device of recent date in this trade. Each cutter supplied 
with one is able to make much more rapid progress in rougher 
work, with less expenditure of energy, than with the ordinary 
mallet and chisel. However, it is not to be supposed that 
these important inventions have in any wise revolutionized the 
trade. ‘The machines render the best results in the hands of 
skilled workmen. If the apprentice desires to become a 
machine operator, and his employer has an opening for him, 
he is placed on the machine during the last year or six 
months of his term. Where subdivisions have been developed, 
the problem of specialization—strongly opposed in all of the: 
trades—has arisen. The workman who can do but one part 
of the trade is not considered a safe unionist in the same 
sense as the apprentice who has been taught unionism along 
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with the trade. The latter is less dependent upon the in- 
struction of others; he changes from one trade to another 
more readily than the all-round workman who has spent years 
learning his craft, and he does not share the feeling of respect 
for skilled work that inspires the true mechanic. In none of 
the building trades has the term of service for apprentices 
been reduced because of improved machinery, or subdivision 
of the trade; on the contrary, these have resulted in an urgent 
demand for higher standards of workmanship. 

A further explanation of the inadequate preparation of the 
apprentice is found in the nature of modern building opera- 
tions. The erection of large structures is controlled in the 
main by corporations. A typical building company of this 
character maintains offices in the principal cities of the 
United States, with headquarters in New York City, and 
competes for business in every section of the country. Super- 
intendents are sent from place to place to take charge of the 
work secured. Each local arranges its apprentice laws with 
the management in its own jurisdiction. Should business: 
not justify the continuance of an office in any particular field, 
it is closed or transferred to another city. One of the chief 
elements in the award of every contract of size is the time in 
which it can be executed, and the keenest rivalry exists among 
the several offices. Every condition is thus unfavorable to 
the maintenance of apprentice regulations. The manager of 
the office is constantly seeking new business for his company, 
and has little concern for the work in progress. The super- 
intendent, sent out by the company to take charge of the work, 
goes from place to place, as orders are received from head- 
quarters, and is only concerned with the problem of getting 
the building completed in the shortest time at the least cost. 
The foreman occupies much the same relation to the superin- 
tendent, as the latter to the company; he must keep his men 
moving or lose his position. The individual journeyman 
must satisfy his foreman or be discharged, and has little if 
any time to instruct boys. In fact there is no personal tie or 
intimate relation between the beginner and those who have 
charge of the work. The apprentice is simply not wanted: 
for no large contractor desires boy labor merely because it 
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can be secured at a low wage. The time consumed in teach- 
ing the trade to beginners would cause a delay in work, more 
expensive than the sum saved on wages. Indeed the appren- 
tice is physically in the way, on a large building where all 
work must be done in order and on time. Under the inden- 
ture system, the contractor was supposed to make a sacrifice 
during the first part of the apprentice term, as the boy was 
unable to pay his way. ‘This sacrifice is required to a far 
greater extent under the present system, and the contractor, 
hard pressed by competition, is unwilling to make it. 

However, much work in the building trades is still done by 
small contractors. Every city of size has many such, often 
conducting non-union establishments, and taking on more ap- 
prentices than are allowed in union shops. The work per- 
formed by this class of contractors is less hurried in time and 
less precise in quality, and will usually permit of boy labor 
under the direction of a skilled foreman. Here it is that 
many learn the trade, and finally become recruits for the 
union. In fact it is from the number who thus “ pick up ” 
the trade, and from those who learn it in small cities and in 
rural districts, rather than from those who have served a 
formal term of apprenticeship, that the demands of the larger 
employers requiring a better class of workmen, and paying 
the highest wages, are met. 

Disregard of Apprentice Laws.—Not only is apprentice pro- 
vision in the building trades insufficient, and apprentice train- 
ing inadequate; but the apprentice laws nominally in force 
are often wholly disregarded by both union and employer. 
The apprentice system, as we have seen, is not esteemed by the 
union as a thing desirable in itself, but only as a device for 
carrying out larger policies. The old requirement for union 
membership was the completion of a full apprentice term; 
but, in most cases, this is no longer a requisite. If the appli- 
cant be able to command the standard rate of wages, he will 
have little difficulty in gaining admittance to the union, re- 
gardless of the way in which he has acquired his skill. In 
fact many crude workmen in the building trades first join the 
union, and gain the greater part of their knowledge of the 
trade afterwards. The present policy of the building unions 
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is to get every workman at the trade into the union. When 
an applicant of doubtful ability applies for membership, the 
question considered is not when and where did he serve his 
apprenticeship, but will he do less harm to the cause inside 
or outside of the union; and upon the answer to this question 
largely depends his acceptance or rejection. 

During times of strike, the union has no hesitation in 
sacrificing any of its requirements for admission and even in 
offering special inducements to join in order to gain accessions 
and to win the strike. A business agent of the wood workers’ 
union of Indianapolis stated that not only would such possible 
“ strike-breakers ” be received into his union free of cost, but 
that transportation would be provided, in order that they 
might go elsewhere to work. It is a well-known fact that of 
the non-union men gotten together by an employer during a 
strike, many gradually find their way into the union after 
difficulties are adjusted. During recent conferences between 
representatives of the Iron Molders’ Union and the National 
Defense Association, in regard to the apprentice question, it 
was admitted by both parties that previous to the formation 
of agreements, the frequency of strikes supplied a large num- 
ber of workmen. After the agreements went into effect, the 
number of strikes was greatly reduced, and the supply of 
workmen from this source was so seriously diminished that 
the legitimate needs of the trade necessitated an increase in 
the number of apprentices. 


To relieve the evils of the present apprentice system, many 
who have given thought to the subject have advocated the 
trade school. But the building trades offer peculiar diffi- 
culties to this method of training apprentices. ‘It is only 
where the industry is such that the employees are collected 
in large numbers in comparatively few places, that technical 
instruction may be given in a way to reach all ap- 
prentices desiring to take up the trade. Again, the ideal 
trade schools are those conducted so that the appren- 
tice may receive instruction, and at the same time support 
himself by his own labor. Night schools, or those open during 
the least busy season, best fulfill this requirement. But no 
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amount of purely theoretical training will fully equip a jour- 
neyman for practical work, and even the regular apprentice at 
the trade seldom strikes his gait until a year or so after he 
has completed a full term of service. The building trades 
thus possess at least two characteristics which make it diffi- 
cult to maintain trade schools. In the first place, workmen 
so engaged are scattered over the entire country, and any 
system of schools designed to reach the great mass of young 
men desiring to take up any one of the building trades, would 
have to be no less extensive. Again, these trades are in ex- 
istence in the small cities and country districts, which con- 
stitute, as has been stated, an important source of labor 
supply. Only in a few of the large cities, has any attempt 
been made to establish schools for the apprentices in the build- 
ing trades, and, with one or two exceptions, these have achieved 
but a small degree of success. The number of workmen de- 
rived from this source is insignificant in comparison with 
those who learn the trade in other ways. At best, trade 
schools in the building trades can be regarded only as a single, 
inadequate source for supplying journeymen, and not as a 
satisfactory substitute for the apprentice system. 

The most promising tendency in the direction of bettering 
conditions of apprenticeship in the building trades, is found 
in the increasing use of conciliation in fixing the terms of ap- 
prenticeship. With the growth of trade-union agreements, 
disputes in regard to the apprentice have come to be largely 
settled by the procedure therein provided. In fact apprentice 
regulations are, in many cases, formed by joint agreement 
between employer and union, and not, as formerly, by the 
union or employer alone. This change has brought about no 
radical clfange in the character of the laws themselves. In 
many cases the old apprentice regulations of the union have 
become the basis for new ones in the agreement, or they have 
been wholly accepted by employers. The acceptance of the 
agreement by employers and unions, tends to concentrate the 
best thought of both parties upon the subject, with the result 
that more elaborate and efficient apprentice laws have been 
enacted and enforced. 

Apprentice regulations are seldom the subject of separate 
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and distinct agreements, but figure in the general agreements 
embracing all shop rules. Just as the apprentice laws 
adopted and imposed by the union have been local in extent, 
so those formed by joint agreement are generally effective 
only in the jurisdiction of the local concerned. But even 
this depends largely upon the parties affected. If a local 
union and a single employer constitute the interested parties, 
the agreement is effective only within the jurisdiction of that 
local; but where the agreement is made with an employers’ 
association, as is the case in many large cities, its scope may 
embrace the entire city and vicinity in which different 
branches of the same trades are located. 

The nature and scope of such formal apprentice agreements 
in the building trades vary greatly with different localities. 
Wherever the union has been strong, and has maintained a 
well-developed apprentice system while acting alone, a de- 
tailed apprentice law covering every phase of the apprentice 
question is usually formulated by agreement. In other 
localities, only that particular phase of the apprentice ques- 
tion which has been the source of continued trouble is pro- 
vided for in the agreement. For example, the agreement 
between Bricklayers’ Union No. 4 of Missouri and the Con- 
tractors’ Association contains the single provision that all 
ap»rentices shall be governed by the laws of the Union.t An 
agreement at Columbus, Ohio, between the local stone masons’ 
union and the Master Stone Masons’ Association has but one 
short article concerning the apprentice, fixing the ratio of one 
apprentice te six journeymen, and the term of service at three 
years.? In fact, the typical form of apprentice agreement 
among the smaller unions of the building trades, is either 
concerned with regulating the number of apprentices that may 
be taken, or providing some course of training for beginners. 
In agreements of this nature, little if any provision is made for 
enforcing the apprentice laws, and as a rule they are rarely 


1 «« Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the President and Secretary of 
the Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union, December 1, 1902” 
(North Adams, 1902), p. 22. 

9 7b,, p. 23. 
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more effective than the apprentice regulations formerly main- 
tained by the union. Even in such formal agreements, no 
uniformity as to terms exists among the locals. In the granite 
cutting industry, the joint agreement of 1900 at Rocklin, Cal., 
provided for a ratio of one apprentice to eight journeymen. 
At Waldboro, Me., for the same year, one apprentice was al- 
lowed for every ten journeymen cutters. At Vinal Haven, 
Me., one apprentice to twelve journeymen was permitted, 
while the agreement for 1902 at Milford, N. H., allowed only 
one apprentice to each fourteen cutters. Such variations oc- 
cur to a much greater extent in the limitation of apprentices ; 
but even as regards age qualifications or methods of training 
beginners, there is no uniformity among the local unions. 

In the more elaborate apprentice agreements found in some 
large cities, all regulations for beginners at the trade are pre- 
pared by joint arbitration boards. The apprentice systems 
in vogue in New York City and Chicago cover every phase of 
the apprentice question, even to the smallest detail. The 
agreement between the Masons’ and Builders’ Association of 
Chicago and the local bricklayers and stone masons’ union, 
represents one of the best systems of apprentice laws now in 
force among the building trades.t_ It provides that appren- 
tices shall not be prohibited by any union, and that they shall 
not be amenable to union rules, but be at all times under con- 
trol of the employer, subject to the rules of the joint arbitra- 
tion board. In addition to the usual features of apprentice 
agreements, as to ratio, age, wages and probation term, an 
important provision is the requirement of all apprentices to 
attend school during certain months of the year. All contract- 
ors taking on apprentices are obliged to keep them at work for 
nine consecutive months in each year. During the 
months of January, February and March, the apprentice 
must attend a technical school acceptable to the joint 
board. As evidence that he has fulfilled this require- 
ment the apprentice is required to present a certificate 


‘Joint Arbitration Agreement between the Chicago Masons and 
Builders’ Association and the United Order of American Bricklayers 
and Stone Masons’ Union No. 21 of the B. & M. I. U., April 1, 1908, to 
May 1, 1905” (n. p., n. d.). 
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from the school before he is permitted to begin his work. 
For every day the apprentice is tardy or guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct at school, he must serve an additional day 
of apprenticeship without pay. For each case of failure to at- 
tend school, except for good excuse, two days’ service without 
pay is added to his term of apprenticeship. Any contractor 
who prevents his apprentice from attending school during 
the months mentioned is fined five dollars per day for each day. 
Likewise, any member working on any building during said 
months with an apprentice is also fined five dollars for each 
day so working. Furthermore any contractor who fails to 
provide employment for his apprentice, or does not keep him 
at school, shall pay him the same as though he were at work 
or at school. A further important feature of the agreement 
is the provision for enforcing the apprentice laws adopted. 
When a grievance arises between an apprentice, an employer, 
or a journeyman, the point at issue is submitted in writing to 
the presidents of both organizations. Should they be unable 
to agree, or in case either party is dissatisfied with the de- 
cision, the question is then submitted to the joint arbitration 
board at their next meeting. In case this body is unable to 
reach a decision, an umpire is called in to sit with the board, 
with power to cast the deciding vote. Both organizations 
have agreed to compel their members to comply with the ap- 
prentice rules as jointly agreed upon and adopted. 

Much of the poor workmanship prevailing in many of the 
building trades is due to the fact that the employer and the 
union have been in constant dispute over apprentice regula- 
tions. The beginner has been the sufferer in these struggles. 
With the growth of trade agreements, this disturbing factor 
has been reduced, and in many places a strong effort is now 
being made by the parties immediately interested to provide 
and enforce an efficient course of training for all apprentices. 
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Amone opponents of trade unions no assertion is more 
often made than that trade unions interfere with the business 
of the employer, and curtail his freedom in the management 
of his own affairs. The right of trade unions to participate 
in the adjustment of wages and hours is admitted, and 
although specific demands are fiercely contested, the general 
principle that men may combine to increase their wages and 
decrease the hours of their work is not attacked. But when 
the union does not stop with direct demands for increased 
wages, but attempts to regulate the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen, to regulate or prohibit the use of certain ma- 
chines, to restrict the output per man or to enforce the 
“closed shop ”—these trade rules are considered a violation 
of a right which the employer possesses by virtue of his posi- 
tion as an employer. Such rules are opposed upon an entirely 
different principle from that underlying the opposition to 
the regulation of wages by the union. A line has been crossed 
which, according to this view, separates the justifiable from 
the unjustifiable activities of the union. 

In a discussion of the regulations which American trade 
unions seek to impose upon industrial employment, the group 
known as the building trades is particularly important. Not 
only have their trade rules been brought more prominently 
before the public by strikes and Icckouts; but in quality they 
are sharply differentiated from other crafts. They comprise 
probably the largest “sympathetic group” in existence— 
made so by community of interests. They are, moreover, the 
most decentralized of crafts, and this decentralization gives a 
peculiar complexion to their rules and makes a study of them 
peculiarly difficult. In such strongly centralized unions as 
the Typographical, the Iron Molders’, and the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ there is a certain uniformity in local regulations, and 
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what is more important a uniformity of interpretation. In 
the building trades the locals are relatively more powerful 
than the national union, and pursue their own destinies with 
comparatively little interference from the central bodies. 
As a result we find a great variety of interpretations of these 
rules. The multiplicity of independent local officials, many 
without necessary qualifications, is responsible for frequent 
disturbances, with resultant uncertainty to business and some- 
times with actual display of violence. Local officials, taken as 
a class, are not of as high character, either intellectually or 
otherwise, as national officers. In consequence, strikes for 
trivial reasons, with the attendant charges of corruption and 
violence, are more frequent. 

The locals existed long before the national bodies. Na- 
tional organization was effected by the Bricklayers and 
Masons in 1865, by the Carpenters in 1881, by the Plumbers 
in 1882, by the Painters in 1887, and by the Electricians in 
1891. The dates of organization of other representative 
building-trade unions are: Stone Cutters, 1887; Tile Layers 
and Helpers, 1897; Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers, 1899; 
Elevator Constructors, 1901; Marble Workers, 1901; Hod 
Carriers and Building Laborers, 1903. That the necessity 
for centralization in the building trades is comparatively 
slight is shown by the reaction against national unionism in 
New York now in progress, and by the frequent appearance in 
many large cities of unaffiliated locals. The late formation 
of the national organizations is one reason for the decentral- 
ization which exists therein, and is in turn due to the fact that 
the commodity produced by a workingman in the building 
trades cannot be transported. It is only when every unit of 
the commodity produced comes into competition with every 
other unit that the necessity for equality of wages and work- 
ing conditions arises. A bricklayer in San Francisco is not 
appreciably affected by a bricklayer in New York, and the 
greatest diversity in working conditions may prevail in the 
two localities. The movement of men to and from different 
points is a factor which tends to equalize conditions; but 
commodities move more freely than men, and when demands 
are being made the unions are better able to keep men out of 
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the locality. It is because of these peculiarities that the 
building trades with weak central unions have been able to 
secure higher wages, shorter hours of work, and improved 
working conditions, and throughout to attain through locals. 
what in other trades would be done through nationals. 
Before proceeding to examine the rules themselves, some 
brief account of their enforcement is necessary. How, in 
other words, do the unions make their rules effective? The 
most important officer for this purpose is the business agent 
or walking delegate. He is practically the field agent of the 
local union. He investigates and attempts to adjust infrac- 
tions of rules, examines working cards to prevent the employ- 
ment of “scab” workmen, and sees that the wage-scale is not 
cut. In New York before the formation of the present Em- 
ployers’ Association, most of the building trades’ delegates. 
were empowered to call strikes, and through the agency of the 
board of walking delegates with which individual delegates 
were affiliated to order sympathetic strikes. This excessive 
power resulted in a disgraceful reign of corruption and vio- 
lence, which in the end broke up the board. Under the 
present plan of arbitration the authority of the business agent: 
to call strikes and with it a great part of his power has been 
taken from him.t In Chicago before the lockout of 1900, 
the business agent was not only at liberty to visit the job where: 
men were working, but he could with the consent of the board 
of business agents actually call a strike. So serious was his. 
interference with business that in every subsequent agreement 
signed in Chicago between the trades in the employers’ as- 
sociation and the unions, provision was made that no person 
except the employer or his representative should have the 
right to give orders during working hours to the men on the 
building. In the Chicago sheet-metal workers’ agreement 
(1903) the same rule appears, but it is nullified by allowing 


1“ Arbitration Plan, Building Trades Employers’ Association, 1903” 
(New York, 1904), sec. 2. But see sec. 30, ‘‘ By-laws of District Coun- 
cil of Carpenters, 1903” (New York, n. d.). 

2 We shall have occasion to refer to the rules of the Chicago Employ- 
ers’ Association which appear in every agreement between the unions. 
and the employers’ association. They are here given in full: 
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the business agent to transact during the hours of work 
“whatever legitimate business he may have to perform.” 
The business agent, despite all rules to the contrary, visits the 
job and oversees the men while at work. Even where shorn 
of much of his power by the abolition of the boards through 
which he formerly worked, as in New York and Chicago, he is 
still the most important member of the locals. He is the paid 
officer of the union who comes into closest touch with the 
journeymen and has the greatest practical knowledge of local 
working conditions. 

There are two other union officials whose duty it is to main- 
tain standard working conditions,—the steward and the fore- 
man. The steward is usually elected by the men from among 
their number immediately upon starting work, but receives 
no extra compensation for his services. He examines the 
working cards of members, reports infractions of the rules to 
the business agent, and can even in certain cases, examine the 
pay of members to see that they are not receiving below the 
minimum rate. The steward is thus the representative of 
the journeymen and a lieutenant of the business agent. The 
method of choosing the steward differs. Occasionally, as in 
the Cleveland carpenters’ union, he is selected by the business 
agent. In other cases no deliberate selection is made, but the 
first union man employed acts as steward. Sometimes, as 
among the New York carpenters, each man acts as steward 
in turn. As a matter of fact, the rules regarding the steward 
are lax. Some contractors really do not know who is steward, 


1. That there shall be no limitation as to the amount of work a man 
shall perform during his working day. 

2. That there shall be no restriction of the use of any machinery or 
tools. 

3. That there shall be no restriction of the use of any manufactured 
material, except prison made. 

4. That no person shall have the right to interfere with the workmen 
during working hours. 

5. That the use of apprentices shall not be prohibited. 

6. That the foreman shall be the agent of the employer. 
- 7. That all workmen are at liberty to work for whomsoever they see 

t. 


8. That all employers are at liberty to employ and discharge whom- 
‘soever they see fit. 
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and the local frequently pays no attention to the man who is 
to act in that capacity. On the part of the men the position 
of steward is regarded as irksome. Added responsibility with 
no additional pay, together with the common feeling that the 
steward is likely to be the first man discharged in case of 
scarcity of work, makes the position an unwelcome honor. Of 
late more attention has been given to protecting the steward. 
Rules similar to this of the carpenters of New York are com- 
mon: “If a steward should be victimized for attending to his 
d»ties the borough committee shall investigate the case and 
take such steps as they find proper.” 

The rules regarding the foreman are entirely local regula- 
tions. But, in general, a foreman working at a craft is con- 
sidered a journeyman and whenever the unions are able to 
enforce the closed shop, the non-union foreman or superin- 
tendent is forbidden to work at the trade. If his position be 
purely directive he is not compelled to join the union. The 
foreman is the representative of the employer and is supposed 
to take care of his interests. His position thus is complicated 
by a divided allegiance, for while receiving from the employer 
additional pay for this service, he is still a member of the 
union. There is much complaint of this on the part of cer- 
tain contractors, who assert with some justice that it is im- 
possible for the foreman to be a true representative of the em- 
ployers’ interests if his associates, habits, and sympathies are 
union. On the other hand, the unions—in particular those 
which enforce the closed shop—can see no reason why an ex- 
ception should be made in the case of a journeyman simply 
because he has the luck or the ability to be chosen foreman 
by his employer. They also argue that nothing co:ning 
properly within the scope of the foreman’s duties can bring 
him in conflict either with the union or the employer. The 
foreman sees to it that the men start and stop work at the 
proper time, and that the provisions of the agreement are 
not violated by them. In nearly all agreements made since 
1901 in Chicago it is provided: “The foreman—if a union 
man—shall not be subject to the rules of his union while act- 
ing as foreman, and no fines shall be entered against him by 
his union for any cause whatever, while acting in such 
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capacity.” It is extremely doubtful if this law can be en- 
forced by the contractors, as they have no control over the 
internal workings of the union. 

The chief trade rules enforced in the building trades fall 
into four classes : 

1. Rules to maintain the standard rate of wages. 

2. Rules to restrict or limit output. 

3. Rules to govern trade jurisdiction. 

4. Rules to maintain union conditions of work. 

(1) The theory of the standard or minimum rate of wages 
and the principles which should determine it, need not con- 
cern us here. But apart from the rate itself, certain rules are 
enforced in the building trades in order to maintain the rate. 
The wage scales in the building trades are drawn in great de- 
tail, covering many minor points. In all the trades, the 
provision for the payment of a certain minimum amount per 
hour is supplemented either by an absolute restriction of 
overtime work, except in emergencies, or by a provision that 
time and a half, or double time, shall be paid for all work 
done before or after the regular hours. A common provision 
in local constitutions and agreements is that the same pay be 
given to the journeyman engaged upon out-of-town work that 
he would receive if he worked in his home locality. There are 
also provisions for the payment of mileage and board and for 
the payment of car-fare in going to and from the job; in 
the case of work done in the local jurisdiction, the time 
spent in going from job to job is included in the hours of 
work. 

Certain of the unions limit the number of employers who 
may do journeyman’s work, on the ground that it would be 
impossible to maintain the standard rate of wages in a craft, 
if journeymen were allowed, nominally as employers, to work 
at any price. In the building trades little or no capital is 
required to start in a small way as a contractor; and under- 
bidding on small jobs would threaten the standard rate. Mr. 
Gubbins of the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Union stated before 


' These provisions are found in numerous local agreements, and in the 
international agreement of the Elevator Constructors (sec. 8). 
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the Industrial Commission: “ We have to limit a firm to 
one member working on any one building. If we do not, ten 
men could get together and form a firm and those ten men 
could work. The general contractor takes a job cheap and he 
loses. If those ten men took a job cheap they would not 
make $3 a day where the regular rate is four. We have to 
guard against that.” The number of journeymen members 
of a firm allowed among the Bricklayers and Masons is two. 
The Plumbers are more drastic in requiring any member who 
starts in business for himself to resign.1 The Carpenters’ 
Union provides more liberally that “a member can remain a 
contractor or enter into the business of contracting, provided 
he pays the scale of wages, obeys trade rules, and hires none 
but union men and complies with the constitution and does 
not do lump-work, piece-work, and sub-contract; and further 
provided that he is not and does not become a member of any 
contractors’ or employers’ union.” ? The Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers leave it optional 
with the locals to accept or reject contractors.® 

The provisions prohibiting “ lumping ” and sub-contracting 
are closely allied to the rules limiting the number of em- 
ployers who may work at the trade. Hither prohibition would 
be ineffective without the other. The terms “lumper” and 
“sub-contractor ” are used interchangeably to describe the 
man who takes a part of the work from the contractor, and 
agrees to do this work for a specified sum and in a certain time. 
The unions fear that contracts of this kind will serve as a 
subterfuge in cutting the wage scale and in violating the 
union’s rules. The sub-contractors are likely to be small em- 
ployers of little standing in the trade, or a group of journey- 
men who have formed a permanent or temporary partnership, 
and who intend to work the job themselves, and hope to make. 
an added profit by the violation of union rules. The 
“Jumper” is, thus, frequently an irresponsible party who 


1+ Constitution of the United Association of Plumbers, 1902 ” (Chi- 
cago, n. d.), Article 2, sec. 7. 

2 «‘ Constitution, 1903” (Indianapolis, n. d.), p. 48. 

3“ Constitution of the Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers, 1904” 
(Lafayette, n. d.), sec. 40. 
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feels no obligation to the union, and who, because of his weak 
position in the trade, has little to lose by the union’s enmity. 
Wherever “lumping ” is largely practised, it is likely to end 
in piece-work. In strongly unionized cities, where the union’s 
good will is an asset to be prized by the contractor, the sub- 
contract system is becoming obsolete. But where the unions 
are weak and where the contractors are small and have little 
capital, sub-contracting is still practised, and, unless re- 
stricted, might result in the destruction of collective bargain- 
ing, and a return to a wage scale based upon individual needs 
and peculiarities. 

The objection most frequently heard against sub-contract- 
ing is that the “lumper” is a piece-worker. With nothing 
but his labor, he contracts to do a certain amount of work 
for a specified sum in a certain time with slight regard for 
the standard rate in the craft and in direct violation of the 
well-nigh universal union rule against piece-work. This op- 
position to a system of payment, which on its face seems to 
be the more equitable, based as it is upon the productivity of 
the individual artisan, has its origin in the fear that payment 
by the piece will result in the gradual reduction of the piece 
wage, and that in the end the fast worker will receive no 
more than he formerly obtained on a time wage, while the 
slower workman will receive considerably less. If the union 
is strong enough to maintain a minimum rate per hour, there 
seems to be no reason why it should not be strong enough to 
maintain a minimum wage per piece. ‘The piece-work system 
is feared also, because it is believed that it will cause the men 
to work so rapidly that there will not be enough work to go 
around. The general introduction of piece-work in the build- 
ing trades is impracticable. An equitable piece-work sys- 
tem must be based upon uniformity of product. In bottle- 
blowing, or factory work, where the men do uniform work, 
and where the product does not vary, or varies slightly, piece 
payment may be the method employed; but in the building 
trades, where the products vary with every building, where 
unforeseen difficulties arise at every step, piece-work is im- 
practicable. The piece-payment system is not unknown in 
the building trades, but it is chiefly used in mills employ- 
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ing wood workers, and even here it is opposed by the union. 
It is expressly stated in the constitution and by-laws (1903) 
of the district council of New York City of the Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators that paper hangers shall be 
paid by the piece. 

The unions’ rules relating to the helper are also chiefly in- 
tended to maintain the standard rate. The helper must not 
be confounded with the apprentice. The latter is in training 
to become a journeyman. He uses journeymen’s tools; he is 
permitted, if efficient, to do journeyman’s work, and he is 
under the supervision of the journeymen’s union. The helper 
or laborer except in a few of the trades is not in training; he 
is not allowed to use journeymen’s tools, and in most cases he 
belongs to an independent union. As his name implies, he 
helps the journeyman; he is supposed to do the unskilled 
work and to lend a hand when required to do so. It often 
happens that the helper knows as much of a journeyman’s 
work as the journeyman himself. Since the helper receives a 
lower wage than the journeyman, the employer usually wishes 
to hire more helpers and less journeymen. The unions, in 
order to maintain the standard rate, fix the number of helpers 
a journeyman may have. The following clause found in the 
Dubuque steam fitters’ agreement (1903) is typical: “The 
journeyman steam-fitter may use a helper who has worked 
at the trade any length of time, but he cannot use more than 
one helper or pipe handler. Helpers shall do no jobbing or 
other work except under the supervision of a journeyman 
steam fitter. Any previous offense shall bar him from being 
further employed in any union shop.” An exception to the 
general prohibition of the helper or laborer doing journey- 
man’s work, appears in the agreement of the Chicago Masons’ 
and Builders’ Association with the hod carriers and building 
laborers’ union. “A laborer has the right to work in any 
other trade or work he sees fit, for any employer who will give 
him work, it being understood that he shall demand, and re- 
ceive, the wages agreed upon in this joint arbitration agree- 
ment and working rules under all circumstances.” This is 
in line with the open-shop idea in Chicago, but it is only in 
rare instances that a hod carrier becomes a journeyman. 
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Certain of the unions, such as the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Steam Fitters and 
Helpers of the United States and Canada, and the National 
Association of Steam Fitters and Helpers of America include 
helpers in their organization. In these cases the helpers are 
practically apprentices, and the separate helpers’ locals are 
apprentices’ unions. Thus the Plumbers provide: “Steam 
or Gas Fitters’ Helpers applying for membership in a steam 
or gas fitters’ local shall pass a satisfactory examination as 
steam or gas fitter before they can become eligible to member- 
ship.” The close relationship between the helper and the 
journeyman in such unions is shown by the following provi- 
sion of the Plumbers: “ In cities where a local union of steam 
fitters or steam fitters’ helpers exists, steam fitters going on 
out of town work shall work with no helpers except those who 
belong to the United Association.” ? The rival organization, 
the National Association, has a similar rule, “In towns and 
cities where the fitters and helpers are organized, fitters shall 
work with none but union helpers, and helpers shall work with 
none but union fitters, under a penalty to be decided on by 
the locals concerned.” The alliance between the helpers and 
journeymen in these trades is closer than in the other trades 
where the helpers or laborers have distinct organizations. 
The disinclination of the New York Employers’ Association 
to give representation to the unskilled trades threatened for 
this reason at one time to defeat the arbitration plan. These 
unions do not ordinarily forbid the helper to do journeyman’s 
work or to handle journeyman’s tools, yet in some locals this 
rule is found. In the Portsmouth, N. H., agreement provi- 
sion is made that “helpers shall not in any case have use 
of tools.” 

Among the rules intended to maintain the standard rate, 
perhaps the one open to severest criticism is that of the Stone 
Cutters forbidding the transportation of cut stone from one 
place to another except where the shipment is permitted by 


‘Constitution of Plumbers, 1902” (Chicago, n. d.), Article 
26. 
27b., Article 25, sec. 18. 
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the union into whose jurisdiction the stone is shipped.t_ This 
rule, narrow in its conception, was originally intended to 
prevent the use of “scab” cut stone. In practice it acts as a 
form of protective tariff insuring to each union a kind of 
local monopoly. Owing to the introduction of machinery 
the conditions of labor vary greatly in the stone cutting in- 
dustry, probably more than in any other craft in the build- 
ing trades. The result of the rule, if effective, would be to 
form a series of non-competing groups, to increase the cost of 
labor and consequently of cut stone. Thus, recently, an order 
was given to a Baltimore contractor for stone to be shipped 
to Washington. While the contract was being executed the 
Washington local refused to receive the Baltimore stone. The 
result was a forced lockout of the Baltimore stone cutters, al- 
though there was no grievance in Baltimore. As we shall see 
hereafter, the Stone Cutters’ convention of 1904 has some- 
what modified this rule. 

Considered in another aspect, this rule may be classed 
among those which are intended to “ make work.” It is evi- 
dent that those places having superior machine equipment 
or better shipping facilities are, by the enforcement of the 
tule, prevented from utilizing their economic advantages. 
The total amount of work to be done is thus increased, and 
work is made for the men in less favored localities. The 
general result is that the concentration of the industry, 
favored by the machine, is hindered by union regulation. 

(2) Rules to restrict the output or “ make work” include 
restrictions on the use of machinery, of improved tools, of 
certain manufactured products, and more general rules, which 
in words, or by implication, restrict the output of the indi- 
vidual worker. The desire to restrict the output arises from 
the very prevalent theory among trade unionists that the less 
work a man does the more there will be to do. This phi- 
losophy is embodied in the proverb, “ Whether you work by 
the piece or work by the day, decreasing the hours increases 
the pay.” The extent to which this theory is held appears in 


1“ Constitution of Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, 1903 ” 
(Washington, n. d.), Article 12, sec. 1. 
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the letters from trade unionists printed in labor papers. In 
the Plumbers’ Journal for April, 1899, a writer commenting 
on the result of the strike in Chicago says, “ The half-holiday 
no doubt will be a great benefit in giving work to some of our 
idle brothers. Personally I consider it of greater value than 
the raise of wages.” In the same article overtime work is 
opposed because of the abundance of men without jobs who 
should work during the regular working hours. 

It is only in rare instances in the building trades, however, 
that we find the union making a specific stint of work the rule 
for its members. Though it is often asserted by contractors 
that members of the union do not work to their full capacity, 
it is by no means a universal complaint, even among con- 
tractors in the same trade and in the same locality. The 
unionist generally declares that he is willing to do a fair day’s 
work, and denies that it is a part of his unionism to loaf. He 
does, however, object to the so-called “rusher ”—a man who 
does more than an average day’s work with the express pur- 
pose of setting a pace. It would not be possible to state that 
there is no loafing in order to make work, or that in excep- 
tional cases a man may not be discriminated against because 
of excessive skill; but the direct limitation of the output is 
not an issue among the contractors in comparison with certain 
other rules in the crafts. In the New York agreement of the 
plasterers, certain amounts of work are stated as a fair day’s 
work, but so liberal are these allowances that the contractors 
would be perfectly satisfied if the plasterers were able to do 
the amount of work specified. In Chicago, prior to the lock- 
out of 1900, there were direct limitations on the output among 
several of the unions, particularly the plumbers, but since the 
unions’ defeat in that struggle, these limitations have been 
removed. 

While it cannot be said that the unions make it a rule to 
limit by a direct ad formal stint the amount of work to be 
done, there are certain rules which clearly limit production. 
The rule of the Bricklayers and Masons against putting up the 
line more than one row at a time except in cases of obstruc- 
tion, the rule against laying bricks with more than one hand, 
or spreading mortar with any implement except a trowel are 
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rules which restrict the number of bricks that can be laid per 
hour; but they cause little complaint, and are justified by 
both contractor and journeyman as requisite for the careful 
laying of bricks and placing of stone. The Plumbers forbid 
the use of the bicycle in going from job to job because a man 
can go more quickly in that manner than on the cars or by 
walking.*. The Plumbers further attempt to limit the output 
in a somewhat more important manner. Their constitution 
contains this admonition, “ Realizing that at the present time 
the work of our trade is being gradually taken from us by 
reason of certain classes of manufactured articles, it is a 
necessity that we should take some united steps to stop the use 
of such plumbing goods as we deem injurious to our trade 
[here follows a list of manufactured articles] and we further 
recommend that all members advocate the use of iron sewer- 
age exclusively in the construction of all buildings in their 
respective localities, believing that it will benefit the health of 
the community and create a demand for more skilled labor.” ? 

The regulation of machinery is left in most cases to the 
local unions ; but among the stone cutters, where the “ planer ” 
has displaced many men, there are vigorous national rules 
restricting its use. Until 1904, the machine policy of the 
national union was not clearly defined.* The rule, referred 
to in another connection, which forbids the transportation of 
cut stone from one place to another unless the interchange is 
mutually agreeable, was utilized as one of the methods em- 
ployed in checking the use of machine-cut stone. The locals 
were required to make every effort possible to prevent the in- 
troduction of the planers in a jurisdiction where planers had 
not yet been introduced ; but since the absolute prohibition of 
the planer was impossible, the locals might allow the use of 
the planer in their locality. All planers were to be operated 
by stone cutters, and the planer was not permitted to be used 
more than the hours per day worked by the stone cutters in 
that local. The same policy of restriction was used against 
the stone-pick. Its use was to be discouraged in every manner 

1“ Constitution, 1902” (Chicago, n. d.), Article 23, sec. 1. 


2 7Tb., Article 22, sec. 1. 
3 «*Oonstitution, 1903” (Washington, n, d.), Article 12, secs. 1-4. 
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and in no case should the pick be used on any stone that was 
to be shipped to any place where the pick was not used.* 

In the convention of 1904 the question of the planer and 
the kindred subject, the importation of cut stone, was the 
main topic discussed. The debate showed that the restriction 
of the planer had not been successful, and brought out clearly 
the antagonism in interests between the shipping points and 
the non-shipping points. The smaller locals feared that if 
they had no power to restrict the shipping of cut stone into 
their jurisdictions, they would be forced out of existence. 
The rules passed at this convention were designed chiefly to 
control the planer where it had been introduced. The locals 
are required to rigidly enforce the rule that all planers within 
the jurisdiction of the union shall be operated by members of 
the union. The machine is to run only eight hours per day, 
but in case of necessity a double shift will be allowed. This is 
‘a concession over the previous rule, which did not provide for 
a double shift. Planer men must receive the same rate of pay 
as other members of the local. Furthermore, members of the 
Association are prohibited from cutting, fitting, or setting any 
machine-cut stone unless the machines are operated and con- 
trolled by members of the Association. The greatest modifi- 
cation, however, was made in the rules governing the transpor- 
tation of cut stone. In place of the blanket prohibition 
against shipping cut stone except where the interchange was 
mutually agreeable, the present law provides that cut stone 
may be shipped “ from branches where planers are operated 
by stone cutters, and where wages and hours are equal at the 
time the contract was let. But in no case shall planer-cut 
stone be shipped into the jurisdiction of any branch that has 
succeeded in keeping the planer out of their jurisdiction.” 
This rule makes absolute the prohibition of the importation | 
of planer-cut stone into jurisdictions where it has not been in- 
troduced, but it takes away from the locals the arbitrary power 
to place an embargo upon any stone they see fit. Hand-cut 


‘stone also may be shipped between branches, wages and hours 
being equal. 


1 “ By-laws, 1903” (Washington, n. d.), Article 14. 
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The locals also have power to add restrictive rules. Certain 
locals are content with the constitutional provision that the 
union shall control the machine; other locals, in an attempt to 
directly limit the displacement of labor, require that a certain 
number of journeymen shall be employed for each machine 
used. While the number of men displaced varies with the 
size of the machine and with the quality of the stone, the 
limits of displacement are from eight to fourteen men per 
machine. In Salt Lake City twelve men must be employed 
on a double planer. This is the largest number of journey- 
men per machine of which there is record. In New York 
five stone cutters must be employed for each man employed at 
the planing machine, and when five stone cutters are dis- 
charged or suspended one planer hand must also be discharged 
or suspended, and so on till a final suspension of work. 

The policy of restriction has not been successful. While it 
unquestionably has delayed the displacement due to the use 
of the machine, it has also caused a serious secession of mem- 
bers from the Union to a rival organization, which does not 
restrict the use of the machine. The policy of the Stone 
Cutters does not take into account the readiness with which 
other material may be substituted for stone. Brick, tile, 
terra-cotta, etc., come into close competition with stone, and it 
is only by making stone cheap that its use in buildings can be 
increased. The planing machine tends to extend the use of 
stone by reducing its cost. Furthermore, the policy of the 
Union is not regarded as a temporary experiment, designed to 
enable the craft to pass without unnecessary hardship to the 
machine stage. If the restriction of the planer gave evidence 
of being only a temporary affair, if a decrease of apprentices 
were provided for, or if admission into the craft had been 
made more difficult, so as to make the membership correspond 
in some manner, even if roughly, with the new requirements 
of the craft, the machine policy of the Stone Cutters might 
be in some degree justified. But on the contrary, the stone 
cutting trade faces more and more the inroads of machinery 
and offers only a cumbrous and ineffectual opposition to the 
inevitable. The opposition of the employers and internal 
dissension are the results. 
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(3) Every union in the building trades attempts to define 
by “jurisdictional rules” the kind of work over which it 
claims authority. It frequently happens that the work of one 
craft encroaches upon the work of another or that a new union 
attempts to take the field against an older one. ‘Thus serious 
disputes arise, for if a union once succeeds in gaining a 
particular class of work for its craft, it will make every effort 
to keep it. These disputes have grown both in complexity and 
number in recent years, until in certain localities and trades 
they have become the most important and most difficult of all 
union problems. The great increase in the number of juris- 
dictional disputes is the direct outcome of the radical changes 
in the methods of constructing large buildings. New ma- 
terials are being used which require specialists ; comparatively 
unimportant trades of a score of years ago are now of the ut- 
most importance; work is being performed in factory and 
yard which formerly was done on the building, and machinery 
is doing work that was formerly done by hand. With this 
specialization in industry new unions have come into existence, 
and old unions have been obliged to adjust their boundaries 
to the changing conditions. 

Up to the present the unions have not met the problems 
satisfactorily, and it is not too much to say that no union 
problem seems further from a permanent solution than that of 
inter-union relations. The most obvious method of settling 
jurisdictional difficulties is for some central body with power 
to enforce its verdict to judge between the disputants. The 
American Federation of Labor and the Building Trades 
Alliance have attempted to do this, with only partial success; 
for however just their decisions may be, they have not the 
power to force a recalcitrant union to obey. Very frequently 
the disputes are not brought before central bodies but ‘are left 
to local settlement. In the hands of an unscrupulous busi- 
ness agent, they frequently become the pretext for calling 
strikes. One of the main purposes in the formation of the 
present New York Employers’ Association was the settlement 
of local jurisdiction disputes, and it is significant that by far 
the most important and most numerous cases brought before 
the board of arbitration have been cases of jurisdiction. 
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The important jurisdiction dispute between the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and the Amalgamated 
Woodworkers will serve as an illustration of a jurisdictional 
dispute occasioned by the transfer of work from the building 
to a factory. The United Brotherhood claims all work on 
materials used in buildings, whether done in the shop or at the 
building. The Woodworkers, on the other hand, assert that 
their craft is distinct from the Carpenters and that this justi- 
fies them in claiming the shop work for themselves. With the 
increasing use of machine-made materials the question became 
more and more important to both organizations. 

In 1894 the Carpenters entered into a jurisdictional agree- 
ment with the Machine Woodworkers. After the amalgama- 
tion of the Furniture Workers’ Union and the Machine ‘Wood- 
workers into the Amalgamated Woodworkers, the agreement 
was abrogated by the United Brotherhood. At the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in 1901 the Car- 
penters charged that woodworkers in Boston were doing car- 
penters’ work ; and it was urged that if this were not corrected 
the charter of the Amalgamated Woodworkers should be taken 
away. No action was taken at the time, but at the convention 
of 1902, the executive council brought in a report in which the 
application of the United Brotherhood was denied and the posi- 
tion of the two unions clearly set forth. The report of the 
committee advised a conference between the two organizations 
and it was agreed that committees from both organizations 
should meet on March 1, 1903. An arbitrator was chosen and 
the well-known Downey decision gave the work in dispute to 
the Amalgamated Woodworkers. The United Brotherhood 
refused to accept the decision of the arbitrator and took an 
appeal to the convention of 1903. The United Brotherhood 
also demanded that the label of the Amalgamated Wood- 
workers be taken away. The appeal of the United Brother- 
hood was denied and the Downey decision affirmed. While 
the decision of the American Federation of Labor is definite, 
it is not probable that it will have much result. Certainly the 
feeling engendered is as high now as ever, and the determina- 
tion of the Carpenters to aa ee position seems as 
strong as ever. UNIVERSITY 
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The jurisdictional disputes are most frequently fights against 
the breaking up of an old craft into new ones. The dispute of 
the United Association of Plumbers and the National Associa- 
tion of Steam Fitters is a dispute of this kind. The Steam 
Fitters came into existence with the introduction of steam 
heating into houses and the use of galvanized iron piping. 
The Plumbers claim jurisdiction over all piping, whether iron 
or lead. The Steam Fitters insist that working with iron 
piping is not plumbers’ work, that it requires special training 
and forms a distinct craft. 

Both the National Association and the United Association 
belong to the American Federation of Labor, and the settle- 
ment of their disputes was referred to that organization. In 
the Kansas City convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1898 the National Association was given a charter. 
The committee to which the matter was referred decided, 
despite the opposition of the Plumbers, that the two crafts 
were distinct; but the Plumbers were allowed to keep all the 
steam fitters already affiliated with them—without any inter- 
ference on the part of the Steam Fitters. This decision of the 
Federation of Labor did not settle the dispute and there has 
since been constant bickering between the two unions. The 
Plumbers have not ceased trying to extend their organization 
among the Steam Fitters, nor have the Steam Fitters hesitated 
to draw members from the Plumbers’ Union. In 1901 the 
Plumbers asked for the revocation of the charter of the Steam 
Fitters, but their request was refused. Between 1899 and 
1901 the Steam Fitters added to their original name the 
words “ General Pipe Fitters.” This extension of the juris- 
diction was not allowed by the Federation and the name was 
not used. After a conference between the two associations at 
which no understanding was reached, three referees were 
chosen from the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor—Samuel Gompers, Thomas I. Kidd, and John B. 
Lennon. It was decided that the Steam Fitters should give 
up all the plumbers who had joined their organization, under 
penalty of having their charter revoked. The Steam Fitters 
claimed that all its members joined voluntarily and not on ac- 
count of coercion. At the New Orleans convention, 1902, it 
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was decided to submit the matter in dispute to an arbitration 
committee, composed of members of the two associations and 
a representative of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Gompers chose as that representative Mr. Frank L. Rist. 
After a protracted discussion, Mr. Rist gave the following 
decision: “In my opinion the strict recognition of the 
autonomy of the trade of plumbing, gas fitting, hot water 
fitting, and pipe fitting in general can best be preserved 
and the interests of all concerned by a flat recognition. 
Therefore I advise that the National Association accept 
the offer of the United Association as set forth as before 
indicated. My decision is in favor of merging both organiza- 
tions into one body and jurisdiction.” In this case as in that. 
of the Carpenters and Woodworkers the decision has not been 
obeyed and the contest is still bitter. 

The recent history of the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Union 
shows how the change in building conditions and the conse- 
quent jurisdictional disputes may change the traditional 
policy of a union. This union is probably the best organized. 
and most independent of the unions in the building trades. 
It has felt strong enough in the past to isolate itself from the 
general movements and alliances with which most of the other 
trades are affiliated. Within the last five years, however, a 
strong sentiment in favor of joining the American Federation 
of Labor has grown up within the Union. This movement, 
which is being fostered by the most influential members of 
the Union, is largely due to the fact that other trades are en- 
croaching upon the work of the bricklayers and masons and 
the necessity is felt of an alliance with an organization which 
has some influence, even if slight, in settling jurisdictional 
disputes. A large part of the Union believes that the policy 
of isolation is inadequate to the rapidly changing conditions 
of the trade. New materials and processes which formerly 
did not compete with the bricklayers’ and stone-masons’ craft 
are now competing actively with it. This condition is bring- 
ing with it a train of disputes involving endless trouble. 
Moreover, specialization within the trade is causing secession 
from the Union, as well as the formation of smaller unions of 
trades which were formerly included with the older Union. 
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The Bricklayers and Masons have at present jurisdictional 
disputes, of more or less importance, with the Stone Cutters’ 
Union, the Electricians, the Elevator Constructors, and prob- 
ably most important of all with the Terra Cotta and Tile 
Workers. 

In the report of the president of the American Federation 
of Labor for 1903, Mr. Gompers pointed out the gravity of the 
situation with respect to jurisdictional disputes in the follow- 
ing words: “ It becomes my painful duty to again call atten- 
tion to the very grave danger which confronts our movement 
by reason of the internecine strife due to the conflicting claims 
of jurisdiction. Owing to the acuteness of this question, last 
year, the New Orleans convention made most strenuous efforts 
to bring about a solution of the various conflicting claims then 
made. Had all the organizations affected yielded in good 
faith to the suggestions made and conclusions reached, the con- 
vention would have fully merited the tribute ascribed to it 
and which it deserved in being designated the ‘ peace conven- 
tion’ of the labor movement. In not many instances, how- 
ever, have the organizations departed from their original 
claims, while several others by their violation of their pledges 
to that convention, to cease hostilities and to abide by the 
awards of the impartial arbitration or of decisions reached by 
the convention itself, have rendered conditions if possible still 
worse.” A bare statement of the disputes in the building 
trades which came up for adjudication before the American 
Federation of Labor in 1903 will show justification for Mr. 
Gompers’ statement. The Electrical Workers and Machinists 
objected to a charter being granted to the Elevator Construct- 
ors. The Plumbers had disputes with the Metal Workers 
and the Electrical Workers over the question of conduit work, 
which was finally granted to the Electrical Workers. The 
Sheet Metal Workers contended with the Painters as to which 
union should do the glazing in metallic skylights and sashes, 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters with the Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers over the jurisdiction of wood lathing. 

But the harm done to the unions is only one side of the 
picture. A corresponding injury is done the employer. His 
work may be stopped without warning by the conflicting 
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claims of two or more unions. Jurisdictional disputes were a 
principal cause of strikes in New York prior to the formation 
of the present Employers’ Association, and were ended only by 
sending the arch offender to Sing Sing and in breaking up the 
body whose policy was largely dictated by him. Until the 
unions themselves gain more respect for the decisions of their 
arbitration tribunals and central bodies, and until they give 
them power to enforce their decrees, the question of trade 
jurisdiction will be an irritating one in the trade-union world. 

(4) The provision for the “closed” or “union” shop is 
in the opinion of the unionist the basic rule which makes the 
enforcement of other trade rules possible. It is not proposed 
in this paper to discuss the ethical or the legal aspect of the 
ease. From the former point of view, there are as many 
opinions as there are many minds, and the law is as yet un- 
settled. We shall simply state the opinions of the building 
trades upon this point, and attempt to show some of the forms 
which the opposition to the “ open shop ” takes. Every union 
is strongly in favor of the “ closed shop ” in its special trade; 
but, furthermore, among most of the unions there is a strong 
sympathetic feeling which opposes the employment of non- 
union labor in any craft. This feeling is fostered by the 
building trades’ councils and by the alliances which exist in 
most of the large cities, whose function it is to deliberate upon 
the state of the trade and to devise ways and means for united 
action. Consequently, in speaking of the closed shop in 
reference to the building trades we usually mean the closed 
shop as applied to the whole group. A notable exception to 
this rule is the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Union. This or- 
ganization, which is the best managed of any in the trades, has 
consistently kept itself free from these alliances, and while 
its members unquestionably feel strongly upon the closed shop 
in kindred trades the Union has remained content with se- 
curing the closed shop for its own members. 

The unions’ position on the question of the employment of 
non-union men is clear. The great fear is that the so-called 
“ open shop ” will in reality amount to a “closed shop ” with 
union men excluded. If an influx of non-union men be al- 
lowed, it may result in a reduction of wages, an increase of 
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hours and a general breaking down of union conditions. This 
fear is not unfounded. The building trades have succeeded 
in many places in gaining the eight-hour day, in maintaining 
a high standard wage, and in eliminating the sub-contractor. 
This has not been accomplished because of any scarcity of men 
competent to engage in the building trades. The trades are 
continually threatened by a large body of men more or less able 
to pursue many of the trades such as carpentry, plumbing, 
bricklaying, and painting. Nor is this a temporary condition. 
It has existed since the formation of the unions and in certain 
erafts, notably carpentering and painting, where the trade is 
soon learned, it bids fair to be an increasing menace. The 
introduction of machinery and the division of the work be- 
tween the building and factory has subdivided the crafts and 
made them easier to learn. As a consequence, the standard 
wage is constantly threatened by a possible influx of non- 
unionists. 

The close bond between the different unions in the building 
trades is shown by this rule, which is found in many of the 
agreements between employers and unions: “ A sympathetic 
strike when ordered by the building trades’ council will not be 
a violation of this agreement.” Wherever, therefore, the 
unions are able to force the exclusive employment of union 
men they will do so. The experience of the Chicago contract- 
ors is interesting in this connection. After the defeat of the 
unions in the great lockout of 1900, the contractors’ associa- 
tion succeeded in forcing on the unions the following agree- 
ment insuring the open shop: “ That all the workmen are at 
liberty to work for whomsoever they see fit. That all employers 
are at liberty to employ and discharge whomsoever they see fit.” 
Provision was also made “ That the rights of the individual 
workman and the individual employer are not to be interfered 
with by any rule, regulation, or threat of fine or punishment 
by either party thereto.” One of the great weaknesses of such 
rules is the practical impossibility of discovering whether the 
men have gone out at the order of the local or as individuals. 
No rule can force a man to work without his consent or 
against his will. 

The Chicago agreements now (1904) in force show that the 
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“open shop” in the building trades is hardly more than a 
pretense. In the steam-fitters’ agreement there is a clause 
which by implication gives steam-fitters’ work to members of 
the union but provides that there shall be no strikes because 
of the employment of non-union men. In the agreement of 
the hod carriers it is provided that they shall work with non- 
union laborers if union men cannot be secured in sufficient 
number, and that they shall not strike because non-union 
men in any other line of work are employed or in sympathy 
with men of their own craft when non-union laborers are em- 
ployed on other buildings. The employers are at liberty to 
employ whomsoever they see fit, but preference is to be given 
to the parties to the agreement. Provisions of this sort are 
not uncommon in the agreements, but it is more than doubt- 
ful if they are lived up to. The carpenters’ agreement is self- 
contradictory. Starting with the usual open-shop clause, it 
provides against sympathetic strikes because of the employ- 
ment of non-union men; but the agreement further provides: 
that carpenters may refuse to work with anyone who is not a. 
member of the union and also that laborers shall not be allowed’ 
to do carpenters’ work. Both of these propositions are im: 
direct violation of the absolute right to discharge or employ 
which was formally asserted. In spite of the agreement, as: 
explicit as it could well be made, the “ closed shop ” prevails im 
Chicago. The only exception found by the present writer was 
in the case of the shop hands among the marble workers. 

In New York we have a-most interesting development of 
the closed-shop controversy. The trouble in New York was 
caused by the corruption of certain union officials, jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and sympathetic strikes. The Employers’ 
Association, which up to that time had been little more than 
a social club for contractors in the different crafts, at the sug- 
gestion of a few of its members determined to take an active 
part in labor matters. It was at first suggested that the 
organization should be a fighting one and should endeavor to 
root out the unions, but it was discovered that certain of the 
most influential crafts had “ closed-shop ” agreements which 
they could not afford to break. This consideration, together 
with the counsel of the less radical members of the association, 
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led to the formulation of a plan in which the “closed shop ” 
was recognized. It was agreed that if the union should not 
be able to supply sufficient labor the question should be ar- 
bitrated by individuals representing that trade; but if the 
scarcity of workmen should continue, the matter should be 
brought to the general arbitration board for settlement. In 
return for the “closed shop,” the unions agreed to have all 
disputes submitted to arbitration before a strike was ordered. 
This plan met strong opposition which culminated in a great 
lockout in August, 1904. But if the plan be carried out in- 
telligently and honestly, it must result in bringing about a 
degree of stability in the trades that was lacking prior to the 
formation of the association. The recognition of the “ closed 
shop ” appears to be a concession to the inevitable. 

The fight for the “closed shop” is frequently extended to 
the use of “unfair” material, 7. e., material made by scab 
labor. The charge that “ scab” stone was imported into New 
York was the cause stated for calling off the unions of the 
Building Trades’ Alliance in 1904. In all Chicago agree- 
ments it is provided that there “ shall be no restriction to the 
use of any manufactured materials except prison made.” 
In New York, by agreement between the employers and the 
locals of the Stone Cutters, Marble Cutters, and Tile Layers, 
it was provided that no prepared marble and stone, or tile 
would be received within the jurisdiction of the unions and 
the employers’ associations unless prepared by parties to the 
agreement. Furthermore the locals agreed to work only for 
members of the Association, and the employers on their side 
do not employ anyone who is not a member of the locals 
signing the agreement. The unions and the employers were 
led into these agreements by the high price of labor in New 
York, and the higher fixed charges of business in these trades 
make it impossible to compete with material coming from 
localities where wages and fixed charges are lower. 

In the foregoing pages, the attempt has been made to give 
a fair idea of existing trade regulations in the building trades. 
The statement and discussion of the rules as they appear in 
print, whether in essays, agreements, journals, or constitu- 
tions, can only give a small idea of what these rules mean and 
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how they are carried out. Such trade rules are made ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the members of the unions. The 
interest of the employer, or of the worker outside the union, 
affects their policy only to a very small degree. The rules 
against “scabs,” against the use of unfair materials, and the 
restrictions in the use of machinery all show this. The union 
is organized to further the interests of its members in any 
manner consistent with law. Being a class organization, 
quasi-philanthropic motives do not dictate its policy, any 
more than they actuate employers’ associations. The failure 
of so many to realize this fact causes great misconception as 
to the scope and justification of trade rules. It is only when 
we consider trade rules from this point of view that we can 
hope to understand them or to appreciate their significance. 

But while the justification for many of the rules may be 
admitted, their administration and interpretation leaves much 
to be desired. The same rules that guide one local in peace 
may cause another local the greatest amount of trouble. This 
is not always due to differences in industrial conditions, but 
in the main to the personality of the contractors and officers 
of the union. In the building trades we have unionism in its 
erude form. Irresponsibility, corruption, and frequent 
strikes make this evident. When the national union is able 
to enforce its rules upon the locals, when the agreement is 
considered sacred, and jurisdictional disputes once decided 
remain decided, the way will be cleared for a more definite 
statement of trade rules in the building trades. 
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THE BENEFICIARY FEATURES OF THE RAILWAY 
UNIONS 


At present the railway employees of the United States 
number more than 1,000,000 persons, and upon them the 
maintenance of not less than one-sixteenth of the entire popu- 
lation depends. Over 300,000 of these employees are organ- 
ized in unions which from their beginning have made benefi- 
ciary features, in the form of insurance against death and 
disability, a chief concern. The railway employee has a 
choice of several forms of insurance organizations,—ordinary 
insurance companies, the associations maintained by the rail- 
roads, and finally those organized and managed entirely by 
the railway employees themselves. The distinctive character- 
istics of the last class are (a) that their membership is com- 
posed solely or chiefly of employees performing one kind of 
railway service—as engineers, conductors, or firemen—and 
(b) that they do not limit membership to the employees of a 
single railroad system. The railway unions whose insurance 
features are discussed in this paper are the oldest and most 
highly developed organizations among the railway employees 
of North America: the Grand Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America, and the International Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees. 

The oldest of these organizations, the Engineers, was 
formed at Detroit, August 17, 1863, as the “ Brotherhood 
of the Footboard,” and was reorganized at Indianapolis, Ind., 
_ August 17, 1864, under the present name. Under the orig- 
inal constitution, firemen and machinists, as well as en- 
gineers, were admitted; but since February 23, 1864, 
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membership had been restricted to locomotive engineers.* 
The Brotherhood was prosperous from the outset, and at the 
twenty-first convention in 1884, Grand Chief Arthur reported 
258 subordinate divisions with 16,000 members; and at the 
sixth biennial session in May, 1904, Grand Chief Stone re- 
ported 652 divisions with 46,400 members. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is not only the 
oldest of the railway unions, but was the first to institute 
national beneficiary features. Three years after its organiza- 
tion, in September, 1866, the grand division levied an assess- 
ment to raise a fund for “widows, and orphans and totally 
disabled members.” The law was unsatisfactory, and few sub- 
ordinate divisions paid the assessments prior to the Cincin- 
nati convention of October, 1867. The convention ordered all 
assessments paid at once, and on December 2, 1867, $1212.40 
was paid over to the chairman of the board of trustees. This 
was the nucleus of a fund which reached $10,787.63 on 
March 1, 1871. On account of charges of mismanagement 
and the slow growth of the fund, repeated efforts were made 
to repeal the “ fund ” law, but without success. At the Nash- 
ville convention of 1870, a committee appointed to consider 
the disposition of the fund at the expiration of the five years, 
recommended that the entire sum be paid back to the sub- 
ordinate divisions. The grand chief engineer opposed this 
use of the fund, which he regarded as the Brotherhood’s 
“strongest pillar.” ? 

Before the expiration of the five-year period, however, on 
December 3, 1867, the Brotherhood founded an insurance 
association.* On March 13, 1869, the secretary-treasurer re- 
ported: number of members admitted during 1868, 2426; 
amount of claims paid, $31,920; average amount of each 
claim, $1520.09; cost per member, $19. At Baltimore on 
October 21, 1869, by-laws were adopted providing for assess- 
ments of $1 per member for each death, and 50c. for each case 
of total disability, and at the annual convention of 1871, 


1 Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, February, 1867. 
3 1b., Vol. 5, p. 294. 

 16., Vol. 8, p. 282, 

‘ Jb., Vol. 4, p. 81. 
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President Sherman reported that for the three and one-half 
years of the life of the association there had been eighty-six 
deaths and eighty-eight assessments, aggregating $196,358.50, 
an average of $2257. The highest amount paid on any one 
claim was $3278. 

The industrial depression of the seventies decreased the 
membership, but with the revival of trade an increase set in. 
Since January 1, 1890, insurance has been compulsory upon 
all members of the Brotherhood under fifty years of age. In 
January, 1890, the association numbered about 8000, and on 
January 1, 1897, it had reached about 18,000. During the 
twenty-five years of voluntary insurance $3,122,669.61 was 
paid in death and disability benefits, and at the close of 1896 
this total had been increased to $5,771,214.61.1 

The next organization of railway employees to be formed 
was the “ Conductors’ Brotherhood,” at Mendota, IIll., July 
6, 1868. Being desirous of a more comprehensive organiza- 
tion a few conductors issued in November, 1868, a circular 
to the railway conductors of the United States and the Brit- 
ish Provinces. As a result of this effort, the Grand Division 
of the Order of Railway Conductors was organized at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on December 15, 1868.2 For a period of twenty- 
two years, the Order grew slowly against much opposition. 
From 1877 to 1890 the Order was exclusively beneficiary, 
and many of its members withdrew to organize the “ Grand 
International Brotherhood of Railway Conductors of 
America.” In 1890 the Order decided to make collective 
bargaining one of its functions, and the members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood joined the Order of Railway Conduct- 
ors in such numbers that a year later the Brotherhood dis- 
banded. On January 1, 1890, there were 249 subordinate di- 
visions and 13,720 members; on January 1, 1904, there were 
446 divisions with 31,288. : 

The convention which founded the Grand Division of the 
Order of Railway Conductors also instituted a mutual in- 
surance association. The association thus formed was a volun- 

1 Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, Vol. 25, p. 951; Vol. 31, p. 504. 

2«* Proceedings of the Conductors, 1868-1885 ” (Cedar Rapids, 1888) 
p. 13. 
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tary society. Members paid $1 upon each death or each case 
of disability and the amount thus collected constituted the 
benefit paid.t At the first annual session held in Chicago in 
June, 1869, efforts were made to create a permanent insur- 
ance fund, but without result; and at the second session held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., in October, 1869, after lengthy discussion 
the benefit law, adopted in 1868, was unanimously repealed.? 
For a year the Order had no insurance feature; but at the 
third session in October, 1870, a definite plan was adopted.® 

From the adoption of this plan to the session at Buffalo, 
in 1881, the insurance department remained of small im- 
portance, and only 19 claims were paid, aggregating $1672. 
At almost every annual session during this period, the re- 
ports of the grand chief conductor and the grand secretary- 
treasurer showed that the department was losing ground. At 
the session of 1881, the secretary-treasurer reported the “ very 
unsatisfactory condition of the department” and said: “A 
complete revision of its laws can no longer be postponed, if 
we keep it from going to pieces altogether.” * In 1882, the 
insurance laws were amended, and an immediate improvement 
began in the condition of the department. In 1891, the in- 
surance became compulsory. On April 1, 1891, there were 
3950 members and the outstanding risks amounted to $9,875,- 
000, while on April 1, 1893, there were 11,436 members, carry- 
ing insurance to the amount of $24,963,000. On January 1, 
1891, only 27.21 per cent. of the Order carried insurance, as 
against 64.07 per cent. in May, 1895. During the financial 
and industrial depression of 1893-96, the Order maintained 
its prosperity; and on December 31, 1903, the reports showed 
27,875 insurance certificates in force and a grand total of 
$6,329,067 benefits paid since organization. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen was organized at 
Port Jervis, N. Y., on December 1, 1873, as a benevolent as- 


1 “Proceedings of the Conductors, 1868-1885 ” (Cedar Rapids, 1888), 
p. 19. 

* Tb., p. 42. 

3 Ib., pp. 48-49. 

4 1b., pp. 395, 435. 
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sociation. In 1885 it became a labor organization with a 
“protective policy.”* During the first fifteen years of its 
history, its growth was retarded by the great strike of 1877, 
by the opposition of the International Firemen’s Union, by 
difficulties with the Knights of Labor in 1885, and by the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy strike of 1888. These 
checks were only temporary, however, and by the close of 
1893, the Firemen had 510 lodges with 28,681 members. 
During the next two years there was a heavy falling off to 484 
lodges with 21,408 members. Since 1895 the growth has 
been rapid, and the present membership is about 55,000.? 

At its first annual convention in 1874, the Brotherhood es- 
tablished an insurance feature, which after the first four years 
was made compulsory. The Firemen suffered a temporary 
check by the strike on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, 
but were assisted by a loan of $25,839.60 from the Engineers, 
and regained sufficient strength to withstand the financial and 
industrial depression of 1893-96. In 1897, Grand Master Sar- 
gent said, “The condition of the beneficiary department ex- 
cels by far any previous period in the history of the Brother- 
hood—so far as prompt payment of claims and the dispatch of 
business of the department.” * The present membership of 
the insurance department is 53,667—98.59 per cent. of the 
Brotherhood. The total outstanding insurance amounts to 
$75,559,000 and since its organization the department has 
paid $7,941,065 in death and disability claims. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was founded at 
Oneonta, N. Y., September 23, 1883, under the name, 
“ Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen,” which it retained until 
January 1, 1890, when, “because many of its members had 
been promoted in the service, the more appropriate name of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was adopted.” The mem- 
bership consists of conductors, brakemen, train baggagemen, 
train flagmen, yard masters, yard foremen, and switchmen. 
On August 31, 1893, the membership was 28,540, but on De- 
cember 31, 1894, it had fallen to 22,359 and at the close of 

1 Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, Vol. 14, p. 998. 


27b., Vol. 17, p. 1078. 
& Tb., Vol. 18, p. 247; Vol. 24, p. 195. 
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1896 it reached low-water mark at 22,326. Since 1896 the 
increase has been rapid, and on December 31, 1903, there 
were 699 lodges with 68,158 members. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen Beis in its 
first constitution for death or disability insurance. Up to 
the end of the fiscal year on August 31, 1893, the membership 
of the insurance department increased rapidly, but with the 
financial and industrial depression the membership decreased, 
so that in May, 1895, it showed a reduction from 28,000 to 
about 18,000. The membership of the beneficiary department 
at the close of the year 1903 was 65,108 or 95.55 per cent. 
of the membership of the Brotherhood, and the total amount 
of insurance paid from date of organization to April 1, 1904, 
amounted to $8,987,284.54.* 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers was instituted at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, June 9, 1886. To it is admitted “any white 
person of good moral character, eighteen years of age and 
employed on a railroad as a telegrapher, line repairer, lever- 
man, or interlocker, including all employees connected with 
operation of signal towers and interlocking plants.”? By 
April 30, 1893, the membership numbered 17,780. A rapid 
decrease reduced its strength to 10,114 on April 30, 1894, 
6684 on December 30, 1894, and finally to 4976 on December 
31, 1895. On August 1, 1904, the membership had increased 
to 37,700. 

Although the Order paid benefits almost from its organiza- 
tion, it was without an effective system of insurance, until 
January 1, 1898, when the present system was established. 
The first constitution, 1886, provided that local divisions 
should exercise every honorable means to assist a member in 
need, and at the session in 1887 a voluntary insurance associa- 
tion was established under the name of “ Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Association of North America.” The insurance entirely 
failed to attract any considerable part of the membership, 
and up to July, 1890, the total amount paid was only 

1“ Report of State Examiner John W. Crooks, to A. J. Vovys, Supt. 
of Insurance for State of Ohio, May 2, 1904.” 


* “ Constitution, 1903” (St. Louis, n. d.), pp. 5, 7% 
’ The Ratlroad Telegrapher, Vol. 21, p. 292. 
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$2430.05.2 In 1896 the grand division appointed a commit- 
tee to devise a plan for a system of insurance. The reported 
plan was submitted to referendum vote in December, 1897, 
and became operative on January 1, 1898.2 From March 1, 
1898, to June 15, 1899, applications were received without an 
entrance fee, and during this period the success of the de- 
partment was practically assured. The insurance is com- 
pulsory on all new members. At present there are about 
38,000 members carrying insurance, the mortuary fund 
has a balance of $120,000 and the total amount of insurance 
paid aggregates $142,000. 

A local organization of switchmen was effected at Chicago, 
August 18, 1877, but a national union was not formed until 
February 22, 1886, when the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid As- 
sociation was inaugurated. At the first annual session in 
September, 1886, the grand master declared that the pur- 
poses of the organization were “to wage war against dis- 
crimination made by arbitrary employers; to organize for 
benevolent purposes; to amicably adjust labor disputes by 
arbitration, and for mutual aid to its members.”* The As- 
sociation was forced by the defalcations of its treasurer to dis- 
band, and a new organization, the Switchmen’s Union, was 
formed. Since this reorganization in 1897, rapid growth has 
been made under the management of conservative officers. On 
January 1, 1903, the Switchmen’s Union had a membership 
of 14,000. 

The first constitution provided for death and disability in- 
surance. At the second session in September, 1887, the grand 
master reported $15,000 paid for death and disability claims 
during the year.* Until the disbanding of the Association in 
1894, the insurance department was successful. In 1901, the 
Union without a dissenting vote adopted a compulsory sys- 
tem of insurance. During 1902, $6,151,200 of insurance was 
issued, during 1903, $2,906,600; while at the close of 1902, 
$4,779,600 of insurance was in force, and at the close of 
1903, $6,679,200. The total amount paid in death and dis- 
ability claims since reorganization has aggregated $207,335.75. 


1 Telegrapher, Vol. 6, p. 310. 2 Tb., Vol. 14, p. 880. 
3 Switchmen’s Journal, Vol. 1, p. 244. 4 1b.,Vol. 2, p. 247. 
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The present International Brotherhood of Maintenance-of- 
Way Employees has suffered many vicissitudes in its develop- 
ment. It was organized in the summer of 1887 as the Order 
of Railway Trackmen, and admitted into membership fore- 
men in the maintenance-of-way department, road masters, - 
and bridge and building masters. In October, 1891, this or- 
ganization, with a membership of 600, united with the 
Brotherhood of Railway Section Foremen, an organization 
with 400 members. The new union took the name of Brother- 
hood of Railway Trackmen of North America. Prior to 1898, 
the Brotherhood was almost exclusively a fraternal insurance 
society, but in that year collective bargaining was added to 
its functions. In 1903, the organization became the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees. It admits to mem- 
bership “ persons employed in the track, bridge and building, 
water supply and fuel department, and signal and interlock- 
ing service.” During the last five years the membership of the 
Order has shown considerable increase. In 1903 over 15,- 
000 members were added, making a total of over 40,000 on 
January 1, 1904. 

Originally the insurance was compulsory. At the conven- 
tion of October, 1893, it became optional and remained so 
until October, 1894, when it again became compulsory. Ow- 
ing to opposition from members carrying old line insurance 
and from the uncertainty in the number of assessments levied 
each year, the St. Louis convention of 1896 reverted to a sys- 
tem of optional insurance. Previous to the adoption of this 
plan, the order had paid death, total disability, and partial 
disability claims to the amount of about $75,000. From Janu- 
ary 1, 1897, to September 30, 1904, $74,909.66 was paid to 
beneficiaries, making a total paid since organization of about 
$150,000. 


From the outset all the organizations described above have 
made a distinction between death and disability insurance, 
and sick and accident insurance. The locals have been pro- 
hibited either specifically or by implication from maintaining 


1 Advance Advocate, Vol. 7, p. 196. 
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any association or society for paying death and disability bene- 
fits. This rule was first established by the Conductors. Dur- 
ing the early years of the Conductors’ national history, 1868- 
1880, many subordinate divisions maintained mutual benefit 
associations for the payment of death and disability insur- 
ance. The growth of the national benefit department was 
thus retarded, and at the tenth annual session in October, 
1877, subordinate divisions were prohibited from maintaining 
“mutual benefit societies.” + The national organizations on 
the other hand do not furnish sick and accident insurance, 
but leave this function to the local bodies. In the formula- 
tion of this policy also, the Conductors took the initiative. 
They provided in their first national constitution in Decem- 
ber, 1868, that the order should never become a weekly benefit 
association.* The Engineers had a similar provision as early 
as September, 1869. However, national regulations governing 
the payment of weekly benefits were formulated. The other 
railway unions have followed this policy, and their constitu- 
tions provide that the weekly benefits shall be levied, collected, 
and distributed according to national rules. 

The most distinctive characteristic of the insurance fea- 
tures of the railway organizations has been the placing of dis- 
ability insurance on an equality with death insurance. The 
fact that railway employees are specially exposed to the risk 
of disabling accidents has been the chief influence in this di- 
rection. The large number of claims paid for disability in 
the Conductors’ and the Firemen’s beneficiary departments 
during recent years shows the high importance of disability 
insurance to the men engaged in the more hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

The disability claims paid among the Firemen for the 
eleven years from 1894 to 1904 were 24.5 per cent. of the 
total number of claims paid, about one-third of the number 
of death claims paid. Among the Conductors the disability 
claims, paid during the same period, amounted to one-seventh 


1 «‘ Proceedings of the Conductors, 1868-1885” (Cedar Rapids, 1888), 
p. 207. 
Jy 50) Cale 
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of the death claims paid. The percentage of disability claims 
has gradually decreased in each of these organizations for some 
years. The disability claims paid by the Conductors in 1894 
were 15.6 per cent. of the total number of claims paid, and at 
the close of 1904, 11.8 per cent.; while among the Firemen the 
percentages for the biennial terms 1894-1896 and 1902-1904 
were 32.09 per cent. and 21.4 per cent. respectively The 
number of disability claims per 1000 of the total mem- 
bership furnishes a better basis of comparison. In the 
biennial terms 1894-1896 and 1902-1904 the disability 
claims paid by the Firemen were respectively 6 and 4.3 per 
1000 of the total membership. This decrease is due partly 
to greater efficiency in the administration of the disability in- 


Claims paid Per cent. of | Disability Claims 
Term ain | eG aa DIR DIlity: per 1000 of Total 
Death | Disability | C!#ims Membership 
( ’93-’94 265 49 15.6 3.8 
| 95-96 274 46 14.3 3.1 
Cond "97-98 363 63 14.8 3.6 
onductors....) + 99-00 | 440 55 11.4 2.6 
701-02 523 81 13.4 8.2 
038-04 688 92 11.8 3 
94—’96 295 145 82.9 6 
96-98 349 118 25.3 4.3 
Firemen....... 98-'00 488 174 26.3 4.7 
700-02 655 186 22.1 3.9 
02-04 857 234 21.4 4.3 


surance laws and partly to improved conditions under which 
the duties of conductor and fireman are performed. 

The old-line companies do not offer the form of disability 
insurance required by railway employees. These companies 
issue accident policies against death and total or partial dis- 
ability from accident while on duty; but there are two de- 
fects in the form of this insurance. In the first place the 
definition of total disability adopted by the companies is 
much stricter than that of the insurance departments of the 
railway brotherhoods. A typical insurance company defini- 
tion of total disability is—incapacity for “prosecuting any 
and every kind of business pertaining to a regular occupation 
from the loss of both eyes, both hands, both feet, or one hand. 
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and one foot;” while partial disability is “the loss of one 
hand or one foot or any injury preventing the performance 
of one or more important daily duties pertaining to a regular 
occupation.” In other words, to secure the indemnity for 
total disability, the insured must be disabled from performing 
any regular labor whatever. In the railway organizations 
total disability is usually defined to mean inability of the in- 
sured to continue in his position and has no reference to 
general disability. Secondly, the disability insurance offered 
by the companies is joined with accident insurance affording a 
weekly indemnity during the period of illness due to accident. 
The railway employee, if he insures against totally disabling 
accidents, must also insure against temporarily disabling acci- 
dents, since the companies do not separate the two forms of 
insurance. The inclusion of all accidents in one policy ne- 
cessitates a heavy premium. For example, to secure accident 
insurance including, besides a weekly indemnity of $20, pro- 
vision for the payment of $1000 in case of death or total dis- 
ability resulting from accidents, an engineer must pay an 
annual premium of $50.40 or $56 according to the section of 
the country over which he runs, or the system by which he is 
employed. The combination of life with disability insurance 
meets the need of the ordinary railway employee better than 
any other combination. 

The formative period of the two older organizations fur- 
nished opportunities for a study of the disability benefit and 
showed its usefulness in strengthening the national unions. 
These organizations, however, experienced grave difficulties in 
their attempts to administer disability insurance. The En- 
gineers included “ totally disabled members ” among the bene- 
ficiaries of the fund provided for in 1866.1 The by-laws of 
the insurance association founded by the Brotherhood on De- 
cember 3, 1867, provided for assessments of 50 cents per 
member for the benefit of each totally disabled member— 
one-half the amount assessed in case of death.? The history 
of this benefit was tersely summed up by General Secretary- 
Treasurer Abbott in his address to the Engineers’ Association, 


1 Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, Vol. 1, p. 9. 
2‘ Constitution, 1869” in Journal, Vol. 4, p. 31. 
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December 3, 1871: “The Baltimore convention, 1869, 
adopted a disability clause, the Nashville, Tenn., convention 
amended it, and the Toronto, Canada, convention, 1871, re- 
pealed it.” At St. Louis, 1872, the Brotherhood formed a 
separate association, known as the “Total Disability Insur- 
ance Association,” for furnishing insurance against disability 
to members. An entrance fee of $2 was required and the 
assessment was fixed at $1.1 In 1876 the convention dissolved 
the Total Disability Insurance Association, and the Engineers 
did not succeed in establishing a satisfactory system of dis- 
ability insurance until 1884, when the prosperous condition 
of the insurance association enabled the convention to carry 
out its long-cherished plan and to make provision for the 
payment of the same benefit in case of total disability as at 
death.? In the call of the Conductors for a convention to 
effect a permanent organization issued in November, 1868, 
the purpose of the proposed Order was stated to be the pro- 
tection of “the members and their families in case of sick- 
ness, accident, or death.” ? The mutual insurance association 
instituted by the first convention paid a disability benefit 
equal to the death benefit. The law under which the associa- 
tion operated was repealed at the second convention in Oc- 
tober, 1869; but when the third convention in October, 1870, 
adopted a new insurance plan, provision was made that dis- 
ability insurance should be paid in an amount equal to that 
paid in case of death. Not until 1881, did the Conductors 
satisfactorily solve the problem. 

The difficulties experienced by the Engineers and the Con- 
ductors in establishing disability insurance without doubt 
served to deter the Firemen from adopting disability insur- 
ance until their fifth convention in 1878. During the period, 
1868-1880, the disability benefit was in process of evolution. 
By 1880 the three older organizations had demonstrated the 
possibility of maintaining the benefit, and since that time it 
has been regarded as an essential element in railway insurance 


1 Journal, Vol. 5, p. 11; Vol. 7, pp. 28, 60. 
' 2 7b., Vol. 7, pp. 28-60; Vol. 11, p. 78; ‘* Constitution, 1884” (Cleve- 
land, 1884). 

* * Conductors’ Proceedings, 1868-1885 ” (Cedar Rapids, 1888), p. 19. 
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systems. Hence the Trainmen in 1883, the Telegraphers in 
1887, and the Switchmen in 1886, in their first constitutions, 
and the Trackmen in 1893, made the disability insurance 
equal to that paid in case of death. All of the railway organ- 
izations, except the Telegraphers, follow this policy at the 
present time. The Telegraphers have not paid a disability 
benefit since 1897. They provide, however, that should a 
member become totally or permanently disabled the insurance 
committee may order his assessments paid and shall deduct 
the amount of these assessments when the benefit is finally 
paid.t The failure of the Telegraphers to pay a disability 
benefit is largely due to the fact that their occupation is less 
dangerous than other forms of railway service. 

The principal obstacle to the successful operation of dis- 
ability insurance has been the difficulties experienced in its 
administration—largely on account of the impracticability of 
closely defining permanent or total disability. With almost 
every revision of the constitutions changes were made in the 
definition of the term “ disability.” Strict construction of 
the law by the executive officials led to dissatisfaction, and: 
often to appeals from their decisions to the insurance commit- 
tees, or to the boards of trustees. During the early years, dis- 
ability claims were often presented through subordinate offi- 
cials, who were either unable to interpret the laws aright, or 
were unwilling to assume the responsibility of pronouncing 
the claims illegal. The Engineers, after a period of thirty- 
two years, in 1898, adopted a satisfactory definition of total 
disability: “ Any member of this Association losing by am- 
putation a hand at or above the wrist joint; a foot at or 
above the ankle joint; or sustaining the total and permanent 
loss of sight in one eye or both eyes, shall receive the full 
amount of his insurance.” # Similar definitions of disability 
have been worked out by the other railway organizations. The 
Conductors add to this “total loss of the sense of hearing.” 
The Switchmen include “ the loss of four fingers of one hand, 


1“ Constitution, 1903” (St. Louis, n. d.), Article 18, p. 106. 
3 « Proceedings of the Conductors, 1887” (n. p.,n. d.), p. 69. 
3 * Constitution, 1898 ” (Cleveland, 1898), Article 28. 
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at or above the second joint; or of three fingers and thumb of 
one hand, at or above the second joint.” 

A most important development in the insurance systems of 
the railway unions has been the change in the amount paid 
from an uncertain to a fixed amount. This evolution is best 
illustrated in the history of the older organizations. In the 
period from 1868 to 1884 the amount paid was the amount 
collected by levying upon each member a certain sum for 
each death or disability. The amount of the benefit therefore 
varied with the number of members. In the first stage, the 
Engineers paid $1 per member upon each death and 50 cents 
in each case of disability, the Conductors paid $1 per mem- 
ber upon each death or case of disability, while the Firemen 
paid 50 cents per member upon each death or case of dis- 
ability. The membership was small and the assessments 
were largely regarded as benevolent contributions. This 
phase is well illustrated by the early history of the benefit 
among the Conductors. The first benefit paid in December, 
1871, amounted to $48. During the first thirteen years of the 
department’s activity nineteen claims were paid. The last 
was $70, and the average amount paid was $88.? This sys- 
tem continued until 1881-1884, when a general revision of 
constitutions in these three brotherhoods limited the amount 
of insurance paid, and laid the basis for issuing insurance 
certificates in fixed amounts. In the second period, from 
1883 to 1890, the number of assessments remained unde- 
termined; but the amount of the benefit was limited to a 
fixed sum and all surpluses were placed in reserve. The Con- 
ductors and the Firemen took the initiative in this change 
and in the constitutions of 1881 fixed the maximum amount 
for death or disability at $2000 and $1000 respectively; the 
Engineers, in the constitution of 1884, placed this maximum 
at $3000. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the Order of Rail- 


1 Engineers’ ‘‘ Constitution, 1869” in Journal, Vol. 4, p. 31; Con- 
ductors’ ‘‘ Proceedings, 1868-1885 ” (Cedar Rapids, 1888), p. 119; Fire- 
men’s Magazine, Vol. 21, p. 181. 

* “ Highteenth Proceedings, 1885 ” (Cedar Rapids, 1888), p. 754; Jour- 
nal, Vol. 4, p. 188. 
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road Telegraphers, the Switchmen’s Union, and the Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees did not pass through the first 
period of development, but were organized during the second 
stage when the amount of insurance was limited. The Train- 
men, the Telegraphers, and the Switchmen, in their first con- 
stitutions of 1883, 1887, and 1886, respectively, and the 
Trackmen (Maintenance-of-Way Employees) in 1892 fixed 
the amount paid at the definite sums of $300, $1000, $500, 
and $1000 respectively.! Finally, in the period from 1890 to 
the present, the number of the assessments was also fixed. 
Another important change in the method of conducting 
these insurance systems was made by the brotherhoods in the 
decade from 1890 to 1900. The brotherhoods with one excep- 
tion have not adopted the policy of the insurance companies 
in varying the charge with the age of the insured. The device 
they have commonly used is the differentiation in the amount 
of insurance which may be taken, in such a way that the 
older members may insure themselves only for a smaller 
-amount. As early as 1886 the Firemen provided that only 
members under forty-five years of age might carry insurance,’ 
and in 1887 the Telegraphers adopted an age limit of fifty 
years.* The Conductors under the constitution of 1890, pro- 
vided that any member between the ages of fifteen and fifty 
might carry $2500 against death or disability, and any mem- 
ber between the ages of fifty and sixty might carry $1000 
against death and $500 against disability. In 1892 the En- 
gineers introduced an age limit of fifty and in 1894 further 
differentiated applicants so that those under forty years of 
age might secure $4500, those under forty-five years of age 
might obtain $3000, and all over forty-five and under fifty 
years of age $1500. Even now the Switchmen and Train- 
men offer equal amounts to members of all ages at the same 
1Constitutions for several years. Concerning the Trackmen refer- 
ence is made to ‘‘ Constitution, 1893” (n. p., n. d.); ‘‘Second Annual 
Proceedings, 1893,” in Advance Advocate, Vol. 2. 


2 “ Constitution, 1886” (Terre Haute, n. d.), sec. 71. 

2 «* Constitution, 1887,” Articles 12-18, in the Raztlroad Telegrapher, 
Vol. 2. 

4«* Constitution, 1888, second edition ” (Rochester, aU p. 38. 

5 «« Constitution, 1894” (Peoria, 1895). 
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rate. The Maintenance-of-Way Employees alone grade the 
charge per $1000 according to age. Members from 18 to 35 
years of age pay $1 per $1000 of insurance ; those from 35 
to 40, $1.25; from 40 to 50, $1.50. The following table shows 
the regulation of the amount of insurance issued according 
to ages: 


—————————————————— oo ————————— nT EE 


Amount of 

Organization Age Classes Sine 
Under 40 ea $4500 
i Seatree sie avorietesioletcievsiciotek 40 and under 8000 
ees 45 and under 50 1500 
Under 35 years 3000 
COnduCtOrsarteerereseiesieliels cereals 35 and under 45 2000 
45 to 50 1000 
, Under 45 years 3000 
IM ITEIM CW seicieoiwvelelaloiaeleielelelels clelsi ciel: URnataren 1500 
TP rainMens ss ccscleisiocieleeiein Goat No age restriction 1850 
18 and under 45 1000 
MPelegrapherss.. » «640 aeteiecise t 45 and under 50 500 
, 50 and under 60 300 
SwitChimentvercreterctsictereleteciatacietsters No age restriction 1200 

: 18 and under 45 

Maintenance-of-Way Employees. { Apert. 1000 


The necessity for a reduction in the amount of insurance 
issued to the older men was more urgent among the Engineers 
and the Conductors than among the other railway organiza- 
tions, since the latter form the school of apprenticeship from 
which the engineers and the conductors are drawn. In the 
Trainmen’s and the Switchmen’s organizations the young men 
contribute to the cost of insuring the old men. This charge 
is not as heavy as might appear at first sight, since in both 
organizations many members withdraw when they are pro- 
moted to higher positions in the service. In grading the 
amount of insurance offered according to age, the brother- 
hoods have made a compromise between an assessment on each 
individual according to the liability incurred, and a system 
in which the welfare of the individual is regarded as entirely 
at one with the welfare of the entire membership. The prin- 
ciple of social solidarity is still recognized, but under limita- 
tions. 


Originally the brotherhoods collected assessments to meet 
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death or disability claims after the occurrence of the death or 
disability. Considerable delay was thus entailed in the pay- 
ment of claims. All of them, with the exception of the En- 
gineers, now hold reserve funds for the payment of claims. 
The Conductors took the initiative by providing in the con- 
stitution of 1881 that the grand secretary-treasurer, on paying 
a claim, should levy the regular assessment upon each member 
to be held in reserve to pay the next claim.t This was followed 
in 1885 by a regulation of the Trainmen which required all 
members to pay in advance one death assessment. This was 
repealed by the convention of 1886; but the convention of 
1888 re-enacted the law. The Firemen provided in 1888,? 
that the subordinate lodges should collect all dues quarterly 
in advance. 

In determining the amount of insurance offered the organ- 
izations have had necessarily to consider primarily what their 
members can afford to pay. Only a certain per cent. of earn- 
ings can be set aside for insurance purposes, and that amount 
has been determined only by the long experience of the organ- 
izations. Again, the insurance must be in an amount which 
accords with the idea of the workmen of what constitutes a 
satisfactory provision against death or disability. The amount 
offered must for this reason be comparable with that offered 
by insurance companies. 

The following table shows the minimum and maximum 
amounts paid by the several brotherhoods: 


Brotherhoods Ger Mere 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. . $1500 $4500 
Order of Railway Conductors.......... 1000 3000 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen.... 1500 3000 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen..... 500 1350 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers........ 300 1000 
Swit ChMewy oeecteie eke eile e ciliates she sie. 600 1200 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees........ 500 1000 


Originally, the maximum amounts paid were much lower 


1 ‘* Constitution, 1903 ” (Pittsburg, 1903), pp. 80, 86. 
2 “* Constitution, 1888 ” (Terre Haute, 1888), secs. 50, 52, 53. 
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than at present. As the membership increased, a greater bene- 
fit was paid. In 1887 the Conductors’ maximum insurance 
was $2500, and in 1888, the Firemen’s, the Trainmen’s, and 
the Switchmen’s were raised to $1500, $1000 and $800 re- 
spectively. Each of these organizations has since raised the 
maximum: the Engineers to $4500 in 1892, the Conductors to 
$5000 in 1893, reduced in 1899 to $3000; the Firemen to 
$3000 in 1908; the Trainmen to $1350 in 1903, and the 
Switchmen to $1200 in 1901. While the Engineers, the Con- 
ductors, and the Firemen offer insurance in relatively large 
amounts, only a small per cent. of the membership take out 
certificates for the larger amounts. On June 30, 1904, of the 
54,434 Firemen, 43,228 carried $1500 certificates, while only 
717 carried $2000 certificates, and 824, $3000 certificates ;+ 
on November 1, 1904, of the 41,124 engineers, 24,187 carried 
$1500, and 10,337 and 1602 carried $3000 and $4500 re- 
spectively.2, In each of these organizations the $1500 cer- 
tificates are thus in greatest demand. While the rule restrict- 
ing the members over forty-five undoubtedly lessens the num- 
ber of policies for larger amounts, it is evident that the great 
majority of members do not care to insure for more than 
$1500. The influence of the higher wages of the Engineers 
is seen in the relatively large number of policies for higher 
amounts. In general, for these reasons, the minimum 
amounts are more significant than the maximum as indica- 
tions of the size of the ordinary policy. 

Entrance into these labor organizations is voluntary ; never- 
theless, that latent coercion possessed by a well-organized body 
of union men is brought to bear upon the non-union men and 
usually induces them to join. The advantage of compulsory 
insurance as a means both of increasing the membership of 
the brotherhoods and of securing identity of interest within 
the organization was not fully recognized in the early devel- 
opment of the insurance departments, and entrance into the 
insurance departments of these organizations was originally 
optional. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen first 
adopted compulsory insurance at the fourth annual convention 


™ “Report of W. S. Carter, Grand Secretary-Treasurer, June 30, 1904.” 
? Journal, Vol. 38, p. 966. 
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in 1878.* The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen next 
adopted a similar feature in 1888. Although the Engineers 

and the Conductors did not succeed in enforcing compulsory 
insurance until 1890 and 1891 respectively, during the twenty 
years preceding its adoption frequent proposals were made by 
subordinate divisions of both these organizations for the 
adoption of compulsory features. On different occasions 
the national conventions considered the wisdom of such pro- 
posals, weighing in turn the advisability of such a measure 
and the ability of the organizations to enforce it. The thor- 
ough discussion of the subject among the Engineers and the 
Conductors undoubtedly prepared the younger organizations 
for the settlement of this question at an earlier stage in their 
national development. The Trainmen adopted compulsory 
insurance in 1888, while the two older organizations were in 
the midst of their struggle. The Switchmen adopted it in 
1892, and, after reorganization, again on October 1, 1901, 
and the Telegraphers on January 1, 1898. 

Only in the Switchmen’s Union and in the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees has the operation of the com- 
pulsory feature met with interruption. The compulsory fea- 
ture of the Maintenance-of-Way Employees during the early 
nineties was repeatedly repealed and readopted. The opposi- 
tion to its introduction was due in a large measure to uncer- 
tainty as tothenumber of yearly assessments necessary and also 
to the fact that many of the members carried insurance in old 
line companies.2, The Switchmen’s insurance department suf- 
fered from the suspension of the national organization from 
1894 to 1897, and although the Union had compulsory in- 
surance before its suspension, on reorganization a voluntary 
system was adopted, and not until October 1, 1901, did the 
Union succeed in reestablishing a compulsory system. In 
all the organizations there is a class of members, called non- 
beneficiary, who are not eligible to the insurance departments 
because of partial disability or because of having passed the 
age limit. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen provides 
that the non-beneficiary member shall be entitled to all the 


1 Journal, Vol. 21, p. 181. * Advance Advocate, Vol. 5, p. 485. 
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privileges of the subordinate lodge, but shall not take part 
in the national convention or in any way participate in the 
benefits and privileges of the beneficiary department. Simi- 
lar rules are found in the other brotherhoods. The Trainmen 
and the Switchmen issue to non-beneficiary members insur- 
ance certificates only against death in the sums of $500 and 
$600 respectively. 

The efficiency of compulsory insurance laws in securing and 
retaining members in the brotherhoods is generally acknowl- 
edged among the railway employees. After the member has 
carried insurance for several years, his financial interests are 
bound up with the interests of the organization, and his loy- 
alty to the union increased. From this loyalty flows greater 
interest in every phase of the brotherhood’s work. The opera- 
tion of compulsory insurance appears to have caused an in- 
crease in the membership of the brotherhoods. On January 1, 
1890, the date on which compulsory insurance became opera- 
tive, the membership of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers numbered 7408; on January 1, 1897, it had increased 
to 18,739, and in May, 1904, to 46,400.27, On January 1, 1891, 
the date on which compulsory insurance was inaugurated, the 
membership of the Order of Railway Conductors numbered 
3933; on January 1, 1898, it had increased to 15,807, and 
again on January 1, 1904, to 31,288. It is noteworthy that 
during the depression, 1893-1897, those organizations having 
systems of voluntary insurance suffered far more severely 
than those enforcing compulsory insurance. Thus, the Teleg- 
raphers were almost annihilated, while the Firemen and the 
Conductors practically maintained their position. 

The cost of insurance per $1000 varies greatly in the dif- 
ferent organizations, as may be seen by the following table: ° 


*“ Constitution, amended 1902 ” (Peoria, n. d.7, sec. 163. 

* Journal, Vol. 37, p. 446; Vol. 18, p. 654. 

* These amounts have been furnished by the grand secretary-treas- 
urers of the several brotherhoods, except those for the Telegraphers and 
the Maintenance-of-Way Employees, which have been taken from the 
1903 Constitutions and represent the amount of the regular monthly 
assessment, 
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Organization Fiscal Year Ending per Sioboe Seas 
Engineers........ December 31, 1903 $17.80 
Conductors....... December 31, 1903 16.00 
Firemen .........| June 30, 1904 12.00 

18.00 
‘Trainmenecsccee December 31, 1903 18.00 

17.78 
Telegraphers.....| December 31, 1908 7.20 
Switchmen....... December 31, 1903 20.00 
Maintenance-of- 12.00 di 
- Way Employees} December 31, 1903 LOO eee 

16.00,)- °°. 48° 


The differences in the cost of insurance are the result of 
several factors. The slight degree of risk in the occupation 
is largely responsible for the relative cheapness of the Teleg- 
raphers’ insurance. More important differences are due to the 
age grouping of the membership. Thus the Firemen, whom 
old-line companies, for the most part, classify as extra-hazard- 
ous, furnish insurance against death or disability, at $12 per 
$1000. The principal reason for this low rate is the rapid 
change in membership—the old men withdrawing and being 
replaced by young men. Near the close of the nineties, the cry 
of “Something must be done to keep the old members in the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen” was raised; but it was 
clearly shown that “the greatest favor a member of the 
Brotherhood could show the insurance department was to pay 
his assessments for ten years and then withdraw, permitting 
a man ten years his junior to take his place.” The grand sec- 
retary-treasurer states that the membership practically 
changes every seven years, due to promotions to the position of 
engineer and to withdrawals of older men for various reasons. 
The withdrawal of old men conduces to a more favorable age 
grouping, to a-decrease in the death rate, and to a consequent 
decrease in the cost of insurance. The Switchmen’s Union 
presents an interesting contrast. The Union prescribes no 
age limit, and higher positions in the service are not so fre- 
quently open to the advancement of its members. The result 
is that the number of older members is relatively greater, and 
insurance is maintained at a considerably higher cost. 
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The cheapness of the insurance offered by the railway or- 
ganizations is better appreciated when compared with that 
offered by old-line companies. The following table gives the 
cost of insurance per $1000 in a typical life insurance com- 
pany for different classes of railway employees at thirty-five 
years of age: 


Class of Employees Rate per $1000 
IDINGINT IE) GonoooornoSo UO aUNeCUSEDOOUD OnAO CO COGs Ce $27.23 
CONGUCCOLSSE. savers aicren avelerisselsreeveielalarsiere siecelen se sre/enare 22.23 
HITE ECHiceeee cosas siccoss-clee oe oislore Wave lalanie eitele ere ere eis ole arenes 27.23 
MUAINIMETI ee ors oie ciois oi ele co Selaie «coe olonatereiotattraictocterere craters 27.23 
Pelegraphers mvcciscersiecis'sis cleieisteisicteresrerewistereiaiete steerer se 22.23 
Switchimens sec cee.s ociec clo sare crarevetalreve a olets em iers ievela sists 27.23 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees... ...........-.+e.- 27.28 


Assuming that the average age of the members of the rail- 
way unions is thirty-five, the cost of insurance at the above 
rates is more than 30 per cent. higher than the cost for an 
equal amount in the brotherhoods. These rates, moreover, 
are for insurance against death only, while the insurance of- 
fered by the brotherhoods also provides against total dis- 
ability. 

The administration of the insurance systems is, in all 
cases, except one, carried on by the same set of officers who 
manage the general affairs of the brotherhood. The Engineers 
have a separate organization with a different official staff for 
the administration of the insurance laws. The official staff of 
the Engineers’ association consists of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and five trustees; while in the 
other organizations the insurance business is managed by 
the grand master or grand chief and the grand secretary- 
treasurer, assisted by a board of trustees or an insurance 
committee. 

Ordinarily, both the grand master and the grand secretary 
are required to furnish bond in some reliable security com- 


pany. The following table shows the amounts required by the 
different organizations : 
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Amount of 
Organisation - Bond of is peount Bond of 
Grand Master| Secretary-Treasurer 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.| $25,000 $25,000 
Order of Railway Conductors......... None given| Satisfactory to 
. Board of Trustees 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen.. 25,000 100,000 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen.... 25,000 75,000 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers....... 10,000 Satisfactory to 
; Ak Board of Directors 
Switchmen-s Union. ..1 26 seas cle cee eer None given 35,000 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees....... 10,000 10,000 


The above table shows that all the brotherhoods require 
the grand secretary to give heavy bond, while all except two 
bond their grand chief. These officers countersign all orders 
drawn on the treasury. The bonding of officials has gradually 
come to be regarded by the unions as a fundamental adminis- 
trative principle. Defalcations have frequently occurred, and 
bonding is the only available method for satisfactory indemni- 
fication to the organizations and their members. In the early 
seventies, the grand secretary-treasurer of the Engineers’ as- 
sociation misappropriated the insurance funds, resulting in a 
decline of membership of one-half, viz.: from 3500 to 1700.1 
On February 10, 1885, the secretary-treasurer of the Train- 
men was expelled for dishonesty and misappropriation of 
the funds. In 1887 the secretary-treasurer of the Switchmen 
defaulted, leaving a deficit of $9000, and before recovery from 
this another official defaulted in the amount of $32,527.49. 
Again under the present organization, a third secretary- 
treasurer was deposed by the grand board of directors, be- 
cause of misappropriations to the sum of $2689.50.2 The 
Engineers and the Trainmen, in consequence of their greater 
numbers and the loyalty of special friends, were able té with- 
stand the shock; but the defalcation of the secretary-treasurer 
in the Switchmen’s Union in May, 1894, forced the Union to 
suspend until 1897, when a reorganization was effected. Hx- 


1 Journal, Vol. 18, pp. 4, 11. 
* Switchmen’s Journal, Vol. 2, p. 247; Vol. 7, p. 400; ‘‘ Proceedings 
of Sixth Annual Session” (Milwaukee, n. d.), p. 63, ‘‘ Report of 


Board of Directors.” 
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periences of this kind in the formative period of the brother- 
hoods have led them to use more care in selecting their 
officers and to require ample bonds. 

The funds of the insurance departments are separate from 
the general funds of the brotherhoods, and the dues for main- 
taining the insurance departments are levied as assessments 
distinct frora the general levies. The grand lodges have made 
provision in their constitutions against encroachments upon 
the beneficiary funds by the grand officers for the benefit of 
other departments. The Trainmen and the Switchmen pro- 
vide that the beneficiary fund shall be used exclusively in 
paying death and disability claims.t| The Telegraphers pro- 
vide that no part of the mortuary fund shall be paid out, 
loaned or diverted for any purpose except for the payment of 
approved death claims.?, The Firemen pay out of their bene- 
ficiary fund “all expenses for the proper conducting of the 
beneficiary department.” * The position of the Conductors on 
this point is not so explicit. The Order, however, holds in 
reserve a fund of $300,000, from which the grand officers may 
draw, in case the assessments levied for beneficiary purposes 
are insufficient to pay all legal claims and the surplus in the 
beneficiary fund is not sufficient to cover the deficit.t The 
Engineers and the Maintenance-of-Way Employees have no 
specific regulation along this line; but the implication is that 
similar protection is furnished their funds. 

Nearly if not all the American States regulate by law the 
conduct of insurance business. For the most part, the rail- 
way unions in their early days did insurance business in viola- 
tion of state laws. Within recent years, however, they have 
been forced to conform either by incorporating the insurance 
departments under the insurance laws of the State, or by modi- 
fying the general laws of the organizations so as to conform to 
special state regulations for fraternal insurance companies. 
The grand chief of the Engineers stated > that “ incorporation 

1 Trainmen, ‘‘ Constitution. 1903” (Cleveland, 1908), sec. 58 ; Switch- 
men, ‘‘Constitution, 1908 ” (Buffalo, n. d.), sec. 57. 

* “« Constitution, 1903” (St. Louis, n. d.), Article 28, p. 109. 

3“ Constitution, amended 1902” (Peoria, n. d.), sec. 52. 


4“ Constitution, 1903 ” (Cedar Rapids, n. d.), Article 27, p. 86. 
5 «Brotherhood Relief and Insurance of Railway Employees,” by 
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was a necessity as they were enjoined from doing any insurance 
business in the State of New York until incorporated, and 
they found the ruling would hold good in every state in the 
Union except three.” Accordingly, on February 22, 1894, 
the insurance department of the Locomotive Engineers was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Ohio as a separate 
organization. 

The Order of Railway Conductors, also, was forced to 
change its insurance system after several years of extra-legal 
business. Previous to 1887, the central office of the Order 
was located in Chicago. In order to strengthen its position, 
the Order applied for a certificate of incorporation under the 
laws of the State of Illinois. The secretary of state refused 
the certificate on the ground that the insurance regulations of 
the Order were in violation of the state laws, and requested 
that these be changed and that the insurance department be 
incorporated as a separate organization. The Order was not 
willing to make these changes, and the central office was 
transferred to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1887. The board of 
directors on July 12, 1887, ordered the grand secretary to 
proceed with incorporation under the laws of the State of 
Iowa.? The certificate of incorporation, however, was not 
issued until the Order had changed its insurance laws so as 
to conform to the insurance laws of the State. 

The other brotherhoods have conformed to the requirements 
of the insurance laws of the State under whose constitutions 
they transact insurance business. The insurance department 
of the Switchmen’s Union is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen does business in the State of Illinois under a law 
enacted in 1893, whereby all beneficial fraternal associations 
are declared to be corporations, the insurance features of 
which are subject to state laws.? The Brotherhood of Rail- 
Emory R. Johnson in ‘‘ Bulletin of Department of Labor” (Washing- 


ton, 1898), Vol. 3, p. 556. 

1 Journal, Vol. 28, p. 360. 

2 «« Proceedings of the Nineteenth Convention” (New Orleans, 1887), 
pp. 155, 156. 

3 Hurd’s ‘‘ Revised Statutes of Illinois, 1901 ” (Chicago, 1901), p. 1071, 


secs. 258-260. 
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road Trainmen operates its insurance department under a li- 
tense issued by the Insurance Department of the State of 
Ohio under the Fraternal Beneficiary Society Act. 


The primary purpose of the insurance features of the rail- 
way organizations is to obtain for the members and their 
families a higher degree of economic security. The two great 
economic contingencies against which the railway organiza- 
tions provide insurance are, first, the loss to a family in con- 
sequence of the death of an income-earning member, and 
second, the economic hardship involved in shifting from one 
industry to another made necessary by certain severe physi- 
cal accidents. Insurance paid to the totally disabled em- 
ployee, or to the family of a deceased member, is frequently 
the means of maintaining the standard of living of the unfor- 
tunate family. The risks to which the railroad employee is 
exposed are due to the nature of the trade, the negligence of 
a fellow workman, or the negligence of the employers. Com- 
pensation for only the last class is given by the law. Against 
the other two kinds of accident, the railway employee must 
himself make provision, and this provision is ample and surest 
when made by insurance. The organizations, as we have seen, 
have never entirely subordinated the idea of benevolence to 
the principles of business. Jn the early years of its history, 
each grand convention set aside large sums for charitable 
payments. Before the adoption and satisfactory operation of 
the Engineers’ insurance system, it is estimated that eight- 
tenths of the husbands and fathers of those who applied for 
charity were uninsured.t Purely charitable relief was found 
inadequate and the present systems represent a compromise 
between charity and business. 

The insurance features have further been the means of se- 
curing and retaining members and thus building up the rail- 
way organizations as factors in collective bargaining. The 
power of the brotherhoods to secure satisfactory agreements 
with their employers is largely measured by the strength of 
the organizations, and that strength is usually in direct pro- 
portion to the development of their insurance systems. Thus, 


1 Journal, Vol. 22, p. 38. 
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not only is insurance a prime support in the collective bargain- 
ing of the unions; but it insures control in the exercise of 
that function. The infrequency of railroad strikes may be 
attributed to the almost perfect control of the head officials of 
the brotherhoods over their membership. 
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XII 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR AND THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Prior to the Civil War national trade unions in the United 
States multiplied without any corresponding success in the 
formation of enduring alliances among them. Labor federa- 
tions, when they existed, were local in character. Thus the 
General Trades Union of the City of New York, organized in 
1833, was a federation composed of the trade unions of that 
city.1 On January 8, 1834, the General Trades Union of Bos- 
ton was organized upon the same general lines as the New 
York federation, and shortly thereafter similar organizations 
came into existence in Philadelphia and Baltimore. In 1866 
certain representatives of organized labor assembled at Balti- 
more and formed the National Labor Union, with the estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour working day as its chief aim. In 
1867, and again in 1868, this organization held conventions 
and displayed considerable vigor; but active participation in 
the national campaign of 1872 created internal dissensions 
and the Union soon ceased to exercise any large influence. A 
convention including representatives from several national 
and international unions met in Cleveland, July 15, 1873, for 
the purpose of starting a movement for a national federation 
similar in scope to the National Labor Union. Though a 
declaration of principles and a constitution were adopted, the 
Industrial Brotherhood, as the new federation was called, 
possessed little vitality and soon disbanded. 

In the general industrial depression of the early seventies, 
union after union was forced to disband. The system of low 
dues and slight benefits, now universally condemned as a trade- 


‘Ely, ‘‘The Labor Movement in America” (New York, 1890), pp. 
43-44; Burke, ‘‘ Central Labor Unions” in Columbia University 
Studies, Vol. 12, pp. 28-80. 
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union policy, was then general, and hard times found the 
labor forces unprepared for the emergency. With industrial 
revival, the labor world again moved towards organization. 
The experiences of the unions during the depression suggested 
the need of a strong inter-trade alliance supplementary to the 
local and national trade unions then existing, and the order 
of the Knights of Labor undertook to supply this need. This 
organization, the first successful national federation of labor 
in the United States, had its genesis in a local union or “ as- 
sembly ” of garment cutters, formed in Philadelphia in 1869.. 
With increase in the number of local assemblies a desire arose 
for a body which should represent all the local unions in a 
certain district. Delegates were sent to a common meeting 
place and a “district assembly,” designated thereafter as 
District Assembly No. 1, was organized to further the interests 
of the local assemblies under its jurisdiction. This plan prov- 
ing successful; other district assemblies were formed whenever 
the number of local assemblies in a new field justified a 
federation. 

On August 2, 1877, a circular from District Assembly No. 
1 was sent to all officers and members of the Knights of Labor 
notifying them of a convention to be held in Reading, Pa., on 
January 1, 1878, for the purpose of forming a “ general as- 
sembly,” and establishing a central resistance fund, a bureau 
of statistics, and a system of revenue to aid in the work of 
organization. In response to the call thirty-two delegates 
assembled, formed a representative organization with a 
strongly centralized control, and after deliberation adopted as 
the name of the body so constituted— General Assembly of 
the Knights of Labor of North America.” + Jn the next three 
years, the Knights of Labor,—although in full accord with the 
ideals of the general labor movement,—developed along lines 
unmistakably opposed to the traditional principle of trade 
unionism, viz., trade autonomy. It placed in the hands of the 
General Assembly “ full and final jurisdiction in all matters 
pertaining to the local and district assemblies.” 2 The district 

' “ Proceedings of the Knights of Labor Convention, 1878” (n. p., 
n. d.), p. 3. 

* “ Constitution of the General Assembly, 1878,” Article 1, sec. 2. 
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assembly in turn possessed power within its district “to decide 
all appeals and settle all controversies within or between local 
assemblies.” 

The Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada was formed in 1881. The 
Federation was planned as a labor confederacy which might 
admit local assemblies of the Knights of Labor on an equality 
with trade unions. The call for the first convention held in 
Pittsburg, 1881, read in part: “ We have numberless trades 
unions, trades’ assemblies or councils, Knights of Labor and 
various other local, national, and international labor unions. 
But great as has been the work done by these bodies, there is 
vastly more that can be done by a combination of all these 
organizations in a federation of trades.” In adopting the 
name “ Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions ” 
the representatives to the congress made a direct concession to 
the same end. In the first congress of the new federation, the 
local assembly of the Knights of Labor and the trade union 
were both represented, and it was understood that each should 
maintain its own organization and work in harmony with the 
other for the federation of all labor units.1| But when the 
respective positions of the two federations became more 
sharply defined, radical differences appeared. In principle 
there was no inherent antagonism, since the work of one might 
very well have supplemented that of the other, but in practice 
disagreements constantly arose. 

The two organizations differed much in government and 
structure. The first local assembly of the Knights organized 
in 1869 consisted originally of garment workers. A few 
months later, October 20, 1870, the first person not a garment 
cutter was initiated into the order, and thenceforth the unit 
in the federation changed from a trade union in the strict 
sense, to a new type, the “mixed assembly,” having as its 
primary concern the interests common to all productive 
workers, and not the interests of a craft. The “mixed” as- 
sembly sought to gather into one association all branches of 
honorable toil, without regard to nationality, sex, creed, or 

1 “ Report of the First Annual Session of the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions, 1881 ” (Cincinnati, 1882), pp. 8-10. 
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color.1 This principle guided the organizers? in their field 
work, and was largely responsible for the remarkable growth 
of the order in the next few years. 

On the other hand, the primary unit in the system of or- 
ganization upheld by the Federatiop of Labor was the local 
trade union, composed of artisans following a single vocation, 
and attached to a national trade union. An exception oc- 
curred in the case of locals directly affiliated with the Federa- 
tion, but this class formed a minor division and need not 
seriously qualify the main statement. In his report to the 
convention of 1900 the president said, “ The formation of one 
local union placed under its proper jurisdiction, is of greater 
consequence and importance to the safety and progress of the 
labor movement than the issuance of twenty charters for local 
unions to be affiliated directly with the American Federation 
of Labor.” The founders of the Federation accepted the 
abstract principle of a common labor cause advanced by the 
Knights, but held that the mechanism through which the 
interest of all could best be promoted was the craft union. 
The opponents of the autonomous system claimed that the 
trade union seeks exclusive privileges in its particular field at 
the expense of those engaged in other branches of industry, 
Although these differences marked in general the broad dis 
tinction between the two federations, in special cases they 
faded away. For instance, it was common to find a local as- 
sembly of the Knights of Labor composed exclusively of work- 
men of one trade wherever conditions were unfavorable to 
the mixed assembly. Similarly the organizers of the Ameri- 
can Federation often found it necessary to form into one local 
union workers of miscellaneous crafts. “Federal Labor 
Unions,” analogous in composition to the mixed assemblies of 
the Knights, were organized in those localities where numbers 
did not justify the existence of trade unions. As soon, how- 
ever, as a sufficient number belonging to one craft was gathered 
together, a new local trade union recruited from the member- 
ship of the mixed union was formed. The trade local in turn 
joined the national union of its craft wherever the chance 


“Constitution for Local Assemblies of the Knights of Labor, 1884.” 
* “ Constitution of the General Assembly, 1879,” Article 2, sec. 1. 
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presented itself. The same policy is followed at the present 
time. According to the latest (January, 1905) report of the 
American Federation, there are 1181 local trade and federal 
labor unions directly affiliated with the national Federation. 
In each case, however, the irregular grouping was considered 
an exceptional form. 

The difference noted in the primary divisions appeared to 
a larger extent in the federate grouping. The district as- 
sembly, comprising the local assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor in a given locality, corresponded to the central labor 
union or federation of trade unions. Before the Knights of 
Labor movement, the life of these central organizations was 
ordinarily brief. After a stormy experience of personal 
jealousies, political affiliations, and trade jurisdiction dis- 
putes, such associations commonly fell apart. As the Knights 
of Labor grew, many of these weak central labor unions were 
reorganized as district assemblies with large powers. A little 
later, under the organization of the American Federation of 
Labor, they came to hold a less important position, and re- 
tained merely advisory powers with little actual authority. 
In 1881, ten city federations were represented in the conven- 
tion of “ Organized Trades and Labor Unions.” In 1904, 
the president of the American Federation of Labor reported 
569 central labor unions affiliated with that organization. 

During the first ten years of the history of the Knights of 
Labor movement, the Knights made no provision for organiza- 
tions similar to national trade unions. In the early eighties a 
reaction toward the old individual craft organization made 
necessary the recognition of national trade assemblies as an 
important subdivision? At this juncture the cherished 
principle of the unity of all labor interests was subjected to 
severe test. Mixed assemblies were found too extensive in 
their sympathies, and the natural desire for meetings where 
members of one craft could discuss questions primarily of im- 
portance to the trade reasserted itself. Furthermore, the or- 
ganization of industrial forces on a national scale made more 
pressing the need for national labor organizations along trade 


! « Constitution of General Assembly, Order of the Knights of Labor, 
1884,” Article 12, sec. 1, p. 22. 
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lines. As an immediate result, “national trade assemblies ” 
closely analogous to the national trade union emerged. 

Under the law enacted by the General Assembly at the con- 
vention of 1882, there were two methods by which any craft 
within the Knights of Labor could organize as a national 
trade assembly of the order, and gain autonomy over trade 
affairs, preserving, however, close association with other 
branches of organized labor. The first was in accordance 
with an amendment to the constitution which permitted five 
or more trade locals to petition the executive board to call a 
convention for the purpose of forming a trade district.t_ The 
members of any trade could organize nationally under this 
provision by bringing local assemblies situated in all parts of 
the country under a common supervision. Under this pro- 
vision, the National Harness, Saddle and Collar Makers’ 
Union in 1883 was formed as a national trade assembly.’ 
The second method was used where trades were organized in 
several local assemblies under the same district assembly. In 
such cases each trade could form a council composed of three 
delegates from each local assembly. To this council all trade 
matters were referred independently of the district assembly 
to which the respective local assemblies were attached. Carry- 
ing this formation a step farther, the law provided for na- 
tional trade councils which could carry on the work of local 
councils on a large scale. Thus, trade locals in all parts of 
the United States and Canada might continue under their 
respective district assemblies or be attached to the General 
Assembly as the case might be, and obtain the additional ad- 
vantage of having their trade problems considered by rep- 
resentatives of their own craft. In 1887, when the reaction to- 
ward organization by trades had fully set in, the general 
secretary-treasurer reported that there were twenty-two na- 
tional trade assemblies in the Order. Thereafter, organized 
labor in the United States tended to form national trade 
unions, which either remained independent or became af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor. 


1 “Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1882” (n. p., n. d.), p. 364. 
* Journal of United Labor, July, 1883. 
* “ Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1882” (n. p., n. d.), p. 368. 
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The national trade assembly and the national trade union 
differed in one important respect. The national trade as- 
sembly was entirely subordinate to the General Assembly, the 
highest tribunal of the Order; the national trade union stood 
independent, acknowledging a nominal allegiance to the 
American Federation only as a concession to the larger aims 
of labor. The nearest approach to authority exercised by the 
American Federation occurs in jurisdiction disputes between 
national trade unions, where the Federation acts in a judicial 
capacity. The officials of the Federation assert that one of 
the strongest elements in the success of the organization has 
been the absence of any attempt to exercise power over the 
national unions. The real bond of union, according to this 
opinion, is the good will and confidence of the constituent 
members. 

The activity of the two federations in carrying out their 
respective plans of organization, as outlined above, resulted 
from time to time in serious conflict. In theory, any agree- 
ment whereby one federation with its branches subordinated 
itself to the other would have prevented discord. For in- 
stance the Knights of Labor might have affiliated with the 
Federation of Labor on an equality with national trade 
unions. But personal enmity among the leaders, who steadily 
refused to concede recognition to the rival federation, made a 
permanent understanding impossible. A circular issued by 
authority of the 1882 convention of the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions declared : “ The open trades 
unions, national and international, can and ought to work side 
by side with the Knights of Labor, and this would be the case 
were it not for men over zealous or ambitious. Each should 
understand its proper place and work in that sphere.” As 
each persisted in its efforts to include all wage-earners, the 
circles of activity intersected, with the consequence of dual 
authority on the part of the federations and divided loyalty 
on the part of the individual members. 

The American Federation, profiting by the experience of 
earlier federations, from the beginning resolutely opposed 
dual organization in any trade. It was claimed that if an ex- 
ception were made in favor of the Knights of Labor assemblies, 
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a dangerous precedent would be established and the existence 
of trade autonomy imperilled. Where dual affiliation did exist, 
for example, in the printing, hat, cigar, and brewing indus- 
tries, it was seen that strict trade autonomy could not be main- 
tained. The opposition to the national trade assembly of the 
Knights, in particular, arose not so much from the lack of 
trade autonomy as from the persistent attempts of the officials 
to organize assemblies of trades having a national or inter- 
national union. The Knights of Labor, on the other hand, 
having in mind the absolute control which the General As- 
sembly had over all branches in case of dispute, were anxious 
to secure as members, persons already belonging to local and 
national trade unions. In carrying out this policy, the 
Knights were led into serious conflict with the national trade 
unions. Among other organizations affected in this way was 
the Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union. The na- 
tional secretary of this union in an official statement (October 
1, 1886) voiced the sentiment of the trade unionists: “ We 
claim that any district assembly of Knights of Labor masons, 
in or near a locality where a branch of our organization ex- 
ists, is a direct injury to the advancement of our craft, for we 
claim and demand that all men following a distinct calling 
having a national or international trades union in existence 
should be required to join the order of his calling and no 
other, so that all may be members of a parent organiza- 
tion. 

The disputed questions were discussed at repeated con- 
ferences, the American Federation adhering throughout to its 
original stand against dual affiliation in trade organization. 
At a meeting held in Philadelphia, 1886, between representa- 
tives of the Knights of Labor and of the national trade unions, 
the latter proposed as the basis of an adjustment: “The 
charter of any Knights of Labor Assembly of any trade hav- 
ing a national or international union shall be revoked, and the 
members of the same be requested to join a mixed assembly or 
form a local union under the jurisdiction of their national or 

'“ Reports of the President and Secretary of the Bricklayers and 
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international union.” Renewed efforts were made from 
time to time to reach an amicable settlement. In 1889, and 
again in 1891, the proposition was restated by the Federa- 
tion with slight modification of terms. The American 
Federation of Labor promised in 1889, that should the 
Knights of Labor “ discountenance and revoke the charters 
of all trade assemblies or districts within the Order, the 
Federation would agree to urge its members and all working 
people to become members of mixed assemblies of the Knights. 
of Labor.” The adoption of this plan would have given the 
national unions, affiliated with the Federation, complete con- 
trol over their respective fields in all trade matters, and would 
have left to the local and district assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor the work of intellectual, social, and political improve- 
ment. In other words, the Knights of Labor, divested of all 
trade authority, would have become the central reform bureau 
of the labor movement. The Knights of Labor, however, 
refused to accept the terms proposed, and the Federation 
decided at the annual convention of 1894: “No meeting or 
conference with the Knights of Labor officials shall be held 
until they declare against dual organization in any one trade.” 

The opposed principles of the two organizations met 
sharply in a single issue,—the mutual recognition of working 
cards. The matter was vital to each organization. If the 
Federation and the national trade union did not recognize the 
mixed assembly and the trade assembly as bona fide locals, 
then the members were not union men and could not work 
with union men in closed shops. On the other hand, if the 
working card of the Knights of Labor were respected by the 
trade unions, the members by that act gained status as union 
men, and the Federation practically lost its fight for trade 
autonomy. In 1886, at a conference with the trade unions 
held for the purpose of “ discussing past grievances, and to 
pave the way for the avoidance of future ones,” the Knights. 
of Labor proposed the mutual exchange and recognition of 
working cards—“ the card of any member of the Order ad- 
mitting him to work in any union shop, and the card of any 

1 «Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1887” (n. p., 1887), pp. 
1444-1447. 
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union man admitting him to work in any Knights of Labor 
shop.”1 The Federation of Labor refused to concede this 
position on the ground of self-preservation, since blacklisted 
and expelled members of trade unions or even men hostile to 
trade unionism, could be initiated into the Order, and the 
trade unions would thereafter be obligated to accept the cards 
of these non-union men. Even though the Knights of Labor 
denied such an intention, the constitutional power to do so 
was present and remained a menace so long as the standards 
of the two federations with regard to union membership were 
different. 

On the other hand, the Knights of Labor suffered if the 
mutual recognition of working cards failed. Where a tem- 
porary alliance of forces was necessary, as in a sympathetic 
strike, the Knights could hardly be expected to work shoulder 
to shoulder with unionists, if at the conclusion of the struggle 
the trade unions could boycott the assemblies belonging to the 
Order by refusing to recognize the working card. The un- 
favorable attitude of the Federation meant little to the 
Knights in 1886 when the Order was strong and influential. 
With the growth of the trade-union spirit within the Order 
and the corresponding decline of the mixed assembly, the 
question became more serious. No adjustment or compromise 
was ever reached, and it was only when the Knights of Labor 
ceased to hold an important position in the labor movement 
that the question at issue between the organizations practically 
settled itself. 


From this review of the structural differences between the 
two federations, attention can now be turned to a comparison 
of their respective activities in certain typical fields. This 
will involve a survey of the policies of the two organizations 
with respect to (a) the union label, (b) codperation, (c) 
strikes and boycotts, (d) the reduction in the length of the 
working day, (e) politics and legislation. 

The Union Label.—The union label was first used by a 
local cigar makers’ union in San Francisco in 1874 to dis- 


1“ Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1887” (n. p., 1887), p. 
1446. 
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tinguish American-made cigars from the work of Chinese 
competitors. Local assemblies of cigar makers were active in 
the Knights of Labor as early as 1882,} but apparently the 
use of the label did not at first cause any difficulty between the 
assemblies and the unions. The Journal of the Knights of 
Labor declared in November, 1882, “ Both organizations, the 
Knights and the Cigar Makers’ International Union have a 
common purpose in trying to protect the product of union 
labor.” Unfortunately, however, while the Cigar Makers’ 
Union had adopted a blue label as the stamp of union 
goods, the Knights of Labor, wishing a distinctive mark, 
chose a white cigar label to circulate side by side with 
the blue label of the Union. Largely as a result of 
this policy, harmony soon gave way to a keen competition 
between the two organizations, growing more and more in- 
tense until it became bitter rivalry and open conflict. The 
general principle at issue in the controversy was the right of 
the Knights of Labor to organize whom they pleased, since 
the Cigar Makers’ Union objected to the initiation into the 
Order of workmen who had been branded as unfair by the 
Union. 

It was claimed that early in 1886, during a lockout by 
manufacturers in New York City in consequence of a strike 
against a reduction of wages, certain cigar factories involved 
had been organized by the Knights of Labor. Similar acts 
of hostility, the Union asserted, had been committed at Mil- 
waukee and Syracuse. Notwithstanding a promise made by 
the general executive board of the Order to investigate the 
charges as soon as opportunity would permit, and to revoke 
the charter of the offending assembly if the statements 
proved correct, the Cigar Makers ordered a boycott against all 
cigars bearing the label of the Knights and endeavored in 
every possible way to discredit the Order. In a letter to the 
general master workman of the Knights dated March 6, 1886, 
the president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union said: 
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“T consider the action of your organizers in New York City 
a bold and unscrupulous attack upon recognized trade-union 
principles, and as hostile to the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union in particular.” In retaliation, the General Assembly 
in 1886 adopted a resolution ordering all employees in the 
cigar trade, who were members both of the Knights of Labor 
and of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, to withdraw 
from the Union or leave the Order. This resolution marked 
a turning point in trade-union history in that it gave a de- 
termining impetus to the movement already strong from the 
Knights of Labor assembly in the direction of the autonomous 
trade union. The Order discovered its mistake as soon as 
the convention of 1886 had adjourned, and at the following 
convention endeavored to correct the error by the following 
amendatory action: “ Resolved, That members expelled from 
the Order by the mandate adopted at the Richmond General 
Assembly concerning members belonging to the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union be reinstated without paying initiation 
fees or back dues, and that all local assemblies are hereby 
ordered to place in good standing all members expelled by 
said order.” ? 

Throughout the controversy between the Knights of Labor 
and the Cigar Makers, the Federation of Labor exerted its in- 
fluence in favor of the Union. If the Federation had recog- 
nized the label of the Knights of Labor, the Order would have 
been virtually granted full rights as a union, and vested with 
coordinate authority in the conduct of trade matters. The 
proposed “ treaty ” of 1886 contained the provision that “ the 
Knights of Labor shall not establish or issue any trade mark 
or label now issued, or that may hereafter be issued by any 
national or international trade union.”* The Knights of 
Labor, however, regarded itself as a pioneer in the use of the 
label and refused to part with its independent use. At sub- 


1 «Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1886” (n. p., 1886), pp. 187, 
138, 200, 282. 

* “ Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1887” (n. > 1887), pp 
1733, 1822. 
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sequent conferences between representatives of the Knights of 
Labor and the American Federation, the two organizations 
insisted on their respective demands without definite result. 

The methods employed by the two organizations in extend- 
ing the use of the trade label have been largely influenced by 
their structural differences. The Knights of Labor, highly 
centralized, have been able to require the issue of labels from 
headquarters, and to vest the general executive board with 
complete control over their distribution. Thus the constitu- 
tion (1901) of the General Assembly provides (Art. 4, sec. 
19) : “The general executive board shall take charge of and 
regulate all seals or protective designs to be distributed to 
members of the Order, in such form as will be of service in 
protecting the products of their labor, and shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as it may deem necessary for the use of 
the same; and no assembly or other branch of the Order under 
penalty of forfeiture of charter shall indorse or sanction the 
use of any seal or design not issued or indorsed by this board.” 
The general executive board of the Knights of Labor in 
1884 adopted a general label to be used upon all goods 
manufactured or sold by members, but this device was soon 
replaced by individual trade labels. While the General As- 
sembly has never declined to ratify the use of distinctive trade 
labels, it has always required that each must bear also the 
mark of the Order,—a triangle within a circle. 

The American Federation, on the other hand, has made no 
attempt to control the labels of national and international 
unions, merely indorsing and advocating those already 
adopted by the different trades, urging all union men to de- 
mand goods having the union stamp, and assisting in the 
formation of active label leagues to aid in educating the con- 
suming public in the nature and appearance of trade labels. 
Only the labels used by local and federal labor unions, directly 
attached to the American Federation, are under the control 
of the Federation. The Federation has from time to time 
considered the adoption of a universal label as a means of 
gaining uniformity and more particularly of preventing 
counterfeiting. In 1900, the officials of the Federation ob- 
tained a legal opinion, to the effect that if all unions would 
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surrender their labels and adopt that of the Federation of 
Labor as the authorized one, counterfeiting could be more 
readily punished by law. Inasmuch as this would involve 
the surrender by each union of some part of the very trade 
autonomy for which the Federation has always contended, and 
the recognition of the sovereignty of the Federation, at least 
for the purpose of “issuing, controlling, protecting, and de- 
fending the universal label,” * the step has not been taken. 
Coéperation.—It is clear that the founders of the Knights 
of Labor conceived an ultimate industrial system in which 
workmen should be their own employers. For inaugurating 
the codperative commonwealth, the structure of the Knights 
of Labor was far superior to that of the rival federation. The 
mixed assembly comprised men in many walks of life, and 
largely controlled demand as well as production. If a trade 
local embarked in a cooperative enterprise, only a limited 
number of consumers were directly concerned; but when a 
mixed local in a community organized into Knights of Labor 
assemblies ventured on independent production, the collective 
patronage affiliated therewith assured a market. Two schools 
of thought early differentiated themselves in the Knights of 
Labor. The one advocated an aggressive policy of strikes in 
order to enforce demands. The other, representing the con- 
servative element, emphasized the futility of strikes as a 
factor in attaining permanent reform. It was due to the in- 
fluence of the peace adherents that codperation found per- 
sistent encouragement. In June, 1882, a codperative fund 
was established and a codperative board was created for the 
purpose of encouraging and conducting codperative enterprise. 
Investments were made and enterprises started as the financial 
condition of the Order justified. The compulsory nature of the 
law, however, provoked serious opposition and contributions 
were soon made voluntary. With smaller resources, the offi- 
cials thereafter sought to realize at least in some degree the in- 


1 American Federationist, December, 1900, pp. 376-377; ‘‘ Report of 
Proceedings, American Federation of Labor, 1900” (Louisville, 1900), 
p. 20. 
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dustrial state conceived as the ultimate aim of the movement. 
Experiments in codperative stores, factories, and institutions, 
were reported in 1882 from seventeen localities of the one hun- 
dred represented ; + in 1887, the general codperative board an- 
nounced that eight halls and buildings were owned, and that 
eleven newspapers and fifty-four workshops, factories, etc., 
were engaged in productive codperation.2 The general result 
of such ventures was disappointing, leading to increasing 
reluctance to embark on independent undertakings and even 
to a desire to abolish the codperative board. 

Probably the chief cause of failure was the lack of business 
experience in the management of the codperative enterprises. 
Such undertakings ordinarily originated in a strike or lock- 
out, where men entered upon the project with funds drawn 
from the central treasury. As soon as the trouble ceased, and 
the choice arose between a certain position and participation 
in a risky venture, the enthusiasm so apparent at first abated, 
often bringing a total loss upon the General Assembly. The 
small confidence placed in the managers, engendering jeal- 
ousies and constant suspicion, and the opposition met on all 
sides from capitalist producers, may also be cited as important 
influences in the business failure of the Knights. The most 
ambitious venture of the Knights of Labor in codperation 
took place in 1884, when a coal mine at Cannellburg, Ind. 
was purchased for $10,000. An assessment of 20 cents per 
member was levied in October, 1884, for the purpose of mak- 
ing improvements. The general secretary in his report to the 
eleventh session of the General Assembly, 1887, said : “ Among 
the receipts of the office will be shown in the neighborhood of 
$2000 received from the Union Mining Company on account 
of the Cannellburg Coal Mine. We shall all be glad to learn 
that the investment of more than $20,000 instead of being a 
dead. loss bids fair to be a source of income to the Order.” 
Misfortunes, however, came in rapid succession, until in 1897, 
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the general executive board decided to sell the mine for 
$4000. 

The ideal of codperation as conceived by the Order inciuded 
the establishment and maintenance of industrial peace by 
bringing both employers and employees into a single organiza- 
tion. Though this ideal likewise was not realized, it explains 
the readiness with which the Knights so often consulted the 
wishes of the employers, and the willingness with which the 
Order joined hands with one organization of employers,— 
The Farmers’ Alliance. The American Federation of Labor 
on the other hand made no attempt to become an employer 
through codperative enterprise, and even refused to organize 
farmers into unions on the ground that they were employing 
farmers and not workmen. 

Strikes and Boycotts——The Knights of Labor in principle 
have stood consistently for the arbitration with employers of 
all grievances. The preamble to the constitution adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1878 favored “the substitution of 
arbitration for strikes, whenever and wherever employers and 
employees are willing to meet on equitable grounds; ” and the 
preamble to the constitution. of 1884 included as one of its 
demands, “the enactment of laws providing for arbitration 
between employers and employed, and to enforce the 
decision of the arbitrators.” In the event of arbi- 
tration failing, the boycott was regarded as the most 
effective weapon of labor. The same width of organ- 
ization that facilitated the distribution of codperative 
products enabled the Knights to make effective use of the boy- 
cott. Designed as a temporary expedient, this device was re- 
garded as more effective than the strike, without involving 
the suffering attendant upon all protracted struggles. In the 
use of the boycott, the inter-trade form of labor organization 
enjoys a peculiar advantage. A trade union in any locality 
may cease purchasing an article without appreciably reduc- 
ing its sale, since the proportion of consumers belonging to 
any single union is necessarily small; but an assembly of the 
Knights of Labor supported by a large part of the consumers 
in the vicinity wielded an influence proportional to the pur- 
chasing power of all the members interested. More important 
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still, under the centralized power by which the General As- 
sembly controlled the subordinate divisions, the observance 
of a boycott might be strictly enforced on all members, since 
any assembly refusing to obey an order issued by the general 
executive board was guilty of insubordination and might be 
suspended. In actual practice, however, the general executive 
board, which had authority to place a boycott, usually de- 
pended on the voluntary action of the membership. Circulars 
containing a full statement of the case were sent to the local 
assemblies, with the request that they be read at successive 
meetings to acquaint the members with the facts. In some 
cases, pressure was brought to bear on retail dealers who were 
accustomed to handle the goods manufactured by the boy- 
cotted firm.* 

The American Federation of Labor has paid considerable 
attention to the exercise of the boycott. The usual method 
employed in placing a boycott is as follows: National unions 
having grievances against employers send resolutions to the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor. The 
committee of the Federation whose duty it is to investigate 
the justice of the complaint, reports to the executive council 
or to the annual convention if in session. In case of a favor- 
able report, a boycott is declared on the products of the firms 
involved, and the names of the manufacturers are published 
monthly in the “ unfair list ” of The American Federationist, 
the official journal of the American Federation of Labor. In 
addition to placing the firms on the “ unfair list,” circulars 
requesting all union men to cease purchasing the products of 
the boycotted firms are sent to the unions composing the 
Federation. At the present time the national officials exercise 
considerable care in the use of the boycott, and limit the num- 
ber of firms on the “ unfair list” in order that the boycott 
may be concentrated.” 

At their fourth convention in Pittsburg, 1880, the Knights 
of Labor declared: “ Strikes are as a rule productive of more 
injury than benefit to the working people, consequently all 

1 Journal of United Labor, February 11 and 25, 1888. 
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attempt to foment strikes will be discouraged.” The general 
master workman in his address to the sixth regular session of 
the General Assembly in 1882 said, “ A strike cannot remove 
or repeal unjust laws, for at best the strike secures but a 
temporary relief; it may result in an advance of wages, but if 
so it is a dearly bought victory, and at the first available op- 
portunity another reduction is imposed.” At that time no 
provision for strikes appeared in the constitution of the 
General Assembly; but as the Order came, with its growth, 
more and more into touch with practical affairs, periodic 
strike fevers swept over the membership and strike regula- 
tions became necessary. In the constitution of 1884 district 
assemblies were authorized “to adopt rules and regulations in 
regard to strikes” and district executive boards were given 
power to accept or reject the terms of settlement offered by 
employers. Moreover, a district assembly, having ordered a 
strike of any local in its jurisdiction, was permitted to draw 
upon the funds of other district assemblies whenever its as- 
sistance fund had been exhausted.2 The amount received in 
this way from different assemblies was considered a loan with- 
out interest, to be repaid as soon as possible. 

The new strike spirit did not confine itself to inaugurating 
trade or local strikes. Strong influences were at work to con- 
vert the Order into an aggressive militant organization. Ac- 
cepting the motto, “ An injury to one is the concern of all,” 
in the literal sense, the newly initiated element sought to 
widen the area of every strike by ordering out all employees 
of an offending employer. The Knights of Labor were well 
organized for undertakings of this character, controlling as 
they did all trades, and vesting in the General Assembly the 
right to order all subordinate divisions on strike whenever the 
situation justified such action. The disastrous end of the 
strike on the Missouri Pacific railroad system in 1886 brought 
the advocates of sympathetic strikes into temporary discredit. 
Resolutions were adopted at the special session of the General 
Assembly in 1886, forbidding any local, trade, district, or 

1“ Constitution for District Assemblies, K. of L., 1884,” Article 7, 
secs. 1, 2. 
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state assembly to declare a strike before a secret ballot had 
been taken of all the members in good standing and in no case 
permitting a strike unless two-thirds of those immediately 
concerned voted in favor of it.t In two other instances,— 
the Longshoremen’s strike of 1887 and the Reading Railroad 
strike of 1888—the Knights of Labor tried the expedient of 
the sympathetic strike on a large scale, and each time failed to 
obtain their demands. Though the machinery for declaring 
sympathetic strikes remained, the Order thereafter accepted 
the general verdict that federation activity in the form of 
sympathetic strikes was unprofitable. 

The American Federation of Labor has from the outset re- 
garded strikes as the necessary means to gain trade-union 
ends under a system of capitalistic production. Being merely 
an advisory centre, and depending upon the support of trade 
unionists working through their respective national unions, 
the Federation has been unable to act positively or directly 
with respect to strikes. It has recommended certain policies 
such as the system of high dues and benefits, but it lacks the 
power to control strikes, so prominent in the Knights of 
Labor. Consequently, the Federation, fully aware of this 
limitation and profiting by the costly experience of its con- 
temporary, has followed a conservative course in the various 
conflicts between employers and employees, and has acted 
only as a source of moral and financial support to the national 
unions involved. While sympathetic strikes are not opposed 
by the Federation, and the various national trade unions are 
urged, on occasion, to assist other unions, the Federation holds 
it as a principle that the amount and character of assistance 
must be left to the judgment of each union. Strict adher- 
ence to this position limits the activity of the Federation to 
the collection and distribution of financial assistance to strik- 
ing unions. It claims no power to call sympathetic strikes. 

Reduction in the Length of the Working Day.—In the 
original platform of the Knights of Labor, one of the most 
prominent of the expressed aims of the Order was, “The re- 
duction of the hours of labor to eight per day, so that the 


1‘ Record of Proceedings of Special Session of the General Assembly, 
1886” (n. p., n. d.), p. 49. 
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laborers may have more time for social enjoyment and in- 
tellectual improvement, and be enabled to reap the advantage 
conferred by the labor-saving machinery which their brains 
have created.”’ At the eleventh session (1887) of the General 
Assembly, the following was adopted: “Resolved that the 
general master workman confer with the heads of inter- 
national and national labor organizations with a view to hold- 
ing a convention to bring about the adoption of the eight-hour 
law by a gradual reduction of the hours of labor.” Nothing 
of importance, however, resulted from this action. Although 
the Knights possessed a system of government well adapted 
for general movements, they never formulated a definite plan 
for the inauguration of the eight-hour day. 

During the first few years of its history the Federation con- 
tented itself with mere pronouncements on the subject. At 
its second session in 1882 it declared: “‘ The national eight- 
hour law is one intended to benefit labor and relieve it partly 
of its burdens. . . . We therefore demand the enforcement of 
said law in the spirit of its designers.” A resolution at the 
third session, 1883, stated that “the Federation considers the 
question of shortening the hours of labor as paramount to all 
other questions at present.” In the secretary’s report to the 
convention of 1884, a definite plan of action involving the 
leadership of the Federation in the eight-hour movement was 
strongly urged: “It appears to be the generally expressed 
desire of the societies represented in this Federation that it 
assume the initiative in a national movement for the reduc- 
tion of the hours. Sporadic attempts of individual trades in 
certain localities have met with varying degrees of success, but 
there is little doubt that a universal centrally directed advance 
would prove both practical and triumphant.” It was pro- 
posed, thereupon, that a vote be taken in all labor organiza- 
tions before the next convention as to the desirability of a 
simultaneous and universal strike for the eight-hour day not 
later than May 1, 1886.2 Realizing that the Federation was 


“Second Annual Session of Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions” (n. p., n. d.), p. 1. 

> «Fourth Session of Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions, 1884” (Washington, 1884), pp. 19-20. 
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too weak both in authority and numerical strength to carry 
the project to a successful conclusion, the officials asked the 
cooperation of the Knights of Labor. The latter organiza- 
tion refused to indorse the movement, and the plan did not 
reach serious proportions. In 1888, a resolution passed the 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labor, fix- 
ing May 1, 1890, as the date for a general strike for the eight- 
hour day, and designating certain days in the interval on 
which simultaneous mass meetings in all cities were to be held. 
Another conference with the Knights of Labor for the purpose 
of forming a temporary alliance followed, and though the 
Knights again refused to participate in the movement, the 
Federation continued to make preparations for the struggle. 
As the date mentioned in the resolution approached, the of- 
ficials sent circulars, pamphlets, and prominent speakers to 
different parts of the country. 

In the meantime, the more conservative leaders urged that 
the movement would have a better chance of success if one 
trade was selected to make the fight, and supported by the 
combined powers of the other unions belonging to the Federa- 
tion. They argued that the more comprehensive the strike, 
and the greater the numbers involved, the smaller the group 
of workers from which the strikers might draw financial aid. 
This judgment prevailed. It was determined to inaugurate 
in place of a general strike a series of successive trade strikes, 
one trade after another being selected according to strength 
and strategic position until all trades had obtained the eight- 
hour day. This policy has since been followed. In 1890, the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners was selected by the 
Federation, and a special assessment was levied in support of 
the strike. As a result the Carpenters established the eight- 
hour day in several important cities. Other eight-hour 
strikes by various trades have been aided during the past 
fifteen years. At the twenty-fourth convention held in 1904 
the American Federation indorsed the eight-hour movement 
of the International Typographical Union, and pledged both 
moral and financial support. The Federation further decided 
that if at any time after January 1, 1906, the Typographical 
Union needs financial assistance, the executive board shall levy 
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the constitutional assessment. The present predominance of 
the American Federation in the labor world makes it likely 
that the “successive strike” will continue to be the favored 
policy in carrying out general movements. There seems to 
be little doubt, moreover, that a series of trade strikes well 
directed and supported by the full strength of the working 
trade unionists will be more successful than a general strike, 
so long as a non-centralized organization like the American 
Federation maintains the leadership in the trade-union world. 
Politics and Legislation—The Knights of Labor and the 
American Federation of Labor have both recognized the ad- 
vantages that a federation of trades has over separate trade 
unions in any reform movement involving political activity, 
and have shaped their respective policies accordingly. The 
two organizations have, however, employed different methods. 
The Knights of Labor as an organization was designed in the 
belief that the general interests of the labor world transcended 
the interests of particular crafts. Since general interests can 
be best promoted by political action, the Knights laid greater 
stress on political activity and aimed to bring into existence 
ultimately a labor party. On the other hand, the Federation 
holds that the best way to promote general aims is by each 
trade seeking zealously its own interests. Trade unionists 
regard the increase in the bargaining power of their members 
as the chief remedy in improving conditions. To right trade 
matters by confronting the employer with united strength is 
of more immediate concern to the trade unionists than any 
indirect gain from educational projects. Hence the trade 
unionist, without the larger social outlook enjoyed by the 
Knights of Labor in the mixed assembly, found a substitute in 
the discussion of trade topics with members of his own craft. 
The position of the Knights of Labor was set forth by the 
general master workman in an address to the seventh session 
of the General Assembly: “One reason,” he said, “ why 
political parties degenerate is because the masses of the com- 
mon people are not educated. If we were, we could more 
easily discern the difference between good and bad legislation; 
and we would not be clamoring so often for the repeal of bad 
laws. The chief aim of the Knights of Labor is to educate 
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parties and govern them intelligently and honestly.”1 In ac- 
cordance with this view, education as a means to the larger 
end became an important branch of activity. The structure 
of the mixed local assembly of the Knights was well adapted 
to this function, since it included men of various callings 
and widely different walks of life. It was believed by the 
Knights that, where men of a single craft met apart from 
members of other trades, the class consciousness necessary for 
any decisive advance would be lacking. On the other hand, 
in their opinion an organization like the Knights, representing 
a highly centralized type of federation and disregarding the 
trade boundaries formerly observed, was well fitted to educate 
' its members and promote a feeling of political solidarity 
among all classes of laborers. At the second regular session 
of the General Assembly a resolution was adopted, “ that each 
local assembly shall devote not less than ten minutes nor more 
than one hour of each session thereof to the discussion of sub- 
jects bearing upon the labor question, such as convict labor, 
eight hours, child labor, how can the toiler receive a just share 
of the wealth he creates, etc.” 2 The general executive board 
appointed lecturers from time to time who visited the as- 
semblies and addressed them upon economic and social topics. 
In May, 1880, appeared the first number of the Journal of 
United Labor primarily designed as a medium of communica- 
tion between the branches of the Order, and as a herald of 
advanced views. 

The structure of the Knights of Labor, besides affording op- 
portunity for the training of the individual in the study of 
social questions, was highly efficient for direct political action. 
Here again, the advantages of a centralized organization co- 
extensive with the domain of labor were marked. ‘Trade 
unionists in their independent organizations were too weak 
numerically to change the result of an election, while the 
members of the Knights of Labor pledged to mutual helpful- 


1 «« Proceedings of the Seventh Session of the General Assembly, 1883” 
(n. p., n. d.), p. 409. Quoted from an article which appeared in the 
Pittsburg Times of July 16, 1883. 

2 « Record of the Proceedings of Second Regular Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1879” (n. p., n. d.), pp. 28-29. 
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ness were numerous enough to control the outcome. With the 
advent of the Order, the belief that labor must carry its de- 
mands beyond the workshop, and crystallize into the statute 
law definite reforms, received greater attention among work- 
ingmen than ever before. The constitution of 1879 (Art. 
10, sec. 1) laid down the principle of political activity in the 
following words: “A district assembly or a local assembly 
under the General Assembly may take such political action 
as will tend to advance the interests of the Order or the cause 
of labor. But when political action is contemplated, the 
regular business of the district assembly or the local assembly 
shall be concluded, and the district assembly or local assembly 
regularly closed. Local assemblies may properly use their 
political power in all legislative elections, and it is left to the 
discretion of each local assembly to act with that party 
through which it can gain the most. An assembly shall not 
take political action unless three-fourths of the attending mem- 
bers are united in supporting such action. No members, how- 
ever, shall be compelled to vote with the majority.” From 
1880 to 1885 the intense interest manifested in political affairs 
produced a note of warning from headquarters: ‘ So surely as 
we run into politics shall we be disrupted.” Politicians, 
recognizing the political possibilities, joined the Order for the 
express purpose of converting it into a voting machine. In 
1888, the Order was on the verge of taking active part in the 
national campaign, and escaped only through the conserva- 
tism of the general officers. In many localities, the secret but 
powerful membership of the Knights had elected labor candi- 
dates. So successfully had these municipal elections resulted 
that the rank and file became ambitious for larger victories. 
A party in which all reformers could find a place appeared a 
fitting substitute for the two corrupt, boss-ridden political or- 
ganizations. Active agitation in 1890 stimulated a wave of 
enthusiasm which aided materially in the formation in 1892 
of the National People’s Party, with “land, transportation, 
and finance,” as the campaign cry. Pledged in this manner 
to political action, the Knights dissipated much of their 


1 Journal of the Knights of Labor, Vol. 18, No. 2. 
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energies in vain efforts to make industrial forces politically 
supreme, and internal dissensions resulted. 

The American Federation has resisted all allurements to 
political action. This freedom from affiliation with political 
parties, however, has not been maintained without a struggle 
on the part of the ruling element in the Federation. The 
first convention, held in Pittsburg, recommended “ all trades 
and labor organizations to secure proper representation in all 
lawmaking bodies by means of the ballot, and to use all 
honorable measures by which this result can be accom- 
plished.” + At every convention of the American Federation, 
and at almost every meeting of local and state federations, the 
same question has arisen in some form or other. Until the 
pressure upon the Federation to declare for independent 
action became strong, no positive declaration of political 
principles was made. The committee on resolutions at the 
convention of 1893 reported a political programme, the several 
planks of which were adopted separately with amendments at 
the convention of 1894. The convention of 1895, however, 
declared that “the failure to adopt the planks as a whole was 
equivalent to a rejection; ” and therefore that “the American 
Federation has no political platform.” But when the Socialist 
Labor Party sought admission into the American Federation 
of Labor, decisive action became necessary. The application 
of the Labor Party was rejected on the ground that no 
political party as a party had a right to be represented in the 
councils of the trade unions. Subsequent efforts on the part 
of radical trade organizations to commit the Federation to 
political principles were so persistent that the New York con- 
vention of 1895 declared, “ Party politics, whether they be 
Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, Populistic, Prohibition, 
or any other, shall have no place in the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor.”* The most persistent at- 
tempts in the same direction since 1895 have been made by 
the socialistic element in the conventions of the American 


1 “Report of the First Annual Session of Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions, 1881” (Cincinnati, 1882), p. 4. 

2<¢ Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 1896,” Article 
3, sec. 8. 
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Federation of Labor. In 1894 and 1902, the sentiment with 
regard to independent political action was fairly divided; but 
in the conventions of 1895, 1900, 1903, and 1904, resolutions 
with party political activity as their end were decisively de- 
feated. 

The Knights of Labor, although regarding legislative ac- 
tivity as secondary to the more direct policy of party political 
action, endeavored to forward labor legislation. The Cleve- 
land session of 1886, for instance, adopted a resolution in- 
structing the general master workman to appoint a legislative 
committee of three with headquarters at Washington during 
the session of Congress. The district and state assemblies. 
used their influence in state legislatures. In the early years, 
the chief reward for this activity was not so much actual legis- 
lation, as a brighter outlook for future results. The pre- 
liminary work had a beneficial effect in making less difficult 
the subsequent task of the American Federation. Among the 
most important reforms advocated by the Knights were direct 
legislation, the initiative and referendum, bureaus of labor 
statistics, abolition of the contract system on national, state, 
and municipal works, compulsory arbitration, prohibition of 
child labor under the age of fifteen, and government owner- 
ship of telegraphs, telephones, and railroads. 

As the American Federation wields little authority over the 
national unions, it has no way to command unity of sentiment 
on any political issue. The probable result of independent 
political action would have been internal strife with danger of 
complete disruption. The Federation chose therefore to ad- 
vocate labor legislation in preference to participating as an 
organization in national and state elections. At the present 
time the American Federation lays great stress upon this 
function. Each convention delegates authority to the of- 
ficials to center attention on special reforms. The executive 
council frames a bill embodying the necessary provisions, and 
champions its course until it either dies or passes successfully 
through the various legal channels. The legislative committee 
maintained at Washington is especially helpful in promoting 
this work. The chief legislative reforms advocated in recent 
years have been the national eight-hour law, Chinese exclusion, 
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the initiative and referendum, anti-injunction laws, and the 
abolition of convict and imported contract labor. In addi- 
tion, the Federation from time to time has brought to bear 
influence to prevent legislation which might prove harmful 
to the labor interests. The Federation has thus opposed laws 
providing for compulsory arbitration and the compulsory in- 
corporation of trade unions. 

The state and city federations perform locally functions 
analogous to the functions undertaken at Washington by the 
American Federation. In 1904, there were thirty-two state 
federations and five hundred and sixty-nine city federations." 
The more radical local federations hold as an ultimate goal 
“the abolition of the wage system and the substitution of 
collective ownership by the people of all the means of produc- 
tion and distribution.” This socialistic element desires organ- 
ized labor to take part as a unit in all state and local elections. 
The more conservative element, following the example of the 
national federation, desires to exclude party politics from the 
meeting rooms, and to direct the labor vote in the interest of 
those candidates who declare themselves favorable to reform 
measures. The local federation frequently obtains from 
candidates an expression of opinion on important issues. Men 
known to be opposed to organized labor are declared unfair, 
and often defeated by the combined strength of a central labor 
union. Marked activity is likewise displayed in watching 
legislation and advocating plans for industrial and social 
betterment. Ina majority of cases, the prevalence of the more 
conservative sentiment accounts for the emphasis placed on 
labor legislation. 

From a membership of 702,924 and an annual income of 
half a million dollars in 1886, the year of their greatest pros- 
perity, the Knights of Labor have steadily declined in mem- 
bership and power. Among the influences contributing to 
this result have been,—the complete failure of expensive sym- 
pathetic strikes, the activity displayed in political affairs, the 
presence of two distinct forms of organization in the Order— 


1“ Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1904” (Wash- 
ington, 1904), p. 17. 
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the mixed district assembly and the national trade assembly— 
and finally, the over-centralization of power in the hands of 
the General Assembly and the national officers. The Ameri- 
can Federation, on the other hand, has shown marked progress 
within the last twenty years. In January, 1905, the Federa- 
tion had an enrollment of 118 national and international 
unions. The average membership of the affiliated unions for 
the year ending September 30, 1904, was 1,676,000. The 
treasurer reported to the twenty-fourth annual convention, 
1904, an income of $307,009.09 with total expenses of $203,- 
991.15. The Federation has advocated the individual trade 
strike in preference to the sympathetic strike; it has re- 
peatedly placed itself on record as opposed to political action ; 
it has advanced the principle of organization according to 
trades; and finally, by guaranteeing to each national or inter- 
national union complete jurisdiction over its own trade, it 
has gained to a large extent the good will of the individual 
trades. So long as efficient leadership maintains this tradi- 
tional conservatism, there is every reason to predict that the 
Federation will remain an important factor in the American 
labor movement. 
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